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Unver a murky sky and amidst splashing rain Sir Stafford North- 
cote on the 19th of April unveiled the statue of Lord Beaconsfield. The 
occasion was deemed suitable for lamenting the lost glory of the 
past rather than for anticipating any triumph in the future. Six years 
ago it was Lord Beaconsfield who unveiled the statue of Lord Derby. 
At that time a Conservative Government was in office, supported by a 
majority of one hundred in the House of Commons. Nothing had 
occurred to diminish its popularity, and the Prime Minister of the 
day had expressed an opinion to more than one friend and follower 
that the Tory party would be in power for a quarter of a century. 
The palmy days of Mr. Pitt seemed to him to have returned. On 
the 19th of April, 1883, the disagreeable reality present in the 
minds of those who had collected to honour the occasion, must have 
been that the majority of one hundred in the House of Commons was 
on the side of the Liberal party. 

What a crash was that of 1880, and with what a surprise it came! 
During the three months preceding the general election the populous 
constituencies of Southwark and Liverpool had acknowledged the ex- 
cellence of the policy of Lord Beaconsfield. In one week power, 
place, patronage, and glory had departed. The immensity of the 
disaster increased the intensity of the disgrace. Bitter beyond every- 
thing to the vanquished was the fact that the Statesman who profited 
by this sudden transformation had been the life-long rival of the 
fallen minister. The Counties, faithful to the Tories since 1848, had 
gone over in large numbers; Lancashire, true during the trials of 
1868, had given way; and the Orangemen of Ulster had been found 
wanting. The only explanation of the wretched business was that 
some malign and venomous genius must have suddenly possessed the 
mind of the people—that some mephitic blast must without warning 
have swept over the land, under the influence of which the light of 
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Toryism could no longer shine, could not even glimmer, was abso- 
lutely extinguished. So thought the placemen, so thought the rank 
and file, so thought the old men who crooned over the fires at the 
Carlton. What ‘The Chief” thought none knew. Never was he 
more mysterious or reticent. He has left on record no expression of 
opinion as to the causes or as to the effects of that unequalled disaster. 
After all, what could he say? It is supposed that he sympathised 
greatly with the fatalistic doctrines of the East ; he knew that his day 
was done, his race run, and that he left behind him no Cesar who 
should take up and carry on the imperial idea. Fora short time he 
fulfilled with stoical calm the duties of leader of the Tories, and while 
he lived hope lived too. Nor was the session of 1880 as bad for the 
Tories as might have been expected. The enterprises of Mr. Brad- 
laugh and the Compensation for Disturbance Bill afforded encourag- 
ing opportunities to the wise and wary old statesman of which 
he knew how to take advantage, and which cheered a desponding 
party. But on the 19th April, 1881, the mischievous and evil- 
minded fortune which had persecuted the Tories sent a crowning 
blow, and Lord Beaconsfield passed away. 

From that hour to this there has hardly been a Tory in or out 
of Parliament, high or low, rich or poor, who, observing at any 
particular moment the political situation, has not exclaimed, mut- 
tered, or thought, “Oh, if. Lord Beaconsfield were alive!’ This 
is really the proudest monument to the departed leader, more endu- 
ring than the bronze on the Abbey Green. This is the truest 
testimony of his inestimable value to the party who for so long 
jeered, feared, flouted, followed, and following at the last greatly 
loved. This, too, is the criticism pointed »nd unanswerable on the 
conduct of affairs since his death, which no amount of memorials of 
confidence, no number of dinners in Pall Mall, no repetitions, 
however frequent, of gushing embraces between the lord and the 
commoner, can meet, modify, or gainsay. 

Such must have been the train of thought, or something very 
similar, which impressed the chief actors in the ceremony that 
marked the 19th of April, 1883, judging from the utterances of which 
they delivered themselves. It is remarkable that in the speeches 
which were made on that occasion not one spark of hope or cheerful- 
ness canbe detected. Artificial eulogies, vapid adjectives, gloomy 
recollections were the order of the day. Yet the career of Lord 
Beaconsfield was rich in illustrations which, if felicitously treated, 
might have stimulated those who heard, and those who read, to 
renewed efforts, fresh enthusiasm, unlimited confidence in the per- 
formance of the laborious task of resistance to the triumphant hosts 
of Radicalism and Demagogy. His life may be painted in a sentence: 
Failure, failure, failure, partial success, renewed failure, ultimate and 
complete triumph. The disastersof 1880 may be greatly overestimated 
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in learning the lesson of Lord Beaconsfield’s career. It is not foolish 
to assume that, if Lord Beaconsfield in 1874 had been the same man 
who turned out Mr. Gladstone in 1866, the Tory party would be in 
office now. But he was very old and very worn when he got to the 
top of the tree, and he was but indifferently served by some of his 
colleagues. Advancing years, an enfeebled constitution, a singularly 
exhausting and painful form of disease, had compelled him to give 
way to a disposition naturally indolent, unsuited to the constant 
mastery of dry administrative detail. He must often have thought 
that he had done nearly enough, that he might with justice allow 
himself to seek in the distractions of London society a pleasure and 
a repose to which, during most of his life, he had been a stranger. 
Only the most captious mind could blame him for this, but this 
it was nevertheless which greatly conduced to the downfall of his 
Government. What time he gave to public affairs was absorbed in 
studying, with the assistance of the Foreign Secretary, the various 
phases of the Eastern complication. All else was neglected. 
Finance was left entirely to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
whose unaided hands deficits and floating debts grew apace. The other 
heads of departments were all allowed to go their own way, doing 
what seemed good in their eyes. There was no master-mind per- 
vading and controlling every branch of the administration. Election 
affairs and organization went to the dogs. The care, the experience, 
the personal supervision which Mr. Disraeli, assisted by a few prac- 
tised hands, had bestowed upon the preparations for the general elec- 
tion of 1874 disappeared. A weak but wide-spreading centralization 
enervated the vigour of the provincial organization. A stupefying 
degree of over-confidence, a foolish contempt for the adversary, 
a fatally erroneous estimate of the revived influence of Mr. Glad- 
stone—these causes, and these alone, all of them preventible, slowly 
but surely worked the ruin. A golden opportunity had been given 
to the Tories, but, owing to the natural decay of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
physical vigour, the opportunity was wasted and lost. Who shall 
say whether such an opportunity will ever return? The Liberals 
can afford better to sustain great disasters than the Conservatives, 
for there is a recuperative power innate in Liberal principles— 
the result of the longing of the human mind for progress and 
for adventure—which enables them to recover rapidly and un- 
expectedly from misfortunes which would seem to be fatal. The 
Tories, though possessing many other advantages, fail in this 
respect. As time goes on their successes will be fewer and 
separated from each other by intervals of growing length; 
unless, indeed, the policy and the principles of the Tory party 
should undergo a surprising development ; unless the secret of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s theory of government is appropriated, understood, 
believed in, sown broadcast amongst the people; unless the mantle of 
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Elijah should fall upon some one who is capable enough and fortu- 
nate enough, carrying with him a united party, to bring to perfec- 
tion those schemes of imperial rule, of social reform which Lord 
Beaconsfield had only time to dream of, to hint at, and to sketch. 

On the occasion which gave rise to these reflections Sir Stafford 
Northcote depicted, with some eloquence and much ingenuity, the 
character of Lord Beaconsfield. It is curious and difficult of expla- 
nation that the three features of Lord Beaconsfield’s career which 
his panegyrist singled out, “force of character, genius, undaunted 
courage,’ which one would have thought that a quarter of a century 
of constant association would have communicated themselves, at any 
rate to some extent, to Lord Beaconsfield’s chief lieutenant, should 
be precisely the qualities which the greatest friends of Sir Stafford 
Northcote declare are conspicuous by their absence in the leader of 
the Opposition in the House of Commons. It is generally believed 
that the other three features insisted upon by the orator, “‘ unweary- 
ing patience, perfect temper, and great magnanimity,” Sir Stafford 
Northcote possesses with perhaps superfluous abundance. I wonder 
whether Sir Stafford Northcote, when he unveiled the statue of his 
former master, allowed his mind to turn for a moment to the com- 
mencement of his own political life, formed under the guidance and 
modelled on the principles of the rival who finally overthrew Lord 
Beaconsfield and now reigns in his stead. Was it owing to the 
training of Mr. Gladstone’s whilom private secretary that during a 
certain period Sir Stafford Northcote, though ostensibly the colleague 
and associate of Mr. Disraeli, found his chief delight in opposing, 
depreciating, or faintly supporting the financial policy of him whom 
he eulogised on the 19th of April, in exalting, admiring, and feebly 
imitating the financial policy of the Manchester school? I wonder 
whether Sir Stafford Northcote thought of the epoch when, in order 
to compensate himself for his failure to obtain the Viceroyalty of 
India, he accepted from Mr. Gladstone, without any previous con- 
sultation with Lord Beaconsfield, a seat on the Washington Commis- 
sion, thereby hampering the Conservative party in their action 
against the surrender to the American Alabama claims. I wonder 
whether his conscience was uneasy with the memory of a moment 
when he permitted a resolution to be carried in the House of Commons 
censuring Lord Beaconsfield in the matter of the appointment of 
Mr. Piggott to the Stationery Office—a vote which would never 
have been agreed to had Sir Stafford Northcote been disposed to 
present the circumstances of the case in their true light to the 
House, and which was immediately and unanimously rescinded by 
the Commons when Lord Beaconsfield in the Lords defended and 
explained the appointment. I wonder whether Sir Stafford North- 
cote, when he removed the scarlet drapery which hid from the eyes 
of the crowd the effigy of the Minister, remembered how he himself, 
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by pertinacious opposition based on little grounds of financial parsi- 
mony, tarnished the lustre, mutilated the form, and prevented the 
realization of that great Eastern development of the Empire which 
had been the dream of Lord Beaconsfield’s life. 

Possibly the character of Lord Beaconsfield was also to some extent 
imperfectly appreciated by Lord Salisbury, to whom, for some reason 
or other, an unknown master of the ceremonies had reserved the very 
secondary function of moving a vote of thanks to Sir Stafford North- 
cote for having unveiled the statue. Speaking to the delegates of the 
various Conservative associations on the eve of the ceremony, Lord 
Salisbury condemned in forcible language “the temptation”? which, 
he said, “was strong to many politicians to attempt to gain the 
victory by bringing into the lobby men whose principles were diver- 
gent, and whose combined forces therefore could not lead to any 
wholesome victory.” Excellent moralising, very suitable to the 
digestions of the country delegates, but one of those puritanical 
theories which party leaders are prone to preach on a platform, 
which has never guided for any length of time the action of poli- 
ticians in the House of Commons, and which, whenever apparently 
put into practice, invariably results in weak and inane proceedings. 
Discriminations between wholesome and unwholesome victories are 
idle and unpractical. Obtain the victory, know how to follow it up, 
leave the wholesomeness or unwholesomeness to critics. Lord Salis- 
bury, when he used the words quoted above, must have forgotten 
that a few hours later he was going to take part in unveiling the 
statue of a statesman whose whole political life was absolutely at 
variance with Lord Salisbury’s maxim. The condemnation of a 
particular method of gaining political victories was in reality a con- 
demnation of the political career of the Earl of Beaconsfield. 

In1852, Mr. Disraeli put Lord John Russell intoa minority by allying 
himself with Lord Palmerston, and in 1857, Mr. Disraeli put Lord 
Palmerston into a minority by allying himself with Mr. Gladstone 
and with the Radical party. In 1858, Mr. Disraeli put Lord Pal- 
merston into a second minority by following the lead of Mr. Milner 
Gibson and the Radicals. At the great meeting at Bridgewater 
House in 1880, Lord Beaconsfield impressed upon his followers the 
immense benefit which the Conservative party had derived from 
their having been able on two occasions to hold office for a short 
time as the result of these alliances. In 1866, Mr. Disraeli, with 
the assistance of Lord Cranborne, placed Mr. Gladstone in a 
minority by allying himself with the Whigs, whose principles are 
even more divergent from the modern Conservatives than the prin- 
ciples of the Radical party, and certainly any political victory in 
which Whigs bear a part must be to the last degree unwholesome 
and scrofulous. But even this unwholesome victory enabled the 
Conservative party, by allying themselves, with the Radicals, to 
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hold office for two years, and during that period to pass a Reform 
Bill, which laid the foundation of the modern Tory party. It is 
worthy of remark that in 1867 Lord Cranborne allied himself with 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright for the purpose of placing in a minority 
the Government from which Lord Cranborne had at that time just 
seceded. Again, in 1873, Mr. Disraeli placed Mr. Gladstone in a 
minority by making a temporary alliance with the Radicals and with 
the Irish. During the present Parliament, if Lord Beaconsfield’s 
political wisdom had imbued his lieutenants, Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment might have been placed in a minority more than once, with 
great consequent loss of virtue and honour to themselves. Nor would 
it have been in any way incumbent upon the Conservatives to have 
taken advantage of any defeat of Mr. Gladstone by grasping at office 
themselves. ‘To have weakened and discredited the Liberal majority, 
by hostile divisions and repeated attacks, would not only have been 
fair, but in my opinion was imperative in dealing with a Govern- 
ment who had obtained office by methods more unscrupulous than 
were ever yet resorted to by English politicians. 

The real moral of Mr. Disraeli’s long series of parliamentary 
tactics, which Lord Salisbury probably appreciates, but thinks 
inexpedient to proclaim, is as follows: Take office only when it 
suits you, but put the Government in a minority whenever you 
decently can. To the first half of this maxim there are no 
exceptions, to the second half the exceptions are extremely rare, and 
in dealing with them this rule may be laid down, “ Whenever, by an 
unfortunate concurrence of circumstances, an Opposition is compelled 
to support the Government, the support should be given with a kick 
and not with a caress, and should be withdrawn at the first available 
moment.” 

The “ Dual Control” which was exhibited to the public under the 
shadow of Lord Beaconsfield’s statue on the 19th April is considered 
by some to be a source of great strength to the party which is blessed 
or afflicted by it. We are invited by Sir Stafford Northcote to 
believe that there has never been the slightest serious difference 
between himself and Lord Salisbury ; and no doubt, as long as 
Sir Stafford Northcote is enabled to occupy the foremost place 
at public ceremonies, it will be convenient and pleasant to him to per- 
sist in this assertion, although it awakens no responsive echo in any 
quarter. It is just possible, however, that the utmost harmony may 
exist between the principals, and certainly there is no direct 
evidence to the contrary; but Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford 
Northcote have each of them adherents, and between the two bands 
of adherents something very far removed from the utmost harmony 
frequently prevails. 

Greater advantage, we are often told, would result to the Con- 
servative party if the leader of the party was a member of the House 
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of Commons than if he wasa peer. This position is asserted with 
much force and persistency by the clique which has attached itself 
to the fortunes of Sir Stafford Northcote. It has not received the 
examination which reflection will show that it requires. Since the 
close of the great war, three leaders have illustrated the annals of 
the Tory party—the Duke of Wellington, Lord Derby, and Lord 
Beaconsfield. Under the guidance of these nobles the Tory party has 
exercised great power and influence, whether in opposition or in 
office. The premiership of Sir Robert Peel destroyed a Tory 
Government. I allude to these historical facts without wishing to 
attach undue weight to them. They are worthy of mention and no 
more. The nucleus of the Tory party is the House of Lords. The 
existence of the party is inseparable from the existence of an 
hereditary chamber ; as inseparable as the latter is from the existence 
of an hereditary monarchy. These will stand or fall together, and 
anything which may tend to exalt the House of Lords will strengthen 
the Tory party and will not endanger the Constitution. When the 
Tories are in office it is, perhaps, of less importance in which House 
the leader may be, though even then it might be shown that consider- 
able advantage attaches to the position of a peer. It is when the 
Tories are in opposition that the matter becomes serious. In the 
present Parliament the Tories in the Commons are in a condition of 
perfect impotence unless largely assisted either by the Irish or by 
the Whigs. By themselves they exercise no influence on the course 
or form of legislation, nor can they in any appreciable degree thwart 
the designs of the Government. This state of things would be little 
altered if the numbers of the Tory party were increased by a general 
election,—unless, indeed, they were increased to such an extent as to 
give them a working majority. Under present circumstances it is 
to the House of Lords alone that the Conservatives in the Commons 
and in the country look for the maintenance of their principles, for 
the rejection or modification of existing legislation, and for an effective 
control of a Government which is believed to aim at great constitu- 
tional changes; and it is in the House of Lords that the genius and 
experience of the Tory party are concentrated. The large Tory 
majority in the Upper House.well and wisely handled by a states- 
man possessing the full confidence of the entire party in and out of 
Parliament can fulfil these duties with safety and success. These 
duties, however, are in many respects delicate, sometimes full of 
political danger, and require for their proper discharge considerable 
tact and much courage. Nothing can be more destructive of these 
qualities than the existence in the House of Commons of a leader of 
co-ordinate authority with the statesman who may be leading the 
Lords. No other result of such an arrangement can be looked for 
than divided councils, timid operations, distracted followers, broken 
ranks, constant failure. On the House of Lords the brunt of the 
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battle against Radical encroachments will always fall when the 
Tories are in a minority in the Commons. At the end of every 
session since the commencement of the present Parliament one 
thought has disturbed and perplexed the country : “ What will the 
Lords do?” 

The action of the House of Lords in rejecting the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill was bold in the extreme. At that time Lord 
Beaconsfield was leader. A Government had only just come into 
office with an overwhelming majority, and with an almost unlimited 
letter of credit from the constituencies. The measure was declared 
by the Ministers to be absolutely necessary for the government of 
Ireland. The Lords refused even to consider it, and their action was 
received by the country with great equanimity, possibly with no 
inconsiderable amount of approval. Boldness in politics, as in war, 
never fails. From the days of Nicias it is the hesitating, the so- 
called cautious, the would-be-safe-all-round man who spreads ruin 
and devastation on every side. I can imagine occasions when it 
might be the duty of the Lords to continue to resist the Commons, 
even though an appeal to the country upon the matter in conflict 
might seem to have gone against the hereditary House—occasions 
when a failure to resist would be cursed by posterity. Such an 
occasion possibly arose at the time of the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. A second may be upon us again before long. No 
doubt the sentiment I have just ventured upon would cause some of 
our leaders in the House of Commons to shiver with fear and dismay, 
and if they had anything to do with such a crisis, the “ débandade ” 
might be discounted beforehand with great certainty. Can the 
wildest imagination conceive “the Junta” in the House of Com- 
mons deciding upon such strokes of audacity as the declaration of 
war against Austria by Prince Bismarck, the repudiation of the Black 
Sea Treaty by Prince Gortchakoff, the concession by Austria of a 
Constitution to Hungary, the overthrow of the imperial régime by 
M. Gambetta, and the formation of the Government of National 
Defence? Let fancy revel in the possibilities occasioned by the con- 
struction of the Channel Tunnel, and “the Junta” under the 
necessity of deciding whether they should blow it up or leave it alone 
a little longer. Yet in an empire whose limits may be found in 
every ocean, on every land, amongst every people, in a country 
where the fiercest strife of parties is continually agitating political, 
economical, and social questions of the gravest nature, crises of an 
analogous nature to those alluded to above will recur and recur 
again. 

A study of electoral probabilities may lead to the following con- 
clusions. In England the Conservatives are strong, numerous, and 
confident, and there is every reason to believe that at a general 
election they might carry a remarkable number of counties and 
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boroughs. The evil feature of the situation appears to be that 
Treland, Scotland, and Wales are irreconcilably hostile to the Tory 
party. An accession of strength in England sufficient to counter- 
balance the almost unanimous enmity of these three countries would 
be a miracle, a direct interposition of Providence of a very unusual 
character, which even the most pious mind would hardly be justified 
in looking forward to. The Nonconformist tendencies of Scotland 
and Wales preclude much hope of Tory popularity in those regions. 
In Ireland, however, something might be done; and if Lord Beacons- 
field’s spirit could for a moment animate his statue, an Irish policy 
might be suggested which would captivate the Celtic race. This, 
however, is so dangerous a subject that I pass from it with haste. 

Some of Lord Beaconsfield’s phrases will bear any amount of 
microscopic examination. Speaking at Manchester in 1871, by 
the alteration of a letter in a quotation from the Vulgate, he re- 
vealed the policy which ought to guide Tory leaders at the present 
time: “Sanitas sanitatum, omnia sanitas.’’ Such was the quotation 
in which a careful mind will discover a scheme of social progress 
and reform, of dimensions so large and wide-spreading that many 
volumes would not suffice to explain its details. By it is shadowed 
forth, and in it is embraced, a social revolution which, passing by 
and diverting attention from wild longings for organic change, com- 
mences with the little peddling Boards of Health which occupy 
and delight the Local Government Department, comprises Lord 
Salisbury’s plans for the amelioration of the dwellings of the poor, 
carries with it Lord Carnarvon’s ideal of compulsory national 
insurance, includes Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s temperance propaganda, 
preserves and reclaims commons and open spaces favoured by Mr. 
Bryce, constructs people’s parks, collects and opens to the masses 
museums, libraries, art-galleries, does not disdain the public wash- 
houses of Mr. Jesse Collings. Public and private thrift must ani- 
mate the whole, for it is from public thrift that the funds for these 
largesses can be drawn, and it is by private thrift alone that their 
results can be utilised and appreciated. The expression “ Tory 
Democracy” has excited the wonder of some, the alarm of others, and 
great and bitter ridicule from the Radical party. It has, unfortu- 
nately, been subjected to some discredit by having been used by 
Mr. Forwood, the Conservative candidate at the last Liverpool 
election, who used it without knowing what he was talking about. 
But the “Tory Democracy” may yet exist; the elements for its 
composition only require to be collected, and the labour may some 
day possibly be effected by the man, whoever he may be, upon whom 
the mantle of Elijah has descended. 


Ranpoten §. CuurcHiLu. 





CARLYLE IN SOCIETY AND AT HOME. 


Durine two years which have elapsed since Mr. Carlyle’s death his 
literary biographer has published two volumes of his Reminiscences 
and two of a biography extending over the first half of his life. 
Three volumes of Mfrs. Carlyle’s Letters raise the number to seven, 
in addition to two volumes of Carlyle’s Correspondence with Emerson, 
edited at Boston by Mr. Charles Eliot Norton. The more interest- 
ing and probably the fuller half of the biography will appear here- 
after; and Mr. Froude has at his disposal some thousands of letters 
exchanged between Carlyle and his numerous correspondents. All 
the English publications have, with or without reason, produced a 
painful impression, although the general estimate of Carlyle’s per- 
sonal character will probably emerge from the cloud of temporary 
prejudice. Notwithstanding his anxious avoidance of undue par- 
tiality, there is no reason to doubt that Mr. Froude intended to do 
justice to the memory of his friend. In the preface to the biography 
he quotes, and accepts as obligatory on himself, the principle which 
is laid down by Carlyle in a review of Lockhart’s Life of Scott. It 
appears that Lockhart had been accused of indiscretion in noticing 
foibles and errors which qualified his delineation of an otherwise 
perfect character. 


‘“The very hero,” wrote Carlyle, ‘‘of the biography is rendered unheroic, 
unornamental facts of him and those he had to do with being set forth in plain 
English. . . . Know that by this plan ‘only, executed as was possible, could 
the biographer hope to make a biography; and blame him not that he did 
what it had been his worst fault not to do.” 

The result of Lockhart’s adherence to the rule was that Scott’s 
literary fame was illustrated and enhanced by sympathetic admira- 
tion for his personal qualities, as they were exhibited in his private 
career. Carlyle was not less upright or noble than Scott, and 
perhaps in the course of a laborious and unworldly life he committed 
fewer serious errors. Mr. Froude, in the formal biography, recog- 
nises and describes Carlyle’s singularly pure and lofty character ; 
but in other publications he has, probably with the best intentions, 
concentrated the attention of his readers on the peculiarities and 
shortcomings which were calculated to produce popular disapproval 
and distaste. The latest instalment of biographical documents, 
consisting of Mrs. Carlyle’s letters from the beginning of their 
residence in London to her death, is interesting in itself, except 
where it is concerned with sordid details; but, as far as it indicates 
her own occasional discontent and her husband’s domestic defects, 
the violation of privacy is redeemed by no compensating advan- 
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tage. It is true that Mr. Carlyle consented to the publication ; 
but Mr. Froude was at liberty either to suppress the whole, or 
to omit the letters or passages which were certain to provoke 
offensive comment. It may be confidently asserted that when 
Carlyle prepared the letters for publication, he overlooked com- 
plaints which have furnished unfriendly observers with almost 
all the matter of their criticism. The principal fault in his 
character as disclosed by the letters was a certain dulness of percep- 
tion in regard of his wife’s sensitive nature. When he wasawakened 
to the knowledge of her failing health, and after her death, he felt 
deep regret for his former obtuseness ; but he apparently overlooked 
the meaning of many of her letters, for he refers with mournful 
pride and with entire absence of self-reproach to the relations which 
at one time excited her jealousy, while his unintended neglect of 
her sufferings is always remembered with sorrow and remorse. Mr. 
Froude discharges his self-imposed duty of unreserved exposure by 
carefully directing attention to an episode which occupies fewer than 
twelve pages out of twelve hundred of Mrs. Carlyle’s published 
letters. In his conscientious determination to leave nothing untold, 
he has not confined himself to the materials for personal criticism 
and gossip which were in well-intended candour furnished by 
Carlyle himself. 


** A part only,” says Mr. Froude, ‘‘ of the following extracts was selected by 
Mr. Carlyle, and a part sufficient merely to leave a painful impression without 
explaining the origin of his wife’s discontent. There ought to be no mystery 
about Carlyle, and there is no occasion for mystery. The diaries and other 
papers were placed in my hands that I might add whatever I might think 
necessary in the way of elucidation, and in this instance I have thought it 
right to avail myself of his permission.” 


It is true that there is no occasion for mystery in so ordinary 
and intelligible a grievance as the vexation of a wife whose husband 
finds another house occasionally more attractive than his own. In 
this case there was no question of even temporary separation, for 
Mrs. Carlyle habitually accompanied Carlyle in his visits, or, if she 
at any time declined an invitation, the refusul was given by her own 
desire. Mr. Froude gives an animated and accurate description of the 
society in which Carlyle for some years found his chief enjoyment. 


‘‘Mr. Baring, afterwards Lord Ashburton, one of the best and wisest 
men in the high circle of English public life, was among the first to recognise 
Carlyle’s extraordinary qualities. He soon became, and he remained to 
his déath, the most intimate and attached of Carlyle’s friends. Lady Harriet 
was a gifted and brilliant woman, who cared nothing for the frivolous occupa- 
tions of fashion. She sought out and surrounded herself with the most 
distinguished persons in politicsand literature, and was the centre of a planetary 
system in which statesmen, poets, artists, every man who had raised himself 
into notice by genuine intellectual worth, revolved while she lived as satellites. 
By Lady Harriet, Carlyle was ardently welcomed. In the world which 
gathered about herself and her husband he found himself among persons whom 
he could more nearly regard as his equals than any whom he had met with 
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elsewhere. He was thrown into connection with the men who were carrying 
on the business of the world, in a sphere where he could make his influence 
felt among them. He was, perhaps, at one time ambitious of taking an active 
part in such affairs himself, and of ‘doing something more for the world,’ as 
Lord Byron said, ‘than writing books for it.’ At any rate his visits to Bath 
House, and the Grange, Lord Ashburton’s house in Hampshire, gave him 
great enjoyment, and for many years as much of his leisure as he could spare 
was spent in the Ashburton society.” 

‘*The acquaintance which was so agreeable to himself was less pleasant 
to Mrs. Carlyle. She was intensely proud of her husband, and wished to 
be first with him. . . . When she found that he had leisure for Bath House, 
though none for her, she became jealous and irritable. She was herself of 
course invited there, but the wives of men of genius, like the wives of bishops, 
do not take the social rank of their husbands. Women understand how 
to make each other uncomfortable in little ways invisible to others, and 
Mrs. Carlyle soon perceived that she was admitted into those high regions for her 
husband’s sake and not for her own.” 


It may, for anything I know to the contrary, be true that women 
understand how to make each other uncomfortable in little ways ; but 
it was not true of Lady Ashburton. She was the most magnanimous 
of women, and she had no little ways. In her house, if in no other, 
the wives of her friends took the social rank of their husbands, and 
of some of them I can say from my own knowledge that they 
became warmly attached to Lady Ashburton. 

It appears from the letters that Mrs. Carlyle sometimes willingly 
visited the Grange while her husband remained in London. 

‘** But for a cold,” she writes in December, 1850, ‘‘ I should have been now at 
the Grange, where I had engaged myself to be on the 10th. The month of 
country, of pure air and green fields might have done me good, but I felt quite 
cowardly before the prospect of so much dressing for dinner and talking for 
effect, especially as I was to have gone this time on my own basis, Mr. C. being 
too busy with his book to waste a month at present, besides having a sacred 
horror of the several lots of children who were to be there, and the bother 
about whom drove him out of all patience last year.” 

There is nothing here about little ways, or the power of women to 
make each other uncomfortable. The shyness about dressing for 
dinner is quite intelligible; and Mrs. Carlyle was excusably mis- 
taken if she thought that the practice of talking for effect was 
encouraged by the master or mistress of the Grange. 

In his Reminiscences, Carlyle describes her first visit to Addis- 
combe, Lord Ashburton’s villa, near Croydon. 

‘* This time I had at once joined the company under the shady trees on their 
beautiful lawn; and my little woman, in five minutes, her dress all adjusted, 
came stepping out round the corner of the house, with such a look of lovely inno- 
cence, modesty, ingenuousness, powerfully suppressed humility, and radiances 
of native cleverness, intelligence, and dignity toward the great ladies and great 


gentlemen ; it seems to me at this moment I have never seen a more beautiful 
expression of a human face. Oh, my dearest, my dearest, that cannot now 


know how dear!” 

If Mrs. Carlyle at any time felt embarrassment in the society which 
she thus entered, she deserves credit for having always appeared in 
it perfectly at her ease. She took her share in conversation, and she 
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formed friendly relations with several of the other guests of the 
house. But for painful disclosures, which ought not to have 
been made public, the distress which she seems to have suffered 
would never have been known to those who were not in the secret. 
Notwithstanding his expressions of remorse, I doubt whether Carlyle 
to the last understood the extent, or even the nature, of her jealous 
feeling. The evidence against him, which has been with conscientious 
industry collected by Mr. Froude, would probably have surprised the 
unconscious offender. Miss Geraldine Jewsbury, Mrs. Carlyle’s most 
intimate friend, has, at Mr. Froude’s request, furnished him with 
a statement which, as it must be assumed, contains a faithful account 
of the impressions which she received from Mrs. Carlyle’s conversa- 
tion at the time. If Miss Jewsbury is not in all respects strictly 
accurate, she needs no excuse for taking the part of her friend against 
her friend’s husband, and her friend’s husband’s friend. 

‘She was miserable, more abidingly and intensely miserable than words can 
utter. The misery was a reality, no matter whether her imagination made it 
or not... . Any other wife would have laughed at Mr. C.’s bewitchment 
with Lady A., but to her there was a complicated aggravation which made it 
very hard to endure. Lady A. was admired for sayings and doings for which 
she was snubbed. She saw through Lady A.’s little ways and grande-dame 
manners, and knew what they were worth.” 

It has been already said that Lady Ashburton had no little ways; 
and her manners, although they well became a great lady, were the 
reverse of what Miss Jewsbury probably means to suggest. I think 
Miss Jewsbury was not acquainted with Lady Ashburton; and 
indeed she is evidently repeating phrases used in her anger by 
Mrs. Carlyle. 


‘Lady A. was excessively capricious towards her, and made her feel that 
they cared more about him than about ler. She was never allowed to visit 
anywhere but at the Grange; and the mortifications and vexations which she 
felt, though they were often and often self-made, were none the less intolerable 
to her. At first she was charmed with Lady A., but soon found that she had 
no real hold upon her, nor ever could or would have. Her sufferings were real, 
intense, and at times too grievous to be borne. C. did not understand all 
this, and only felt her to be unreasonable.” 

The most malignant of all commentators on Mr. Froude’s publica- 
tion has not hesitated to convert Miss Jewsbury’s mysterious and 
ill-chosen phrase “ bewitchment” into the offensive assertion that 
Carlyle was “besotted ;” and he repeats the statement that Mrs. 
Carlyle was forbidden to visit elsewhere than at the Grange, though 
the letters themselves abundantly show, as he perceives, that Miss 
Jewsbury was mistaken. Her error probably arises from Carlyle’s 
objection to his wife’s acceptance of an invitation from a lady, a 
stranger to both, with whom Miss Jewsbury was staying. His wish 
that his wife should constantly accompany him in his visits to the 
Grange ought to have convinced her that her irritation was unrea- 
sonable or exaggerated. The grievance is not so much that Carlyle 
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is unjustly judged, as that his memory should be dragged before the 
tribunal of popular opinion to be judged at all. The Rhadamanthine 
severity of his biographer is illustrated by a careful insistence on 
less serious charges. To a series of letters in 1843, which needed no 
explanation, a note is prefixed for the purpose of calling attention 
to a supposed instance of selfishness or neglect. 

‘‘The house in Cheyne Row requiring paint and other readjustments, Carlyle 
had gone on a visit to Wales, leaving his wife to endure the confusion and 
superintend the workmen along with her maid.” 

No sensible woman desires the presence of her husband when a 
small house is turned upside down by painters and carpenters. 

‘‘You see,” says Mrs. Carlyle in her first letter to Carlyle in Wales, ‘‘ you 


do so hate commotion that this house gets no periodical cleanings like other 
people’s, and one must make the most of your absence.” 


Neither husband nor wife foresaw that, forty years later, indignant 
moralists would revile his memory on the ground of an arrangement 
which suited them both, and which concerned and concerns no other 
human being. 

While Carlyle, in the morbid depression which followed his wife’s 
death and in the chronic melancholy of his later years, laments 
with mournful reiteration his former blindness to her sufferings, he 
never confesses intentional neglect. Least of all does he regret the 
long-continued friendship which had at one time caused her dis- 
content. One of his notes inserted at the proper date in the 
collected letters, records how— 

‘‘At Paris, on her way home from Nice, Lady Ashburton (born Lady 
Harriet Montagu) suddenly died—suddenly to the doctors and those who 
believed them, in which number, fondly hoping against hope, was I. A sad 
and greatly interesting event to me and to many! The most queen-like 
woman I had ever known orseen. The honour of her constant regard had for 
ten years back been amongst my proudest and most valued possessions; but 
now gone—for ever gone. ... In no society, English or other, had I seen 
the equal or the second of this great lady that was gone; by nature and culture 
Sacile princeps che, I think, of all great ladies I have ever seen.” . 

Carlyle’s noble eulogy, which was as just as it was eloquent, bears 
no trace of the “ bewitchment” or the “ besotted” condition which 
has been imagined through pardonable prejudice, or invented by 
discreditable spite. The wife of a man of genius might perhaps 
naturally resent his judgment that another woman had no equal 
or second; but there must be faithful and devoted husbands in 
the world whose wives are even in their opinion not superior to all 
the rest of their sex. Mrs. Carlyle, though she was never just to 
Lady Ashburton, said, after her first visit— 


‘** This Lady Harriet Baring with whom we have been staying is the cleverest 
woman I ever saw in my life.” 


She proceeds to express a doubt whether she ever would be anything 
other than the most amusing and graceful woman of her time. 
It is impossible to say whether Carlyle, if he had understood his 
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wife’s feelings, would have sacrificed to her exacting temper the 
chief pleasure of his life. If she had possessed the will and the 
power to withdraw him from the first congenial society he had ever 
known, she would have inflicted an irreparable injury on him, 
and perhaps indirectly on herself. In the sunshine of that 
pleasant region all his nature seemed to expand. He was nowhere 
else so bright, so communicative, and so cheerful; and his conversa- 
tion rose even above its ordinary standard. I have often since 
regretted that I had not the industry to take notes, after the manner 
of Boswell, of his profuse outpourings of imagination and humour. 
A few half-forgotten scraps and fragments inadequately represent 
a colloquial, or rather an oral faculty, which has seldom or 
never been equalled or approached. As to the value, or even the 
meaning, of his doctrines there might be differences of opinion; but 
many competent judges whom I have consulted agree to the full 
extent in my admiration of his inexhaustible fertility and of his 
brilliant expression. His preference for the Grange, or Addiscombe, 
or Bath House, was explained by sufficient reasons. As Mr. 
Froude says, he was now for the first time in the society of his 
equals, and he was brought into connection with those who carried 
on the business of the world. Mr. Froude has probably reason for 
adding that he may have hoped himself to exercise practical influ- 
ence; but the only political function for which he could in any 
circumstances have been qualified was that of a confidential and 
irresponsible adviser to some ruling statesman. The position of 
William v. Humboldt at the Court of Frederic William 1V., as the 
king’s non-official counsellor and daily companion, is only possible 
under a personal government. If Carlyle had himself any ambition 
of the kind his dream must have been soon dispelled. The social 
enjoyment remained. He had previously known many persons of 
ability and eminence ; some among them of the highest intellectual 
rank ; but he saw his London acquaintances occasionally and sepa- 
rately with an admixture of mediocrity and commonplace. The 
results of his later experience are contained in a passage of his bio- 
graphy of his wife :— 

‘* Certain of the aristocracy, however, did seem to me still very noble, and 
with due limitation of the wholly worthless (none of whom had we to do with) 
I should vote at present that, of classes known to me in England, the aristocracy 
(with its perfection of human politeness, its continual grace of bearing and 
action, steadfast honour, light address, and cheerful stoicism), if you see well 
into it, is actually yet the best of English classes. Deep in it we never were— 
promenaders on the shore rather; but I have known it too, and formed 
deliberate judgment as above. My dear one in theory did not go so far, I think, 
in that direction, in fact was not at the pains to form much ‘theory;’ but no 
eye in the world was quicker than hers for individual specimens, and to the last 
she had great pleasure in assorting more or less with the select of them, Lady 
William Russell, Dowager Lady Sandwich, Lady, &c., &c. (and not in over 
quantity). I remember at first sight of the first Lady Ashburton (who was far 
from regularly beautiful, but was probably the chief of all those great ladies), 
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she said of her to me, ‘Something in her like a heathen goddess,’ which was a 
true reading, and in a case not plain at all, but oftener mistaken than rightly 


taken.” 

Here again the tone in which Lady Ashburton is mentioned, as well 
as the connection in which she is placed with Mrs. Carlyle, imply 
a total unconsciousness of any questionable conduct or feeling. 

Lord Houghton has given in his Monographs an accurate and 
vivid account of Lady Ashburton’s conversation :— 

‘*T do not know,” he says, ‘‘ how I can better describe this faculty than as 
the fullest and freest exercise of an intellectual gaiety that presented the most 
agreeable and amusing pictures in few and varied words, making high comedy out 
of daily life, and relieving sound sense and serious observation with imaginative 
contrasts and delicate surprises. .... While persons cognisant of the wit, and 
appreciative of her rapidity of movement and dexterity of fence, were fully 
sympathetic with Princess Lieven’s judgment, ‘ Qwil vaudrait bien s’abonner 
pour entendre causer cette femme,’ there were many estimable people to whom the 
electric transition from grave to gay was thoroughly distasteful. .... It was 
in truth a joyous sincerity that no conventionalities could restrain, a festive 
nature flowering through the artificial soil of elevated life.” 

Lord Houghton would, as I infer from other passages, agree with 
me that Lady Ashburton’s influence on the intercourse of her guests 
was as remarkable as her own conversation. She was not less great as 
a conductor than as a performer, though, with the single exception of 
Carlyle, she was always the best talker, and without exception the best 
converser in the room. To her intimate acquaintances, in conversation 
or in familiar letters she was still more amusing. Lady Ashburton was 
the only woman whom I ever knew whose playfulness sometimes 
took the form, not uncommon among humorous men, of comic 
fiction or grotesque exaggeration. JI remember, in an animated 
history of the sorrows of a neglected childhood, a cruel gover- 
ness who locked up and starved her pupil, and a kind housemaid 
who fed the prisoner through the keyhole with toasted cheese 
poured through a quill. The anecdote was not the less interesting 
because the feat appeared to me physically impossible. . She had, 
perhaps, modified and improved a quotation which she once sent me 
from the sermon of the previous Sunday, to the effect that ‘‘ The 
Scriptures are very obscure, and were never meant to be understood ; 
for what might not have been the consequence if they had been ? ” 
Of the good sense and the right feeling of her graver discourse I have 
no intention of speaking further, except to say that her force of 
character was shown by her tacit rejection of all Carlyle’s heterodox 
and subversive doctrines. She sometimes expressed wonder at her 
good fortune in having been admitted to the intimate friendship of such 
a man; but she asserted her privilege as a woman to trust her own feel- 
ings rather than any dogmatic or anti-dogmatic teaching. Although 
her political friends were for the most part Whigs, and notwithstand- 
ing her constant intercourse with the most eloquent of heretics, her 
own predilections, temporal and spiritual, were always in favour of 
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ancient beliefs and established institutions. It was one of her favourite 
paradoxes that she liked no one more or less for liking or disliking 
herself; but she must really have regarded with grateful complacency 
the admiration and attachment of the chief among her friends. An 
anecdote which she once sent me illustrates her full appreciation of 
Carlyle’s minor peculiarities :— 


‘*The Carlyles had a maid some two years ago who was untidy, useless in all 
ways, but ‘abounding in grace,’ and in consequent censure of every one above 
or below her, and of everything she couldn’t understand. After a long apos- 
trophe one day, as she was bringing in dinner, Carlyle ended with, ‘ And this I 
can tell you, that if you don’t carry the dishes straight, so as not to spill the 
gravy, so far from being tolerated in heaven, you won’t be even tolerated on 
earth.’ I often feel as if I ayas spilling that gravy.” 

The story has an incidental interest, because it must almost cer- 
tainly have been toll to Laly Ashburton by Mrs. Carlyle. There 
could scarcely at the time have been an extreme feeling of dislike on 
the part of the narrator; and a woman given to the “little ways” 
which Mr. Froude and Miss Jewsbury condemn would not have 
accepted and repeated the story. 

Without the friendship which has given rise to so much officious 
criticism, Carlyle’s life would have been impoverished and stunted. 
Notwithstanding his humble birth and rustic training he was keenly 
sensible to refinement of character and manner, and his own de- 
meanour, though not conventional, was gracious and on fit occasions 
courtly. He seemed to be on friendly terms with all the habitual 
visitors at the Grange, though they varied widely in character and 
circumstances. Among the number were Lord Lansdowne, Lord Cla- 
rendon, Lord Grey, Lord Granville, Lord Canning, Lord Houghton, 
Lord Elcho, Sir Henry Taylor, Mr. Twisleton, and Mr. Brookfield. 
Lord Aberdeen, whom Lord and Lady Ashburton greatly respected 
and esteemed, was, I believe, an occasional visitor. One of the oldest 
and most intimate friends of the family was Mr. Ellice, surnamed 
the Bear, and the contrast between his cynical and prosaic sagacity 
and Carlyle’s vaguely eloquent inspiration never impaired their 
mutual good understanding. Carried away by his own rapid flow 
of thought and language, Carlyle sometimes forgot whom he was 
addressing. I remember his quoting a real or apocryphal speech 
made by the elder Pitt to the Duke of Newcastle, in answer to a 
statement of the Duke’s that it was impossible to have a certain 
expedition ready at the required moment :— 


‘<< Tf” said the imperious Secretary in Carlyle’s version, ‘the money and the 
men are not ready on Thursday next at ten o’clock, your Grace’s head shall 
roll at your Grace’s feet.” That,” continued Carlyle in a tone of eloquent indig- 
nation, ‘‘is the way to speak to an incapable minister.” 

At this point he remembered that he was thundering in the face 
of Mr. Sidney Herbert, then Minister of War, and his ready apology 
ended in a good-humoured laugh, in which they both heartily 
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joined. I have heard Carlyle accuse himself of a still more 
untoward mistake of the same nature. He had once been expatiating 
on the miraculous effects of discipline as exhibited in a 74-gun ship, 
manned by a rabble swept together in the old times by crimps and 
press-gangs :— 


‘‘In a few months,” Carlyle said, ‘‘the ship has become a perfect machine, 
worked with undeviating regularity, and if she meets a Frenchman of her own 


size she blows her into atoms.” 

Prince Jerome Napoleon, whom he was addressing, may, perhaps, 
have been Jess placable than Mr. Sidney Herbert. At the Grange and 
elsewhere Carlyle engaged in frequent encounters with a friend in 
whose society he always delighted, a humorist like himself, though of 
a different type. When the prophet was most in earnest he was met 
by an apparently latitudinarian indifference to austere moral rules; 
and his consequent indignation only provoked still more ostentatious 
displays of ethical laxity. I have been often reminded by their 
contests of a match between a secutor and a retiarius in the arena. 
The fierce onslaught of the swordsman was again and again baffled 
and entangled in the meshes of an ingenious sophism; and it was 
sometimes difficult to award the prize of victory. Carlyle had, 
perhaps, the best of it on an occasion when he was urging his friend 
to use his influence as a Member of Parliament to effect some object 
which, as both agreed, was desirable. The member objected that 
he could do nothing, because his constituents took no interest in the 
matter. 


‘‘ Your constituents!” said the moralist. ‘Do you think that at the Day of 
Judgment, when you are asked why you did not perform this plain duty, 


it will be any answer to say that your constituents did not care? It will be you 
that will be damned, and not your constituents.” 


The contingency was, I believe, averted, as the task which Carlyle 
sought to impose on his friend was afterwards undertaken and suc- 
cessfully accomplished. ; 

I had known Carlyle for some years before I first met him at the 
Grange, but it is, perhaps, because I knew him there best that the 
recently published descriptions of his character as harsh and gloomy 
have surprised me, as they have shocked his admirers, and created 


a general prejudice against his character. My recollections are of 
almost uniform geniality and of unfailing courtesy, though his 
cheerfulness might not be always undisturbed. Even his satirical 
epigrams were generally free from bitterness; and they often con- 
densed some tenable view of a character into a few words. A laudatory 
conversation among some of the remaining guests after the visit of 
an eminent mechanical engineer to the Grange was summed up by 
Carlyle in the remark that “he seemed to be a clean, veracious 
smith.” Many years before, as I walked away with him from a 
house where a friend whom he then loved above all others had 
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discussed various topics in rapid succession, he said by way of 
comment, ‘He has the mind of a kangaroo.” He liked and 
respected Cobden, and I think the repeal of the Corn Laws 
was the only legislative measure in which he at any time took 
a genuine interest, but becoming tired of the praises bestowed 
on the hero of the day after his great success, he once described him 
as “fan inspired bagman who believed in a calico millennium.” 
Cobden’s biographer has proved with superfluous cogency that the 
imputation was undeserved. The first Athenian who proposed to 
ostracise Aristides may perhaps have indulged in some similar 
epigram. It wasin a conversation with Cobden himself, and under 
similar provocation, that Carlyle enunciated the well-known proposi- 
tion, that the Americans had done nothing except that they had 
produced, with unexampled rapidity, eighteen millions of the greatest 
bores on the surface of this earth. In one of his letters to Emerson, 
who had gently remonstrated against his outrageous assertion, he 
graciously admits that there may perhaps be eighteen thousand 
Americans to whom the charge cannot fairly be applied. In all 
these cases he indulged his humorous propensity without thinking it 
necessary to cultivate either literal accuracy or dispassionate justice. 
The peevish harshness of the personal judgments which are unfor- 
tunately preserved in his Reminiscences were evidently products 
of sorrow and disease. No humorist or eloquent talker could be 
more inadequately represented by the quotation of a few sayings, 
accidentally and perhaps imperfectly remembered; for the most 
remarkable characteristic of Carlyle in conversation was spontaneous 
abundance of thought and language. He was not at his best in his 
occasional declamations against the vices of the age. It mattered 
littke for social purposes that his denunciations were frequently 
unjust or exaggerated. It was a more serious drawback that he some- 
times lashed himself into anger as he spoke, and that the patience of 
his hearers was tried, as well as his own temper. Lady Ashburton’s 
tact and her well-deserved influence over the orator often averted 
the mischief. Her skill in turning the conversation usually sufficed 
to divert Carlyle’s attention from the degeneracy of the age; 
and sometimes she recalled him in a moment to cheerfulness by a 
few words of extravagant parody delivered in his own accent and tone. 
I remember at least one instance in which Mrs. Carlyle interfered with 
equal success. While he was expatiating at unusual length on the 
paramount duty of silence, his wife, perhaps noticing or anticipating 
a smile on the face of some listener, touched him lightly on the arm. 
“Why,” he said with momentary impatience, “do you touch me? 
But,” he went on without a pause, relaxing into a pleasant laugh, 
“T know very well why you touched me, and you were quite right. 
I had much better practise silence than preach it.” There was 
happily no danger of his conforming too strictly to his own precept. 
uu 2 
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There could be no doubt that he occupied more than an average 
share of the conversation, or that he declined discussion and argu- 
ment; but those who appreciated him were generally content to 
listen, if they were wise, and they had no desire to analyse or dis- 
prove his picturesque prophecies. Almost the only occasion on 
which I remember to have heard Carlyle engaged in an elaborate 
defence of his opinions or assertions was at a breakfast-party in 
London, against an opponent no less formidable than Lord Macaulay. 
The subject of dispute was the character of Henry Cromwell, whom 
Lord Macaulay described, in words quoted from Mrs, Hutchinson’s 
Memoirs, as “‘a deboshed cavalier.”” Carlyle maintained not only 
that the charge was unjust, but that Henry Cromwell was an able 
and upright statesman. Both disputants were equally vigorous and 
voluble ; but, not pretending to have any independent opinion on 
the question, I observed that Carlyle referred to many contempo- 
rary authorities, while Lord Macaulay, at the end of every rhetorical 
period, invariably reverted to Mrs. Hutchinson and her deboshed 
cavalier. “I have read,” Carlyle once answered, not without 
impatience, “all that that shrill female ever wrote, and I can assert 
that she knew nothing of Henry Cromwell. I have read every ex- 
isting letter which she wrote, and all that is written about him, and 
know that he was not a deboshed cavalier.” The only other speaker 
who intervened was Sir George Lewis, whose sceptical instinct never 
failed him. In answer to Carlyle’s argument from the letters he sug- 
gested that Henry Cromwell, when he was Lord Deputy in Ireland, 
probably saved himself the trouble of writing, by merely signing 
letters written by his secretary. I forget whether Lord Macaulay 
accepted the aid of his unexpected ally. Mr. Trevelyan, I think, 
somewhere expresses regret that Lord Macaulay never appreciated the 
merits of some of his greatest contemporaries, especially of Carlyle. 
As usual in such cases, the neglect or distaste was reciprocal. Little 
as Carlyle liked interruption or contradiction, he was always 
ready to recognise in his turn any happy remark or appropriate 
anecdote, and he had the great merit of being a hearty laugher. He 
sometimes derived extreme amusement from the most extravagant 
_forms of humour. In two or three days he repeated a dozen or a 
score of times, with bursts of unextinguishable laughter, a story 
which he had, I think, heard from Mr. Tennyson, of some Scotch 
gentlemen who in the good old times had a three-days’ bout of 
steady drinking. Late on the third day one of the party, pointing 
to another, said to his neighbour, “The laird looks unco gash.” 
“Gash!” was the answer, “he may weel look gash, as he has been 
deid these twa days.” I heard the story for the last time as we 
came away from a house where we had been dining, and Carlyle must 
have surprised his fellow-passengers in a Chelsea omnibus which 
he entered before he had done laughing. 
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The substance of Carlyle’s most pessimist harangues was luckily 
not such as to offend the feelings or prejudices of his hearers. It 
was not difficult to bear with equanimity the announcement that the 
human race, and especially the English nation, were sinking lower 
and lower into perdition. Community or universality of guilt and of 
wretchedness has a tendency to mitigate both remorse and alarm; and 
the occupation of listening to a witty and eloquent discourse among 
agreeable company in a pleasant drawing-room was not profoundly 
depressing. Carlyle never concerned himself with party politics ; 
and in his later years he had become to a great extent reconciled to 
existing ecclesiastical arrangements. When I first knew him he was 
in the habit of anticipating with much complacency the early collapse 
of the Church of England. I remember a parable which he related 
in answer to a remark that great energy was at that time shown in 
building and restoring churches. 

‘* When,” he said, ‘‘I lived in Annandale, it was well known that any 
farmer who was about to become bankrupt, was sure to appear at Dumfries fair 


in a pair of new top-boots. The poor old Church of England is now putting on 
her new boots.” 


About the same time he paid a.visit, which is mentioned in one of 
Mrs. Carlyle’s letters, to the Bishop of St. David’s, at Abergwili. 
Bishop Thirlwall, whose “hard, grey mind,” as Lady Ashburton 


happily called it, was relieved by a strong vein of sarcastic humour, 
complained to a friend of the difficulty which he had felt in asking 
any of his neighbours to meet Carlyle. ‘I was certain,” he said, 
‘that none of them had ever heard his name, and that they would 
all identify him with Richard Carlile” (an obscure publisher who 
used to be frequently prosecuted for profane libels), “and I thought,” 
continued the bishop, ‘that Carlyle’s conversation would tend to 
confirm the impression.” 

Long afterwards he reconsidered his early judgment, and in spite 
of his odd mixture of Calvinistic habits of thought with extremely 
heretical opinions, he often declared that the Church of England 
had more to say for itself than any other religious organization. 
Even at the date of the Latter-day Pamphiets he had begun to 
regard bishops with toleration. ‘‘ A bishop,” he writes, “is at least a 
gentleman.” 

I am not aware how far his personal liking for Bishop Wilberforce 
may have affected his judgment. ‘They suited one another well, 
whenever they met at the Grange or elsewhere. Once they were 
seen riding together up Portland Place on their way to an Islington 
dog-show, the Bishop in his proper costume, and Carlyle in his well- 
known slouched hat. 

One of the principal elements in Carlyle’s unequalled eloquence as 
a talker, was a vivid, and almost stereoscopic, imagination. Every 
circumstance which he mentioned, every object which he described, 
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seemed to be immediately present before his eyes. It has been well 
said of Dante that he could record the wonders of hell and purgatory 
and heaven, “ because he has been there.” The same apparent re- 
liance on actual vision may be observed in Carlyle’s writings, but it 
was perhaps still more conspicuous in his conversation. In his daily 
rides he constantly called the attention of a companion to common 
rural sights, affixing to an animal, or a crop, or a cottage, some 
description or exhaustive epithet which remained long in the memory. 
He was never more agreeable than on such occasions, in the absence of 
all causes of excitement. It often happened that something which he 
saw reminded him of his own border country, and of the unequalled 
virtue and wisdom which he attributed to its inhabitants as he 
knew them in his youth. One of his favourites was an Ecclefechan 
blacksmith who, having once agreed to buy a plot of ground, refused 
to complete his purchase when he found that it was a leasehold, with 
‘ only nine hundred and ninety-nine years to run.” “ Wha,” said the 
indignant smith, “‘is to have it after me?” Another remarkable 
gift which Carlyle possessed was that of lucid arrangement of facts 
and arguments. In a ride near the Grange with Carlyle and 
Twisleton, one of us asked him, with reference to a recently pub- 
lished volume, whether Frederick the Great had, according to the 
law of the Empire, a valid title to some petty territory which he 
claimed, and probably occupied with his troops? He replied in a 
narrative which may have lasted for an hour, including an account 
of all the pedigrees, the imperial grants, the family compacts, and the 
other elements of the controversy; and although the question was 
one of secondary interest, neither of his hearers was impatient or 
weary. In my case, professional experience perhaps quickened the 
appreciation of a statement which resembled the summing-up of a 
complicated litigation by Austin, Thesiger, or Cockburn, or some 
other great master of forensic exposition. The historical episode was 
itself so unimportant that it is, I believe, not mentioned in the pub- 
lished life of Frederick. He often expressed in conversation, as in 
his letters, his impatience of the labour of his last great work. The 
task was the more irksome because he never thoroughly sympathised 
with his hero ; his fatigue and his partial distaste for the subject 
account for the disproportionate haste with which he huddles up in 
a few pages the history of Frederick’s reign from the end of the 
Seven Years’ War to his death. 

Among many advantages which Carlyle derived from his entrance 
into the society at Bath House and the Grange was the partial or 
total dissipation of many personal prejudices. In his earlier writings 
he had attacked and ridiculed Sir Robert Peel under the absurd nick- 
name of Sir Jabez Windbag. His judgment had been formed in 
almost total ignorance, for he was not even a diligent reader of 
newspapers. I never met Sir Robert Peel, for my acquaintance 
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with Lord and Lady Ashburton only began shortly before his death; 
but he had been their frequent visitor, and he unbent with unusual 
ease in their home. I often heard from both of them, and their 
accounts were confirmed by Carlyle, of his pleasantness, his gaiety, 
and his amusing stories. Personal knowledge had the effect of 
thoroughly converting Carlyle, who from that time to the end of 
his life fully appreciated the wisdom and integrity of the former 
object of his lampoons. I happened long afterwards to see, though 
I was not within hearing, a less complete reconciliation of the 
same kind. Lord Palmerston, during his last administration, was 
placed at a dinner-party at Bath House on the opposite side 
from Carlyle of a large round table. While Carlyle was engaged 
in animated talk, Lord Palmerston leant forward and listened, 
and, as if unwilling to be interrupted, he gave a short negative 
answer to his neighbour’s inquiry whether he had ever met Mr. 
Carlyle before. Before the party had been five minutes in the 
drawing-room, Lord Palmerston and Carlyle were in close con- 
versation, and it might be inferred from Carlyle’s repeated 
bursts of laughter, that Lord Palmerston’s conversation was highly 
amusing. I do not suppose that his stories or his jokes threw 
much light on his past or future policy; but I should be surprised 
to find that from that time forward Carlyle continued his attacks on 
the Minister. <A third interview of the same character was more 
deliberately contrived three or four yearsago. A common friend was 
anxious to bring Carlyle and Lord Beaconsfield for the first and last 
time together. The diplomatic adroitness of the lady who pro- 
jected and executed the arduous undertaking has never been 
equalled in a similar transaction since Boswell induced Johnson to 
meet Wilkes at Mr. Dilly’s dinner-table. The objection was 
not on Lord Beaconsfield’s part, though he had, together with his 
great rival, been fiercely denounced by Carlyle in his pamphlet 
of Shooting Niagara. With a generous disregard of personal resent- 
ments, Mr. Disraeli, soon after his accession to office in 1874, offered 
Carlyle, in a letter which is said to have been a model of good taste 
and good feeling, the high and unusual honour of the Grand Cross 
of the Bath. Carlyle had probably no ill-will to Lord Beaconsfield, 
but he was disturbed by the prospect of meeting a stranger. At last, 
to please a friend whom he justly valued, he consented that an 
appointment should be made; but at the last moment he sent a mes- 
sage to say that he was unable to come. By vigorous measures the 
final difficulty was overcome, and the two veterans had a friendly 
conversation. When they parted Carlyle made a courteous speech 
to the effect that if he had known Lord Beaconsfield earlier he 
might perhaps have omitted certain things which he had written. 
Carlyle saw Lady Ashburton for the last time in 1856. In the 
autumn of that year she left England for Nice, where she was 
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attacked by a fatal illness, and she died at Paris on her way home 
in the following May. During the early part of the illness I was on 
a visit to Lord and Lady Ashburton at Nice, and before I left 
them a famous physician, who came from London to see her, 
declared that her case was hopeless. The cheerful courage with 
which she received his sentence was not sustained by any such 
doubt of the event as that which Carlyle, as he says, persuaded him- 
self to entertain. On my return to England, when I confirmed the 
information which he had already received, I was surprised and 
interested by his refusal to believe the warning. He burst out in a 
violent invective against the ill-boding physician, whom he declared 
to be the most incapable member of his profession. He had taken 
the trouble to confirm his unfavourable judgment by a large collec- 
tion of illustrative but doubtful facts. Sir A. B. had mistaken 
the nature of Lady C.’s illness; Lady D. had recovered after he 
had declared her case to be hopeless ; and by his improper treatment 
he had killed Mrs. E. It was touching to observe Carlyle’s determi- 
nation to prove to himself rather than to me a foregone conclusion 
which he must have known to be unsound. If the delinquent doctor 
had been really wrong in his latest prognostication, he would have been 
welcome, as far as Carlyle was concerned, to perpetrate a thousand 
blunders to the injury of his other patients. I sent to Lady Ash- 
burton an accurate report of the conversation, in’ just confidence that 
she would understand Carlyle’s pathetic perversity. Lord Ashburton 
told me in answer that she was delighted with Carlyle’s new proof 
of affection, and that she laughed with all her former heartiness at 
the form which his feelings assumed. It was satisfactory to know 
that she retained her buoyancy of spirit to the last. One of her 
oldest friends told me at the funeral that he had seen her the week 
before her death in Paris, and that he had never known her more 
animated or more amusing. 

Her death, though it must have been a heavy blow to Carlyle, 
made no change in his relations with her survivors. His friendship 
with Lord Ashburton became, if possible, warmer than before, and 
both he and his wife continued an intimacy which they had formed 
with Lady Ashburton’s mother, the Dowager Lady Sandwich. Mrs. 
Carlyle writes on her death four or five years afterwards :— 

‘* Nobody will believe the loss Lady Sandwich is to us. They say ‘a woman 
of eighty, that is not to be regretted.’ But her intimate friends know that this 
woman of eighty was the most charming companion and the loyalest, warmest 
friend ; was the only person in London or in the world that Mr. C. went 
regularly to see. Twice a week he went to call on her; and now his horse 
makes for her house whenever he gets into the region of Grosvenor Square, and 
does not see or understand the escutcheon that turns me sick as I drive past.” 

When Lord Ashburton after a due interval married again, and 
the former society reassembled with fresh additions, both Carlyle and 
Mrs. Carlyle were once more frequent and welcome guests. The new 
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mistress of the house at once accepted them as family friends, and 
as she learned to know him more intimately she fully appreciated 
and valued Carlyle’s high qualities and extraordinary gifts. Mrs. 
Carlyle’s letters furnish many proofs of her grateful attachment, and 
of the pleasure which she derived from the connection. The air of the 
Grange now became the healthiest in the world; and the Addiscombe 
butter transcended in excellence even the supplies which she received 
from her husband’s family in the north. Unfortunately, even before 
the circle was broken up by Lord Ashburton’s death in 1863, Mrs. 
Carlyle’s sufferings often incapacitated her for social pleasure. 
‘In spite,” she writes after one of her last visits, ‘‘ of the pure air and 
beauties of the Grange and of Lady Ashburton’s superhuman kindness, I had 
no enjoyment of anything all the three weeks we stayed.” 
Carlyle and his wife felt equally the loss, by the premature death of 
the master, of what had become a second home. 

‘* We dread now,” writes Mrs. Carlyle, ‘that the next post will bring the 
news of our dear Lord Ashburton’s death. Carlyle will lose in him the only 
friend he has left in the world, and the world will lose in him one of the purest- 


hearted, most chivalrous men that it contained. There are no words for such a 
misfortune.” 


During the short remainder of her life the kindness of which she 
speaks never flagged; and the same constant and generous friend 
did all that was possible to alleviate the gloom of Carlyle’s solitary 


age. The publicity which has been given to invidious gossip on the 
subject of Carlyle’s social relations must serve as my excuse for 
recounting details which may perhaps tend to counteract erroneous 
impressions. There are many instances in literary history of kindly 
and beneficent relations between men of genius and hospitable or 
serviceable friends; but I know of no case in which such an inti- 
macy produced so much happiness as that which united Carlyle with 
Lord Ashburton and his family. The wife who has of late become 
the object of so much officious compassion would have missed some of 
her best and pleasantest experience if she had not shared to a great 
extent the opportunities of her husband. If the personal interest 
which he felt and inspired sometimes provoked her to groundless 
jealousy, she might probably have suffered as much if his spirits 
had been additionally depressed and his temper soured by restriction 
to less congenial society, and by the unbroken monotony of a frugal 
home. 

Carlyle’s belief that his wife was equal or superior in literary 
power to such writers as Mdme. de Sévigné and George Eliot was 
a fond illusion; but she had the peculiar gift, which distinguishes 
genuine letter-writers, of creating an interest in her own character, 
and in circumstances and persons otherwise insignificant and un- 
known. As Cowper has preserved the memory of a few common- 
place friends and of the most uneventful of lives, Mrs. Carlyle may, 
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perhaps unconsciously, have rescued from oblivion the names of her 
friends and kindred, and even the details of her household affairs : 
but the same. result might have been produced if only a few speci- 
mens had been given of her more squalid troubles. Her incessant 
conflicts with “‘mutinous maids of all work,” as Carlyle designates 
the class, have the merit of illustrating both her untiring energy 
and her wholesome sympathy with fellow-creatures, even when they 
annoyed her most. It is instructive to learn from the letters which 
acknowledge consignments of farm produce from the North, that 
eggs ought to be packed so as not to touch one another; and that 
thrifty managers cut fowls into four parts, to serve for as many 
meals; but two or three letters on such subjects would have fully 
satisfied reasonable curiosity. Repeated discoveries of obnoxious 
insects, minute accounts of illness and of medical remedies, might 
have been largely curtailed, or by preference omitted. Complaints, 
however just, of the neglect of her husband, and of his blindness to 
her sufferings, ought for more urgent reasons to have been sup- 
pressed. Mr. Froude says, in the preface to the Reminiscences :— 
‘*Carlyle warned me that before they” (the letters) ‘‘were published they 
would require anxious revision. Written with the unreserve of confidential com- 
munications, they contained anecdotes, allusions, reflections, expressions of 
opinion and feeling which were intended obviously for no eye save that of the 
person to whom they were addressed He left me at last with discretion 
to destroy the whole of them, should I find the task of discrimination too intricate 
a problem.” 
The author of a recent biography replied to a charge of indiscretion 
in the spirit of Clive’s famous apology, that if his critic had known 
what he suppressed he would have appreciated his prudent modera- 
tion. Perhaps Mr. Froude may have been equally scrupulous ; but 
the passages which he has not deemed fit for publication must be 
strangely outspoken. Mr. Froude may possibly have learned from 
some of the criticisms on the letters the questionable expediency of 
taking all the world into the secret of the narrow and bitter troubles 
of a single household. It is hard on men of genius and other 
eminent benefactors of mankind that their domestic relations and 
failings should be exceptionally exposed to the glare of publication. 
If Carlyle was not sufficiently considerate of the feelings of his wife, 
discomforts and drawbacks to perfect happiness may be found in 
many families. If all cupboards were thrown open and all skeletons 
disclosed, the victims of biography would only participate equally 
with their neighbours in universal discomfort and scandal. At pre- 
sent their foibles and faults are placed for public inspection under a 


magnifying-glass, while the obscure multitude escapes the observation 
of strangers. 


For many years after their settlement in London there is no trace 
in Mrs. Carlyle’s letters of alienation or discontent. As far as casual 
observers could judge, their bearing to one another seemed to be 
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affectionate and easy. During one of many evening visits at Cheyne 
Row, Carlyle had, as was not unusual, declaimed on some subject 
which interested him for a considerable time. During a pause, Mrs. 
Carlyle broke into the conversation with an anecdote about some 
extremely minute domestic adventure which had occurred to her 
kettle, or her coal-scuttle, or perhaps her carpet. As her anima- 
tion seemed disproportionate to the subject-matter, I was a little 
surprised, and Carlyle said, in a tone of mild remonstrance,— 


‘* How can you suppose that V. will care for your coal-scuttle?” ‘<I don’t 
suppose,” she replied, ‘‘that he will care for my coal-scuttle. I don’t want 
him to care for my coal-scuttle. But you have been talking without stopping 
for two hours, and I am determined to say something myself.” 


He laughed gently at her just accusation, and probably the story 
of the coal-scuttle proceeded no farther. As long as a man and his 
wife can make little jokes at one another’s expense, there can, I 
think, be no irremediable alienation. 

She seems, during the greater part of her life, to have had no 
intimate or confidential correspondent except Carlyle himself. She 
addresses him, when one or both are absent from home, with con- 
fident affection and often with playfulness. Her economies and 
contrivances become interesting in her descriptions, and her occa- 
sional judgments on men and books are, with hardly an exception, 
sagacious and sound. She sends a cousin autographs for which, as 
she asserts, “a Yankee would almost give a dollar apiece—entire 
characteristic letters from Pickwick, Lytton Bulwer, and Alfred 
Tennyson; the last the greatest genius of the three, though the 
vulgar public have not yet recognised him for such.” At the date 
of the letter the poems by which Mr. Tennyson first became 
universally known had only been published the year before, while 
Dickens and Bulwer were at the height of popularity and fame. 
Although, like her husband, she had a profound regard for John 
Sterling, she thanks Mr. John Forster for “ having done for 
Strafford” (a tragedy of Sterling’s). 

‘*T have told him all along that it was poor stuff, and had better not see the 
light, or at least have the light see it. But no, it was a great and glorious work ! 
in its author’s opinion, and I and all who failed to recognise it as such were 
blinded with envy, or some other of the evil passions.” 

Sterling would, if health and opportunity had permitted, have been 
a great orator, but his poetical and dramatic faculties were imitative 
and weak. The only line which I remember in Strafford was not 
inconsistent with Mrs. Carlyle’s judgment :— 

‘* For there is thunder in the name of Pym.” 

Mrs. Carlyle even ventured to form an independent opinion of 

almost the only writer of his time whom Carlyle consistently admired. 


‘‘There was,” she tells her husband, ‘“‘a letter last night from E.— 
too much of Emerson; ‘likes him better than he did.” In reply to my charge 
that Emerson had no ideas except mad ones, that he hadn’t got out of you, 
E. answers prettily, ‘But pray, Mrs. Carlyle, who has?’” 
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She never, after early youth, was a great reader; but she had 
natural insight, and she thought for herself. In practical matters 
her sound judgment was seldom biassed by personal predilections. 
Mazzini, for whom she had a warm and lasting regard, once came to 
inform her that he was the next week going to Italy either in secret, 
or on board an Austrian frigate which he could, as he thought, per- 
suade to revolt. Mrs. Carlyle asked him if he meant to overthrow 
the Austrian Empire and the general peace of Europe; and she 
answered his simple question “‘ Why not?” by telling him that a 
schoolboy who uttered such nonsense, and proceeded to put it into 


practical shape, would be whipped and expelled as a mischievous 
blockhead. 


Some of the most interesting letters in the collection describe Mrs. 
Carlyle’s visit to her few remaining relatives at Liverpool and in 
Scotland. One touching and graceful narrative or extract from a 
journal records a visit to her native town of Haddington. She saw :— 


‘*The school-house where myself had been ‘Dux,’ the playground, ‘ the 
boolin’ green,’ and so on to the church gate, which, so soon as my guide had 
unlocked for me, I told him he might wait, that I needed him no further... . 
His (her father’s) grave looked old, old; was surrounded by nettles: the in- 
scription all over moss, except two lines which had been recently cleaned—by 
whom? The old ruin knew, and could not tell me. . . . Our pew looked to 
have been never new lined since we occupied it; the green cloth has become 
all white from age. I looked at it in the dim twilight till I almost fancied I 
saw my beautiful mother in her old corner, and myself, a bright-looking girl, in 
the other. . . . Leaving the lanes I now went boldly through the streets, the 
thick black veil, put on for the occasion, thrown back; I was getting confident 
that I might have ridden like Lady Godiva through Haddington with impunity 
as far as recognition went. . . . Passing a cooper’s shop, which I once had the 
run of, I stepped in, and bought two little quaighs; then in the character of 
travelling Englishwomen suddenly seized with an unaccountable passion for 
wooden dishes, I questioned the cooper as to the past and present of his 
town. . . . ‘Dr. Welsh’s death was the worst loss ever came to the place,’ that 
myself, ‘went away to England and died there,’ adding a handsome enough 
tribute to my memory. ‘ Yes, Miss Welsh, he remembered her famously, used 
to think her the tastiest young lady in the whole place; but she was very—not 
just to call proud—very reserved in her company.’ In leaving this man I felt 
more than ever like my own ghost.” 


The next morning arriving before the sexton, who was to open 
the churchyard gate, she climbed over the wall— 


** Some seven feet high, I should think, and dropped safe on the inside—a feat 
I should never have imagined to try in any actual phase, not even with a mad 
bull at my heels, if I had not trained myself to it at a more elastic age.” 


An old townsman, whom she afterwards met in the railway 
carriage, asked— 


** Was it you who got over the churchyard wall this morning ? I saw a strange 
lady climb the wall, and I said to myself, that’s Jeannie Welsh! No other woman 
would climb the wall instead of going in at the gate. Are you Jeannie 
Welsh?” Two other railway passengers ‘had not a conceptionof its being me, 
till they saw me smiling.” ‘‘‘Eh, sirs,’ said my mother’s old nurse to her after a 
separation of twenty years, ‘there’s no a featur o’ ye left but just the bit smile.’” 


She wrote and then’ tore up a letter with a full account of her 
visit ; and afterwards 
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‘I wrote a note to Mr. Carlyle, a compromise betwixt ‘all about feelings’ 
and the new silent system of the prizons.” 


His note on the touching history of her visit is— 


‘* This is a very interesting little narrative, discovered by me the otherday. I 
had never heard of it before.” 

In the course of the same journey she saw at Edinburgh her own 
old nurse, described by Carlyle as “‘one of the venerablest and most 
faithful of women. I never saw such perfection of attachment, and 
doubt if it exists elsewhere.” 

In an account of a later visit Mrs. Carlyle gives a pleasant illustra- 
tion of the good old woman’s affectionate piety. She consoled her- 
self for the dangers to which the traveller was exposed by the 
reflection that, ‘‘ He can take care of my bairn, even on the railway.” 
Her faith, happily for herself, prevailed over the difficulty of believ- 
ing that Omnipotence itself could overcome apparent impossibilities. 

Those who take pleasure in discovering and disclosing the failings 
of men of genius have had no difficulty in proving that Carlyle was 
extraordinarily unobservant. There may, perhaps, be other wives 
who will recognise the justice of Mrs. Carlyle’s reasonable com- 
plaints, but they will not be astonished or shocked by the description 
of a husband who is 


‘* So wishful to get away, and so incapable of determining where to go and 
when to go, that living beside him has been like living the life of a weather- 
cock in a high wind blowing from all points at once, sensibility suyeradded. . . 
The imaginary homes in different parts of the kingdom . . . would have driven 
me crazy, I think, if one day I hadn’t got desperate, and burst out crying. 
Until 2 woman cries, men never think she can be suffering—bless their 
blockheadism! However, when I cried and declared that I was not strong 
enough for all that any more, Mr. C. opened his eyes to the fact.” 

One of Carlyle’s many censors remarks in aggravation of his guilt 
that he prided himself on his penetration and knowledge of 
character. It is true that he generally formed an accurate judg- 
ment of the moral and intellectual qualities of acquaintances 
and strangers, and that he was one of the acutest and most accurate 
of physiognomists. I may add that in my experience, which referred 
to the most cheerful period of his life, he displayed little of the 
harshness which, as exhibited in the Reminiscences, resulted from 
infirm health and habitual melancholy. His occasional remarks on 
the foibles of those around him often expressed sympathetic amuse- 
ment. On other occasions the very extravagance of his invective 
showed that it was rather fanciful than earnest. His keen sagacity 
was compatible with blamable dulness in perceiving or understanding 
personal and domestic difficulties. His critics must have been fortu- 
nate in their experience, if this, like the other faults which they 
denounce, seems to them peculiar to Carlyle. Some of the most 
unselfish of men are born with an innate incapacity of distinguishing 
the symptoms of illness, as others never learn in life-long companion- 
ship to understand the characters of those with whom they are most 
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closely connected. Dulness of mental vision is a misfortune rather 
than acrime. Carlyle may be called selfish so far as he was unable 
to go out of himself, but there is no proof that at any time of his life 
he deliberately preferred his own gratification to the health and happi- 
ness of his wife. The painful impression which is undoubtedly pro- 
duced by some letters which might well have been suppressed, 
is in some degree relieved by the proofs of perfect reconcilia- 
tion which abound in the last period of their life together. She 
never resented his awkward delay in buying her a brougham, and 
she could scarcely have anticipated the posthumous sympathy of 
gossiping intruders who undertake retrospectively to regulate the 
details of her household and her stable. His fault with respect to 
this transaction consisted in not understanding that she wished the 
purchase to be made by him, and not by herself. 

‘‘Tt was in vain,” he writes, ‘‘that I said (what was the exact truth), ‘No 
wife in England deserves better to have a brougham from her husband, or is 
worthier to drive in it. Why won’t you go and buy one at once?’ ” 

Conscientious reviewers pounce on his misconception, and some 
of them hold him responsible for an accident with an omnibus 
when her horse was lame and when Carlyle with great difficulty 
persuaded her to drive in a hired brougham twice a week. About 
the same time to which their gratuitous criticism relates she writes 
to her sister-in-law, 

‘*T cannof tell you how gentle and good Mr. Carlyle is.”’ 
Sometimes his over busy solicitude is gently reproved : 


‘*Don’t be bothering, making plans embracing me. The chief good of a 
holiday for a man is just that he should have shaken off home cares—the 
foremost of these a wife. Consider that for the present summer you have 
nothing to do with me, but write me nice daily letters and pay my bills.” 

Her last letters of all recall her wearing anxiety when he had to 
speak at Edinburgh, and her overwhelming triumph in his success. 
She tells Carlyle how she went to the Royal Institution to see Mr. 
Tyndall, one of the kindest and most useful friends of Carlyle’s later 
years. ‘It is,” as she innocently fancies, “the event of Tyndall’s 
life.” As she came away she noticed for the first time officials hurrying 
about, and she asked with surprise if there was to be lecturing there 
to-day. There is one letter more. ‘ The last words her hand ever 
wrote! Why should I tear my heart by reading them so often ?” 
She little thought that strangers would make it their business to 
assail through her her husband’s memory by resuscitating the 
neglects and misunderstandings which she had long forgiven. It 
would have been better that defects of temper and superficial dis- 
sensions should never have become subjects of public discussion ; but 
the mischief which has been done, though it can neither be revoked 
nor repaired, may perhaps be in some small degree mitigated by 
a protest from one who knew them both. G. S. VENABLEs. 














NITRO-GLYCERINE AND DYNAMITE. 


Recent events have, unfortunately, directed attention in a very 
special way to the subject of explosives, and more particularly to those 
explosives which lend themselves most readily to attacks upon the 
public peace and safety. Gunpowder appears by common consent 
(except among miners) to have been remitted to its original use, 
that of a powder for guns, great or small; and modern legislation 
is chiefly concerned with the promiscuous possession and application 
of the more scientific destructive preparations which may, for con- 
venience, be classed generally under the head of nitro-compounds. 
Of these the material called “dynamite” is a prominent type. Con- 
sidered generically, dynamite may be regarded as nitro-glycerine 
absorbed in any more or less solid ingredients ; specifically, it consists 
of nitro-glycerine absorbed in an infusorial silicious earth called 
“kieseleuhr,” of which large deposits exist in Hanover and other 
places. This earth is of such high absorbent quality that the better 
descriptions of it are capable of taking up and retaining, under all ordi- 
nary conditions, about three times their own weight of nitro-glycerine. 
There are only two sorts of “dynamite,” properly so called, licensed 
for manufacture or use in the United Kingdom, viz. “ Dynamite 
No. 1,” composed of nitro-glycerine and “ kieselguhr,” and ‘ Dyna- 
mite No. 2,’ in which the proportion of nitro-glycerine is reduced 
from 75 to 18 per cent., and the “ kieselguhr” is replaced by a pul- 
verized preparation composed of nitrate of potash, charcoal, and 
paraffin. This second description of dynamite was introduced to 
replace gunpowder in coal-working, and in places where the No. 1 
dynamite was too violent ; but it has not proved a commercial success 
in this country, and may now be regarded as almost non-existent. 
To many minds the name “ dynamite’ conveys an impression of 
something even more formidable and destructive than nitro-glycerine 
itself. Of course this isa mistake. The addition of the absorbent 
ingredients constitutes, speaking broadly, so much deduction from 
the strength. These ingredients practically form a diluent. It is 
natural, therefore, to inquire why, then, is nitro-glycerine employed 
in this diluted form? The answer is simple. Because nitro- 
glycerine is so highly dangerous that it is now never licensed for use 
in its liquid condition. The terrible accidents which occurred when 
the dangerous liquid was in unrestricted use on board the European 
at Colon (in 1866), at Newcastle (in 1867), at Cwm-y-glo (in 1869), 
and in New York, California, Australia, Belgium, Sweden, and 
elsewhere, led to the very stringent Nitro-glycerine Act of 1869. 
By this Act the use of nitro-glycerine per se was absolutely pro- 
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hibited, but power was reserved to the Secretary of State specially to 
license any substance having nitro-glycerine, in any form, as one of 
its component parts or ingredients, which, in his judgment, might 
be safe to use or transport. 

Dynamite, which was proposed by Mr. Alfred Nobel, a Swede, in 
1867, may be regarded as an ingenious device for diminishing the 
risks attending the employment of liquid nitro-glycerine, and one 
which furnished a convenient solution of the difficulties, and met by 
anticipation the prohibitions imposed by the above Act. It was origi- 
nally the intention simply to use the “‘ kieselguhr” as a vehicle for 
the safer transport of the explosive liquid to the place of use, where it 
could be washed out and employed in its liquid form. But it was 
accidentally observed that the presence of the absorbent earth did 
not attenuate the explosive power of the nitro-glycerine to an extent 
commensurate with the trouble and risk which its reproduction in a 
liquid form would entail, while it removed (at any rate, in dry blast- 
holes) the danger existing in the use of the liquid material from its 
liability to percolate through fissures in the rock, and to give rise to 
subsequent accidents when the escaped liquid was struck by a pick, 
perhaps at a considerable distance from the original hole. Accord- 
ingly, and because the detonation of the solidified material was found 
to be more easily and certainly effected, the project of separating the 
ingredents was abandoned, and nitro-glycerine came to be not merely 
transported, but used in its solidified form of dynamite. It is 
interesting to recall that the original intention of the use of an 
absorbent base was reverted to in the case of recent seizures of 
nitro-glycerine in Birmingham and London, the liquid having been 
absorbed into “ kieselguhr”’ at Birmingham, and into sand and saw- 
dust at Woolwich, merely with a view to its safer removal to and 
destruction at the places of execution. 

Of course ‘‘kieselguhr”’ is very far from being the only sub- 
stance suitable for the absorption of nitro-glycerine and its conversion 
into dynamite ; but it is probably on account of its high absorbent 
qualities and stable character the best. During the siege of Paris, 
however, many materials were substituted for “kieselguhr,” of 
which supplies could not then be obtained, and the ashes of Boghead 
coal, precipitated silica, alumina, and sugar were among the ingre- 
dients experimentally applied. Another method which has been 
suggested for temporarily taking the sting out of dynamite, consists 
in dissolving it in wood-spirit toan extent sufficient to render-it non- 
explosive. When required for use the oil could be easily separated 
by the addition of water. This plan, however, proved open to the 
practical objection that the gradual volatilisation of the spirit tended 
to restore the explosive properties of the nitro-glycerine. 

In seeking about for various effective forms of absorbents, men’s 
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minds have not unnaturally been attracted to absorbents which are 
themselves possessed of some explosive properties. Thus, probably, 
the very earliest form of dynamite, if so it may be called, was one 
prepared by Mr. Nobel before he had discovered the proper mode of 
exploding nitro-glycerine—and this consisted of gunpowder saturated 
with nitro-glycerine, the gunpowder being in this case regarded as the 
effective explosive, and the nitro-glycerine being added merely to 
augment its power. The substance “dualin,” which is substantially 
“ sawdust gunpowder ” impregnated with nitro-glycerine, is another 
form of a class of substances to which the French gave the appro- 
priate name of dynamite @ base actif. A substance called “lithofrac- 
teur,” belonging to this class, obtained at one time some slight 
importance, but although it still exists on the Home Office books, it 
is believed to be practically in disuse in this country. Sir Frederick 
Abel’s “ glyoxilin ” (gun-cotton saturated with nitro-glycerine) con- 
tains something more than the germs of probably the most powerful 
explosive which has yet been presented for blasting purposes— 
blasting-gelatine. This important explosive has scarcely been in 
practical use for more than about two years. It consists of nitro- 
cotton (a form of gun-cotton, mainly of the soluble or collodion 
class, with some admixture of the more explosive insoluble variety) 
dissolved in nitro-glycerine, and furnishing, when well made, a 
gelatinised mass of great consistency, and very remarkable explosive 
power, and which is free from the liability, which constitutes an 
objection to dynamite, to yield up its nitro-glycerine when brought 
into contact with water. The production of this material, which is a 
complicated process, could hardly be effected except in a properly 
organized factory ; and even under these conditions, its production in 
a thoroughly safe and satisfactory form is attended with considerable 
difficulty. Accordingly, we have ample security against the extensive 
employment of blasting-gelatine for the purposes of outrages, unless 
it be such as may have been obtained for the purpose from licensed 
magazines or stores, or surreptitiously imported. It will never be 
found in process of illegal manufacture in a back shop in Birmingham 
or elsewhere. 

Those who seek to commit outrages have been content, as we have 
seen lately, to employ a much simpler and very inferior article— 
“lignin-dynamite,” as the wood sawdust saturated with nitro- 
glycerine which has lately attracted attention in connection with 
certain infernal machines is called. The proportions of nitro- 
glycerine contained in the samples of lignin-dynamite which have 
come under notice, and which proportions may be regarded as rough 
measures of their explosive power, have differed widely. Thus, the 
lignin-dynamite in the infernal machines which were seized at 
Liverpool, ez Malta and Bavarian, in 1881, contained 32 per cent. of 
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nitro-glycerine, together with 41 per cent. of nitrate of soda. In the 
lignin-dynamite which was recovered from the Possil Canal Bridge, 
at Glasgow, after the abortive explosion of January 21st, only about 
19 per cent. of nitro-glycerine was present, and no salt. The lignin- 
dynamite, in the case of the attempted explosion at the Times office 
on the 15th of March last, contained about 29 per cent. of nitro- 
glycerine, and the recently seized infernal machines at Liverpool 
were filled with a lignin-dynamite which contained about 70 per cent. 
of nitro-glycerine. It is an important circumstance to note that 
lignin-dynamite is a wholly unlicensed explosive, and consequently 
not in use or purchasable in this country. It follows therefore that 
the material in all the four cases mentioned must have been either 
illegally manufactured or illegally imported. 

It does not appear from the seizures which were made on 
Whitehead’s premises in Birmingham, or from the evidence yet dis- 
closed in that case, that it was proposed to carry out the conversion 
of the nitro-glycerine into dynamite on those premises, and it is not 
unreasonable to assume that the operators may have satisfied them- 
selves that provided the conveyance of the nitro-glycerine could be 
safely accomplished in waterproof bags, the whole object of such 
conversion would disappear and the explosive liquid might be more 
conveniently employed in its undiluted and more powerful form. 
But it is unlikely, in view of the grave risks which attend the con- 
veyance of liquid nitro-glycerine and which sooner or later might be 
expected certainly to declare themselves to the destruction of those 
concerned, that this desperate device would be long persevered with, 
and except in the case of explosives manufactured close to the scene 
of the intended outrage it would be reasonable to expect that it 
would be employed in some solidified form. 

The licensing of nitro-glycerine preparations and the control of 
the manufactured material form important functions of the Home 
Office department of explosives. Every new variety of nitro- 
glycerine preparation, whether called dynamite, or lithofracteur, or 
blasting-gelatine, or by whatever other fancy name (and such names 
are legion), is carefully examined, and its physical and chemical pro- 
perties are accurately ascertained before it is licensed. As regards 
the former, it must not present any special liability to liquefaction 
or exudation, or the object of the protective provisions of the Act 
against liquid nitro-glycerine would obviously be defeated; and for 
this reason preparations containing as one of the absorbent ingre- 
dients a deliquescent salt (such as nitrate of sodium) are generally 
unacceptable. Some samples of blasting-gelatine have also furnished 
unsatisfactory results under this head. The preparation must also 
be free from any very high degree of sensitiveness to explosion 
en masse by a blow or by friction, and must not exhibit other excep- 
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tionally dangerous qualities. Licenses are never granted for the 
manufacture of liquid nitro-glycerine except for immediate conver- 
sion on the factory into dynamite. 

Up till 1881 the manufacture of dynamite and other nitro- 
glycerine preparations was a monopoly in this kingdom, being in 
the hands of Nobel’s Explosives Company, Limited, of Glasgow, in 
virtue of the patents taken out by Mr. Nobel. But those patents 
expired in 1881, and other traders have naturally desired to acquire 
some share in what had proved an extraordinarily lucrative business. 
Since that time a new and extensive factory for the manufacture of 
these preparations has been established near Llanelly by the Explo- 
sives Company, Limited, and it is not improbable that before long 
the number of such factories will be further multiplied. The open- 
ing of the English markets to foreign manufacturers of dynamite 
has led to the introduction of much foreign dynamite, and it appears 
that in 1881 no less a quantity than 1,008,050 lbs. of dynamite was 
imported. All such importations are subject to licenses which 
contain a number of strict regulations, and every cargo is sampled 
by the Customs on its arrival and chemically examined by the 
Explosives Department of the Home Office. All nitro-glycerine 
preparations distributed among the magazines and stores throughout 
the kingdom are also subject to being sampled by the Government 
Inspectors and examined. 

Nitro-glycerine itself—the vital principle of dynamite, as it may be 
called—was discovered by the Italian chemist Sobrero in 1847, within 
about a year of the discovery of gun-cotton (in 1846) by Professor 
Schénbein of Basle. Nitro-glycerine bears the samerelation to glycerine 
that gun-cotton does to cotton and that sawdust-powder (or nitro-saw- 
dust) does toward sawdust. It might perhaps be popularly described 
(behind a chemist’s back) as a sort of liquid form of gun-cotton or saw- 
dust-powder, these substances being the product of the action of a mix- 
ture of strong nitric and sulphuric acids upon glycerine or cotton or 
sawdust. The chemical effect is broadly the same in all these cases. 
According to formerly received opinions it consisted in the substitu- 
tion of some of the elements of nitric acid (viz. nitric peroxide) for 
a portion of the hydrogen which these compounds contain. But 
modern research shows that the change may be more correctly 
represented as the conversion of these compounds into nitric ethers 
analogous in their constitution to the ordinary nitrates, but contain- 
ing an organic and combustible radical in place of the metal ; hence 
their explosive properties. 

For sixteen or seventeen years after its discovery nitro-glycerine 
existed rather as a chemical curiosity than asa useful or potential 
blasting agent. It was not sufficient to its practical application to 
know that it was powerfully explosive, or that if a portion of it were 
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struck sharply it would detonate energetically. It was necessary to 
discover some practical method of delivering the required blow 
before the material could be brought into industrial use. The 
application of fire to moderate quantities generally only served to 
inflame it, and even when subjected to strong confinement it was not 
easy to get an explosion out of it by means of simple ignition. 
Other difficulties beset its use. It was horribly poisonous and per- 
sons handling it paid the penalty in the shape of a violent headache, 
frequently accompanied by severe sickness. Its chemical stability 
was in those early days not above suspicion, a result doubtless of the 
insufficient attention which was then paid to its purification. To 
this cause the great danger which attended the recent Birmingham 
seizure was due, the material having been actually left on the arrest 
of Whitehead floating on the acid, while even the collected nitro- 
glycerine was in a dangerously impure condition. The material also 
froze at a comparatively high temperature, about 46° Fahr., and 
when frozen assumed a crystalline form, in which it was generally 
supposed to be exceptionally susceptible to explosion. 

But from the moment when in 1864 Mr. Alfred Nobel discovered 
that the material could be exploded by the simple expedient of produc- 
ing through the agency of a powerful percussion cap (commonly called 
a “detonator”) an initiative detonation which proceeded. with instan- 
taneous rapidity through the mass, the future of nitro-glycerine was 
assured. It was thenceforward recognised as on the whole the most 
powerful blasting agent known. The energy and skill of the accom- 
plished Nobel, with whose name far more than with that of Sobrero 
nitro-glycerine and its valuable applications will ever be associated, 
overcame most of the incidental difficulties in the way of its adoption. 
He proved that when properly purified the suspicions which attached 
to its chemical stability were not warranted. The objections to the 
material on account of its poisonous character he subsequently (about 
1870) overcame by the simple expedient of supplying it to the miners 
ready made up into (dynamite) cartridges covered with parchment 
paper, so that any actual contact with the nitro-glycerine could be 
avoided. 

But for the first three or four years after the discovery that 
nitro-glycerine might be exploded by detonation the dangers which 
beset the transport of the highly explosive liquid continued to exist, 
and from time to time asserted themselves in such terrible forms 
that it became evident that if nitro-glycerine (or as it was then very 
commonly called “ glonoin oil”) was to continue to be used indus- 
trially this fatal and fundamental objection must be overcome. It 
was this which led Mr. Nobel to resort to the expedient (in 1867) 
of absorbing the nitro-glycerine in some more or less inert base, and 
thus anticipating by some two years the action of the Nitro-glycerine 
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Act of 1869, of which mention has already been made, and which 
forbade the use of the liquid explosive, and permitted it to be 
employed only in the safer form of dynamite. 

Among the illusions respecting nitro-glycerine (and which apply 
also more or less to all nitro-glycerine preparations) the fallacy that 
the material becomes much more sensitive and dangerous when 
frozen lingered the longest. Notwithstanding the elaborate expo- 
sition by Mr. George M. Mowbray of the superior safety of nitro- 
glycerine when in the frozen state, derived from his almost unique 
experience in the making of the Hoosac tunnel, persons ordinarily 
well informed on the subject continued to believe that frozen nitro- 
glycerine or frozen dynamite were exceptionally dangerous; and 
when in connection with the recent seizures of nitro-glycerine in 
Birmingham the writer and Dr. Dupré surrounded the carboy con- 
taining the same with ice (in order to keep down the temperature 
and so reduce the risk of spontaneous decomposition to which the 
grossly impure state of the nitro-glycerine gave rise), and by this 
means brought the mass almost to a state of congelation, it was 
represented by some of the public journals that the risk had been 
thus enormously increased, instead of being materially diminished, 
and among the risks which this condition was specially represented 
as creating was that of spontaneous decomposition. In 1879 the 
writer was led in the discharge of his official duties to examine 
this peint experimentally. The results will be found recorded 
in the Report of H.M. Inspectors of Explosives for that year,’ 
and they abundantly establish the greatly inferior sensitiveness of 
frozen nitro-glycerine and dynamite as compared with the same 
materials in an unfrozen condition. There is one exception to this, 
namely, the liability of the material to explosion by simple ignition. 
Thus I have witnessed the burning of as much as fifty-six pounds 
of unfrozen, unconfined dynamite without explosion, and it is pro- 
bable that a much larger amount burnt before the explosion of the 
mass of six hundredweight took place at the Llanberis experi- 
ments in 1872. 

The sensitiveness of nitro-glycerine to explosion by a blow is very 
considerable, and from a series of experiments carried out in connec- 
tion with a recent disastrous explosion in the South Wales Dynamite 
Factory, and in connection with other inquiries, it appears, roughly, 
that when the unfrozen material is spread thinly on a metallic 
surface, a l-lb. weight falling 17 or 18 inches, or a 5-lb. weight 
falling 15 or 16 inches, will explode. It may also be exploded by a 
blow from a wooden implement applied with incautious energy, and 
in one case, at any rate, some dynamite cushioned in a man’s hand 
was exploded by a blow froma light hammer. In addition to its 


(1) Report of H.M. Inspectors of Explosives for 1879, pp. 99—104. 
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uses as an explosive, nitro-glycerine is employed occasionally in 
medicine, and Dr. William Murrell has written a pamphlet setting 
forth and explaining the beneficial results of minute doses in cases 
of angina pectoris. 

In appearance, nitro-glycerine is an oily-looking substance, with 
a somewhat yellowish tint and a sweet aromatic taste. Itis inodorous, 
and has a specific gravity of about 1:6, or, roughly, is half as heavy 
again as water. <A single drop placed on the tongue will produce 
the most acute headache. 

It may be useful to offer a few observations on certain fallacies 
which exist in respect of the behaviour and destructive powers of 
nitro-glycerine and its preparations: One such fallacy is that this 
explosive always “strikes downwards.” As a matter of fact this 
is simple nonsense; and if anybody desired a practical disproof 
of it, he could hardly do better than examine the injury inflicted 
on the ceiling and upper part of the window of the room at the 
Local Government Board in which the explosion of March 15th 
was effected. The fact is, that nitro-glycerine and its prepara- 
tions act with such extreme rapidity as to give no time for the 
force to seek out a line of least resistance, as in the case of gun- 
powder. The rapidity is so great that the air itself acts, if it may 
be so expressed, as the tamping of the charge; and thus, while in 
the case of gunpowder the pulverizing effect upon the material on 
which the explosive rests, and which is characteristic of a nitro- 
compound, is not produced unless the gunpowder be closely tamped, 
and even then to a far inferior extent, the action of dynamite is so 
energetic and rapid that the stone, or iron, or wood upon which it 
rests is more or less destroyed, independently of the degree of tamping 
or confinement. This may be illustrated by a simple experiment: 
Place a few grains of gunpowder in a test-tube, cork up the tube, 
and explode the gunpowder. The result will be the blowing out of 
the cork. But if a very much smaller amount of any nitro-compound 
or quick-acting explosive be substituted for gunpowder, the result 
will be the destruction of the test-tube. 

Another error, which unfortunately has led to the sacrifice of 
many lives, is that dynamite if set fire to will always burn and not 
explode. It has already been shown that under certain conditions, 
and especially with the frozen material, dynamite is more liable to 
explode if set fire to, than to burn harmlessly away. The explosion 
during the recent destruction, at Woolwich, by burning of the dy- 
namite (into which the nitro-glycerine seized in London had been con- 
verted), furnishes another contradiction of the fallacy. But it is also 
worthy of notice that although not inconsiderable quantities may some- 
times be burnt without explosion, it is extremely dangerous to heat 
(without igniting) even very small quantities. Ignorance of this fact. 
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has cost many miners their lives. They argue that if a dynamite car- 
tridge can be harmlessly set fire to and held in the hand while it burns 
away, it must surely be safe to expose a similar cartridge to heat (for 
the purpose of thawing it when frozen) without igniting it. The 
greater, they argue, includes theless. But this is exactly what dyna- 
mite will not stand. If any part of it becomes heated to explosion 
point before it is consumed, the result is likely to be an initiative 
detonation which extends to the whole mass. Place a small piece of 
dynamite on an iron plate and set fire to it, and it will probably burn 
harmlessly away ; but apply the fire underneath the plate instead of 
on the top, and the result will be a violent explosion. It is probable 
that the recent explosion at Woolwich during the destruction of the 
seized nitro-glycerine, which had been converted into dynamite, may 
be referred to some such cause. No doubt the nitro-glycerine was 
more or less wet. Some wet and not readily inflammable material 
may have interposed between the burning portion of the thickly 
spread train and the unignited portion beyond, some small part of 
which may thus have been exposed to a heating influence without 
itself becoming ignited; and hence, perhaps, the initiative detona- 
tion, which extended to above nine yards of the train, and which if 
it had occurred earlier might lave involved the loss of valuable 
lives. In burning dynamite it is always advisable to burn it as at 
Birmingham, in small quantities, with breaches of continuity 
between the masses. 

It cannot be too strongly stated that many of the apprehensions 
which obtain as to the probable effects of dynamite or other 
nitro-glycerine preparations are extravagantly exaggerated. The 
letter which Mr. MacRoberts, the accomplished technical director 
of Roberts’ Explosives Co., addressed to the Times the other day, 
was a very useful contribution to this subject. Without accept- 
ing to their full extent Mr. MacRoberts’s figures, and making 
all allowance for his natural partiality for an explosive which 
his company alone are at present entitled to make, it may be said 
unreservedly that his general conclusions are perfectly sound; 
these being to the effect that the wide-spread devastation which the 
public appear to contemplate as a possible consequence of the explo- 
sion of even a moderate charge of nitro-glycerine is a physical 
impossibility. It cannot be too generally understood that, powerful 
as nitro-glycerine is, its power resides in a very large degree in its 
intense rapidity of action. How rapid this action is, is illustrated 
by the fact that the detonation of nitro-glycerine proceeds, according 
to experiments conducted by Sir F. Abel, at not less than from 19,500 
to 21,000 feet per second, or over 200 miles a minute. Such intense 
rapidity of action is inconsistent with anything but exceedingly local 
effect. In the immediate vicinity of the charge all will be shattered, 
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pulverized, macerated, and ruined—but it is a local effect essentially. 
This received a very striking illustration at the recent explosion at 
the Local Government Board. The structural injury produced by 
a charge containing probably about 20 lbs. of nitro-glycerine was 
practically limited to the room in the window of which the 
charge was applied and to the room above. Here and there some 
doors were damaged, but speaking generally the effects beyond these 
rooms were limited to broken glass. 

During 1881 and 1882 I had occasion, in conjunction with Sir 
Frederick Abel, to carry out a series of experiments with small 
charges of dynamite on a masonry structure and on two small vessels 
given for the purpose by the Admiralty. The result in both cases 
was the same, and justifies the statement in the joint report that, 
“any general or even partial destruction of a public building or of 
a substantial dwelling-house could not be accomplished except by 
the use of very much larger charges of dynamite and similar sub- 
stances than could usually be brought to bear without attracting 
observation, and the effect of a single ‘ infernal machine,’ containing 
a few pounds of explosive, would be structurally insignificant.” * 

What is here stated, with regard to the destruction of a large 
building, applies, of course, with extended force to a large area 
covered with buildings. It is not to be disputed that immense 
mischief, in the form of serious loss of life, might be produced under 
favourable conditions by even a comparatively small charge of 
dynamite—or almost any explosive. But the apprehensions as to the 
“blowing up,” en bdoc, of large well-built public buildings, and, still 
more, the apprehensions as to the levelling of considerable areas of 
the metropolis by the explosion of an amount of nitro-glycerine 
capable of being contained and carried in a portmanteau, would be 
ludicrous, were it not for the state of public uneasiness, and even 
panic, to which they are liable to give rise. One word in conclu- 
sion. It may be assumed that the object of those who try to 
blow up Government offices, and commit similar outrages, is 
to produce a general feeling of national ma/aise. This could 
hardly be more successfully accomplished than by throwing a score 
of important trades into confusion and placing an equal number of 
industries in fetters. This point is one to which it may not be 
out of place at the present time to direct particular attention. 

Vivian Derinc Masenpie. 


(1) Report of H.M. Inspectors of Explosives for 1881, p. 57. 
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Ir is rarely that the life of a great mathematician presents much 
that is of interest to the world at large: his real life is written in 
his works, and his biographer has but little to recount besides tales 
of his early mathematical promise, the names of the teachers who 
fostered his talent, the nature and influence of his writings, the 
offices he held, and the honours he received from universities and 
academies. But it is far otherwise with Henry John Stephen Smith. 
It was to his brilliant personal qualities and his unselfish devotion 
to the general advancement of science that his commanding position 
was due—not to his eminence as a mathematician. That he was the 
holder of a mathematical chair was indeed well known, and. many 
were aware that he was of real distinction in mathematics, but there 
were few who knew how great a man he was, or how great a name 
in the history of science his was to be. 

When the shock of his death came, the personal loss was felt far 
and wide. It was not only that one of the most brilliant and gifted 
men of our time had been suddenly removed in the fulness of his 
intellectual powers; but, besides this, his character was one of such 
singular beauty that even those who knew him but slightly thought 
more of the friend they had lost, and of the loss of his influence 
from amongst us, than of his marvellous intellectual attainments or 
his brilliant social gifts. The individuality of his presence, the 
lightness and gaiety of his wit and conversation, his grace and 
charm of manner, his powers of gentle persuasion and of disarming 
opposition, his wisdom, the wonderful extent and accuracy of his 
views and knowledge upon all subjects—but so little displayed and 
showing itself in so delicate a manner that no one would think of 
applying the word “learned” to him, though to no one was it more 
truly appropriate—all these phrases have a meaning of their own to 
those who knew him, and even to those who had only met him; but 
his brilliance and vivacity, the subtle gifts of genius and sympathy, 
and the charm of his character as a whole, which impressed his 
friends the more and more deeply the better they knew him, are in- 
describable in words. But great as was the personal loss, the loss to 
science was even greater; for since Newton’s death no mathematician 
so great or so powerful has passed away in this country. 

The spectacle of a great mathematician, the author of some of 
the most brilliant intellectual achievements of our time in the most 
intricate field of human effort, passing through life all but un- 
known by his scientific victories to those with whom he was asso- 
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ciated, and owing his fame and his influence and his position to his 
personal gifts-—his powers of understanding and acting with other 
men, his fine taste and exquisite tact, his noble and generous dispo- 
sition, and the personal attachment felt to him by his friends—is 
perhaps unique in the history of science. By many, if not most, of 
his closest friends his mathematical eminence was never suspected. 
This would have been impossible if his achievements had related to 
any other branch of science except the very highest and most 
abstract regions of pure mathematics. It has been truly said that 
Henry Smith could live at heights where others could scarcely 
breathe, and no phrase could give a better idea of the singular re- 
moteness of the scene of his triumphs even from the ordinary range 
of mathematical inquiries. No word of his ever drew attention to 
the work to which his life was given: but it is strange that rumours 
of the place he held in mathematical science should have never 
reached the ears of many of those who thought they knew him best. 

Perhaps to no other mathematician that the world has ever pro- 
duced has it been granted to win his victories so much by sheer in- 
tellectual force—to sce, as it were, so far into a stone wall. It was 
not, however, that he relied on his intellectual powers rather than 
on the use and improvement of the analytical weapons that were 
already at hand in the armoury of the mathematician. On the 
contrary, he was a consummate master of all the singularly refined 
and delicate methods and processes that distinguish the field in which 
he laboured even from the remotest subjects of mathematical inquiry 
in other directions; but the peculiar difficulty and intricacy of the 
problems that he set himself to attack demanded not only all the 
aid that mathematical analysis could give, but also an amount of 
mental and creative power such as would only be required on the 
part of one who purposely selected just those questions which were 
blocking the onward march of the investigator in what will in the 
future be the great highways of the science—the main roads that 
lead through the territories he succeeded in traversing to the quite 
unknown regions that lie beyond. 

The mathematician with whom it is natural to compare Henry 
Smith, as regards the subject and character of his achievements, is 
Gauss. But, closely alike as their works are, no two lives could 
present a greater contrast. Gauss’s career almost satisfies the popular 
ideal of what the life of the great mathematician should be. While 
quite a child, Gauss showed almost incredible mathematical talent, 
and some of his greatest discoveries were made when he was scarcely 
more than a boy. For nearly half a century he held his professor- 
ship at Gdttingen, leading a serene life of secluded quietude and 
contentment, absorbed in his pursuits and free from illness or anxiety ; 
and when at length, having received every honour that his genius 
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could win or European Science confer, he quietly passed away, in his 
78th year, his life’s work was fully accomplished, and had already 
borne fruit at the hands of pupils devoted to their master, and not 
unworthy to follow in his steps. So simple and regular was his 
mode of living that it is said that from his appointment as professor 
in 1807 till 1854, the year before his death, he never slept from 
under the roof of his own observatory, except in 1828, when at 
Humboldt’s invitation he attended a meeting of natural philosophers 
at Berlin, and that he saw a locomotive for the first time in 1854, 
when railway communication was opened between Hanover and 
Gottingen. 

How different was this from the busy, active life that closed 
on the morning of the 9th of February! It was not till after 
his degree that Henry Smith first seriously directed his attention 
to the subject that henceforth was to engage his whole heart, 
although the hours of work that he could devote to it were only the 
irregular intervals of leisure that he managed to find for his own 
pursuits in the midst of a life of incessant activity, a life of anxious 
and exacting labour freely given for the benefit of his university and 
the progress of science. When death so suddenly removed him, 
great as were the works that he had given to the world, the next 
few years would have seen the completion of many others of no 
less importance. In the early years of his work he had published 
his researches but sparingly, and it was only as the mass of results 
accumulated that the necessity for publication pressed itself upon 
him. The same marvellous excellence and completeness that dis- 
tinguished all that Gauss ever published was a characteristic of 
Henry Smith’s work, and as in Gauss’s case, so too in his it was the 
result of extreme thought and care and elaboration. His death was 
the greatest calamity that could have happened to mathematics. 
Year by year his powers had increased as his love of the subject had 
deepened ; but unfortunately the time that he was able to give to 
his mathematical work had been seriously restricted in recent years 
by the labours of the University Commission. In spite of this 
he had steadily matured for publication paper after paper, and 
during the last year, since the termination of the Commission, 
although suffering from an affection in the leg which for a long 
time confined him to his sofa, he had made great progress with 
an important memoir on Elliptic Functions, which had occupied 
his attention for many years, and the printing of which would 
have been completed in another three months. Just as it seemed 
that he was about to have more leisure and better health, and 
when the opportunity had come for him to bring to maturity other 
researches on which he had bestowed years of time and thought, his 
labours were closed in a moment without warning ; for although his 
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illness lasted a few days he had no consciousness that death was 
upon him, and his papers were left untouched, just as they stood at 
the moment when the illness seized him. The loss to science is more 
than any one can estimate. In the subjects he had made his own 
he stood quite apart by himself, and no other hand can ever com- 
plete as his would have done the great mass of manuscripts left 
unfinished, or present them to the world in the form he would have 
given to them. 

It is only in the lifetime of those now living that England has 
waked up from her long sleep of nearly a century, and has again 
taken a part among the other countries of Europe in the advance of 
mathematics ; and Henry Smith’s contributions to the Theory of 
Numbers—the most abstract and the most beautiful of the mathe- 
matical sciences—are vastly more important than any others that 
have ever been published in the English language. His early death 
affects the position this country will hold in the mathematical 
history of the century: had his life but been prolonged, not to the 
length of Gauss’s, but even for ten years or five years, he would have 
been able to complete and publish some of the researches which he 
had most at heart, and which awaited only the finishing touches at 
their master’s hand. When a man dies young he can have shown but 
little more than “ promise,” and it is impossible to feel certain of what 
his career might have been, or how much or how little the world has 
really lost. But in Henry Smith’s case there was both performance 
and “promise.” Although in his fifty-sixth year, the extraordinary 
accuracy and perfection of form which he regarded as essential had 
caused him to withhold from publication much that any other 
mathematician would have given to the world on its discovery, and 
it is certain that the brilliant ‘“‘ promise’ would have been fulfilled. 
The last ten years had seen the completion and publication of some 
twenty papers, all containing the finished results of work begun long 
before, and it is only after turning over the pages of these lasting 
records of their author’s genius that it is possible to realise the loss 
his country and the world have suffered by his premature death. 

Henry Smith’s life differs in almost all essential respects not only 
from Gauss’s but from that of every other great mathematician. 
This difference shows itself even from the beginning, for as a boy he 
displayed no special aptitude or taste for mathematics, although 
there is abundant evidence, which will surprise none who knew 
him, of the great natural gifts of which this science was afterwards 
to have the full benefit. 

He was born in Dublin on November 2, 1826, and was the fourth 
child of his parents. His father, John Smith, was the son of a 
clergyman at Bantry, County Cork. He was a barrister-at-law, and 
graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, and afterwards at Brasenose 
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College, Oxford, in order to shorten the residence at the Inns of 
Court required before he could be called to the Bar. At the Temple 
he was the law pupil of Henry John Stephen, serjeant-at-law, best 
known to the world as the editor of Blackstone’s Commentaries. 
The law student and his master were greatly attached to each other, 
and the pupil gave the master’s name to the younger of his two 
sons. 

John Smith married Mary Murphy, a daughter of a country gentle- 
man living on the shores of Bantry Bay. She was one of fourteen 
children, brought up in the wildest Irish fashion, but many or all of 
whom were endowed with physical strength, personal beauty, and 
rare gifts of intellect. The name of Smith was brought over by a 
member of a Dorsetshire family in the time of James II., but 
otherwise the family was Irish. 

When Henry Smith was just two years old his father died, his 
death being due to the same malady as that which has just carried 
off the son. There were four children, two sons and two daughters, 
of whom the eldest, a girl, was but nine years of age, and to their 
education the widow thenceforth devoted herself. She was one 
of those rare people to whom isolation and the lack of all oppor- 
tunities of culture had proved the goad and spur impelling them to 
help themselves, and to make all the use they could of the scanty 
materials at their command. In a world where literature was 
unknown, the girls fell eagerly on the books their brothers brought 
home from their English schools, and made themselves Latin and 
Greek scholars because French and Italian were out of their reach ; 
and to the end of her life the delight in learning and the passion for 
the beauties of nature, fostered by the exquisite loveliness of her 
Irish home, were her ruling impulses. During her ten years of 
married life she lived in the best and most cultivated society in 
Dublin; the Pennefathers, Bishop Daly, Alexander Knox, Mr. 
Darby, F. W. Newman, and Lady Powerscourt were familiar names 
in her circle. On the death of her husband, in order to escape from 
the sad memories of her Dublin home, and to give her children the 
better opportunity of education which England afforded, and which 
their father had above all things desired for them, Mrs. Smith left 
Treland, and after passing the summer months in the Isle of Man, 
she settled for the winter at the village of Harborne, near Birming- 
ham. It was here, on his birthday, on the completion of his third 
year, that Henry was subjected to the crucial test of whether he 
could read or not. The fairness of his complexion and hair had 
gained for him the name of the “ White Crow;’ and he believed 
that failure to read would prove that he was really a crow, success 
that he was indeed a little boy. On the eventful day, with child- 
like excitement and expectation he saw the window opened wide 
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to let him fly away in case of failure; but the examination was 
passed most successfully, and to his intense delight he remained a 
little boy. 

In the spring of 1830 the family moved to Leamington, and from 
thence, twelve months later, to Ryde, in the Isle of Wight. Up to 
this time feats of vivid memory are the only things that were noted 
about Henry ; but at Ryde, while still between four and five, he began 
to display the desire for learning and the facility in acquiring know- 
ledge which distinguished him ever afterwards. He began Greek on 
his own account, attacking motu proprio an old Greek grammar which 
belonged to his mother, and was full of the most crabbed contractions. 
It was not till he had mastered declensions of nouns, adjectives, and 
pronouns that any one noticed the book he had selected for reading 
in his play-time. The family resided in the Isle of Wight for nearly 
ten years; and until Henry was over eleven he continued under the 
exclusive care and teaching of his mother. It is probably very seldom 
that children’s education has been pursued with such unremitting 
steadiness and industry. The hours of labour were not excessive 
—five or five and a half a day—but there were no interruptions. 
Christmas Day and Good Friday were whole holidays, and birthdays 
half holidays, but this was all. Early rising and most regular hours 
left plenty of time for play. Pleasures, except such as the children 
made for themselves, were a thing unknown and unheard of. Toys 
and games, except of their own invention, had no existence for them. 
Acting Homeric scenes, personating Homeric characters, and taking 
part in “plays” (such as, for example, the life of a shipwrecked 
family) were the amusements of the play-hours, together with the 
pursuit of natural history. Flowers and insects especially were the 
delight of the summer months, and in the later years they eagerly 
pursued botany, conchology, and chemistry. 

‘When Henry was between eleven and twelve his mother, who had 
been reading Greek plays, Herodotus, and Thucydides with the 
boys, began to feel herself unable to cope with the further difficulties 
of Latin and Greek composition, and Mr. R. Wheler Bush became 
their tutor for some months. In an interesting letter, which appeared 
in the Times of February 12th, Mr. Bush, now rector of St. Alphage, 
London Wall, has given an account of the work of his pupil, which 
deserves to be quoted here. 


‘In the years 1838-39, Henry Smith, then a boy of eleven years of age, 
read with me for about nine months at Ryde, in the Isle of Wight. He had 
been previously taught by his widowed mother—a remarkably clever and highly 
educated woman. After reading with Henry Smith I had a large experience of 
boys during a headmastership of more than thirty-three years, but I have often 
remarked that the brilliant talents of Henry Smith prevented me from ever being 
really astonished at the abilities of any subsequent pupil. His power of 
memory, quickness of perception, indefatigable diligence, and intuitive grasp 
of whatever he studied were yery remarkable at that early age. What he got 
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through during those few months, and the way in which he got through it, have 
never ceased to surprise me. From a record which I have before me I 
see that during that short time he read all Thucydides, Sophocles, and Sallust, 
twelve books of Tacitus, the greater part of Horace, Juvenal, Persius, and 
several plays of Aischylus and Euripides. I see also that he got up six books 
of Euclid, and algebra to simple equations; that he read a considerable 
quantity of Hebrew; and that, among other things, he learnt all the Odes of 
Horace by heart. I could scarcely understand at the time how he contrived at 
his early age to translate so well and so accurately the most difficult speeches 
of Thucydides, without note or comment to guide him. He was a deeply 
interesting boy, singularly modest, loveable, and affectionate. In proof of his 
powers of memory, I recollect his mentioning in a letter written just after he 
had taken his First Class in classics that he had not seen several of the plays 
that he took up since he read them years before with me. I also remember 
that, when writing to me after he had gained the ‘Ireland,’ he expressed his 
belief that his stay in Rome for the sake of his health just before he went in 
for that examination had enabled him to appreciate and answer some of the 
questions in a way that he would not have been able to do had he not resided 
for a time there. I would in sorrow bear this tribute to the memory of 
one who was not less remarkable as a boy than he was afterwards as a man.” 


Mr. Bush was succeeded by two gentlemen of excellent character 
and devoted to their work, but of less ability, and Mrs. Smith found 
that adequate teaching for Henry could not be obtained from resident 
tutors. Following the advice of the last of the tutors, Mrs. Smith 
removed to Oxford in the autumn of 1840, when Henry became the 
daily pupil of the Rev. H. Highton. In the summer of 1841 Mr. 


Highton was appointed to a mastership at Rugby. He was accom- 
panied by his pupil, who being only fifteen was disqualified by age 
from entering the sixth form, although possessed of sufficient know- 
ledge. He was placed in the upper fifth and in “the twenty” until 
the midsummer holidays of 1842, when having been allowed the privi- 
lege of bidding Dr. Arnold good-bye, as a boy who would commence 
the next term in the sixth form, he returned home, where the news of 
Dr. Arnold’s sudden death followed him the next day. He went 
back to Rugby, and soon became the head boy under Dr. Tait. 

On the death of his elder brother from consumption, in September, 
1843, he was removed from Rugby, and remained with his family at 
Nice through the winter, almost without classical books and without 
even a Greek lexicon. He spent the summer of 1844 in Switzerland, 
and at the beginning of October it was thought that he should return 
to Rugby for a few weeks’ preparation before going to Oxford to try 
for the Balliol scholarship in November. He was successful in 
obtaining the scholarship, and joined his family at Rome before 
Christmas. The winter was one of great enjoyment to him, and 
he made rapid progress in knowledge and cultivation while studying 
diligently the antiquities of the city. 

He accompanied his family, in June, 1845, to Frascati, where in 
August he was attacked by malaria, the effects of which invalided 
him for nearly two years. The winter was spent at Naples, the 
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malady slowly wearing itself out. In May, 1846, he was taken to 
Wiesbaden, where the waters rapidly restored him to fair health. It 
was not, however, thought expedient that he should resume his 
interrupted course at Oxford until Easter, 1847. The intervening 
winter was spent at Paris, and like the preceding one was a time 
when he made rapid intellectual progress. He remembered with 
especial pleasure the lectures of Arago and Milne Edwards. After the 
Easter term of 1847 he was never to the time of his death absent 
from Oxford for a single term. In the summer of 1847 he once more 
visited Wiesbaden, returning with his family to England in October. 
Until his mother’s death, in 1857, his vacations were all passed with 
his family, the Christmas and Easter vacations chiefly in London, 
and the summer in Germany, Switzerland, or Austria. 

He won the Ireland scholarship in the Lent term, 1848, and 
obtained a first class both in the classical and mathematical schools in 
the Lent term, 1849. He gained the senior mathematical scholarship 
in 1851. He was elected a Fellow of Balliol in 1850, and resided in 
college till 1857, when, after his mother’s death, his only surviving 
sister, Miss Eleanor E. Smith, came to Oxford, and from that time 
onwards they lived together. He was elected Savilian Professor of 
Geometry in 1861, and in 1874 he was appointed Keeper of the 
University Museum. He then removed to the residence attached 
to the Museum, and lived there with his sister, a lady almost as well 
known in Oxford as himself, till his death. 

After taking his degree he wavered between classics and mathe- 
matics, but not for long; the latter soon attracted him, and with a 
power and a charm that steadily increased from year to year. Great 
as was the amount of time and thought and energy which he 
devoted to other matters, and liberal as he was of his help in every 
useful work or cause, mathematics was the one subject which held 
absolute possession of his heart, and to which his real life was given. 
How deep were his love and care for it but few knew in his lifetime, 
though his works have placed it on record for all future generations. 
To say that he “ made sacrifices” for it would be untrue; such was 
his love for it that he regarded nothing as a sacrifice; he never 
thought that there was anything worthy to be compared to it, or that 
a sacrifice in such a cause was possible. Not Gauss, nor Euler, nor 
Jacobi, nor any mathematician who gave up to it all the working 
hours of his life, cared for it more than he, and his perfect devo- 
tion was such as only a nature so beautiful as his could feel. Those 
only who know how completely his heart was engrossed by it, how 
he longed to attack the obstacles that barred the progress of the 
science, to solve the mysteries that he felt were within his grasp, and 
to complete his unfinished successes—problem only half worked out, 
but through which he could see his way—can appreciate the unsel- 
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fishness and the sweetness of disposition which made him yield so 
willingly and gracefully to the wishes of friends, and take a leading 
part not only in the business and management of his own university, 
but wherever the cause of learning or science was involved; in fact, 
he never refused to give up his time and attention to any purpose for 
which his friends asked his help, and where he thought his services 
might be of use. But for this he would have been alive now; the 
incessant cares and anxieties of his numerous occupations, combined 
with the exhaustion produced by the severe mental efforts to which 
every moment of his spare time was devoted, have prematurely closed 
one of the most perfect and valuable lives of our age. 

His two earliest papers were geometrical, and it was not till 1855 
that his first contribution to the Theory of Numbers was published. 
For the ten years 1854-64 he devoted himself to this vast subject, 
and made himself completely master of everything that had ever 
been published upon it in any language. The results of this enor- 
mous amount of research are contained in his report on the Theory 
of Numbers, which appear in the British Association volumes between 
1859 and 1865. This report, which occupies altogether about 250 
pages of close printing, is quite unique of its kind, and presents a 
complete and comprehensive view of the actual state of not only the 
widest but the most complicated and difficult branch of pure mathe- 
matics. It is remarkable for the same perfection of form, condensed 
mode of statement of processes, and what may be termed ‘ mathe- 
matical good taste,” that distinguished all his work. Not only does 
the report contain a complete account of the wonderful series of dis- 
coveries of Gauss and his pupils and successors, but there is also 
much original matter, though with characteristic modesty it is but 
rarely that it is distinguished in any way from results that are merely 
quoted. But the amount of original work that he accomplished was 
far greater than he could find room for in the report, and the splendid 
advances that he made in the science were communicated to the 
Royal Society in a series of papers between 1860 and 1867. Atten- 
tion has just been directed to one of these papers by the award to 
him of the great mathematical prize of the French Academy. The 
subject of the prize was the decomposition of a number as a sum of 
five squares—a very special case of the general question of the 
classification of Quadratic Forms, of which he had published the 
complete solution in 1867. Eisenstein had partially solved the 
question of five squares, and the French Academy, in ignorance of 
Henry Smith’s work, proposed the completion of Hisenstein’s solu- 
tion as the subject for the prize for 1883. When this subject was 
announced last year Henry Smith’s time was engrossed by investi- 
gations connected with his large memoir on Elliptic Functions, and 
besides having a great dislike to become a competitor, especially 
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under the circumstances, he was very reluctant to leave, even for a 
short time, the work he had in hand. At length, however, he decided 
to write out a portion of his published work, together with its applica- 
tion to the problem of five squares (for which, in the paper of 1867, 
he had given the results, but without demonstration), and to send it 
in as anessay. In taking this course he acted in accordance with 
the request of one of the academicians, who pointed out to him that 
in this way the Academy would be relieved of the embarrassment in 
which it was placed. No episode could bring out in a more striking 
light the distance that he had advanced beyond his contemporaries 
than that a question of which he had given the solution in 1867 as a 
corollary from more general principles that governed the whole class 
of investigations to which it belonged, should have been regarded 
by the French Academy in 1882 as of so much importance as to be 
worthy toform the subject of their great prize. It affords, too, a 
singular illustration of the little attention that works destined to 
become classical attracted in the lifetime of their author. 

He was led by his researches on the Theory of Numbers to the 
Theory of Elliptic Functions, and on this subject he has published 
since 1864 results scarcely inferior in importance to his achievementsin 
the former theory. His third subject was Modern Geometry, in which 
he was quite without a rival in England, and of which he showed the 
same wonderful mastery. All that he published had reference to one 
or other of these three subjects. Pure Mathematics is divisible into 
two great branches—the Theory of Numbers, or “ Arithmetic,” é.c. 
the theory of discrete magnitude, and Algebra, the theory of con- 
tinuous magnitude. The aims and methods and processes of the 
two branches are quite distinct. The algebraical branch, which 
admits of application to physics and to all the exact sciences, is 
the one that has been most generally studied; in fact, ninety- 
nine out of every hundred mathematical papers relate to it. A 
characteristic of Henry Smith’s work, no less than of Gauss’s, is 
the “arithmetical” mode of treatment that runs through the whole 
of it, no matter what the subject; and his great command over the 
processes of the science of number is everywhere conspicuous. 

This is one reason why Henry Smith’s writings are difficult to 
read, for as regards the “ arithmetical’’ knowledge required the senior 
wrangler is no better off than the schoolboy ; but another and more 
powerful reason is afforded by the very perfection of form that he 
gave to his work. In this he resembled Gauss, and no words could 
more exactly describe his own work than those which he has applied 
to the great German mathematician in the following sentences.’ 


‘* If we except the great name of Newton (and the exception is one which 
Gauss himself would have been delighted to’ make) it is probable that no 


(1) They occur in an article on Gauss, by Mr. R. Tucker, in Nate, April 19, 1877. 
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mathematician of any age or country has ever surpassed Gauss in the 
combination of an abundant fertility of invention with an absolute rigorousness 
in demonstration, which the ancient Greeks themselves might have envied. It 
may be admitted, without any disparagement to the eminence of such great 
mathematicians as Euler and Cauchy, that they were so overwhelmed with the 
exuberant wealth of their own creations, and so fascinated by the interest 
attaching to the results at which they arrived, that they did not greatly care to 
expend their time in arranging their ideas in a strictly logical order, or even 
in establishing by irrefragable proof propositions which they instinctively felt, 
and could almost see, to be true. With Gauss the case was otherwise. It may 
seem paradoxical, but it is probably nevertheless true, that it is precisely the 
effort after a logical perfection of form which has rendered the writings 
of Gauss open to the charge of obscurity and unnecessary difficulty. The fact 
is that there is neither obscurity nor difficulty in his writings as long as we read 
them in the submissive spirit in which an intelligent schoolboy is made to read 
his Euclid. Every assertion that is made is fully proved, and the assertions 
succeed one another in a perfectly just analogical order; there is nothing so far 
of which we can complain. But when we have finished the perusal, we soon 
begin to feel that our work is but begun, that we are still standing on the 
threshold of the temple, and that there is a secret which lies behind the veil, and 
is as yet concealed from us. . . No vestige appears of the process by which 
the result itself was obtained, perhaps not even a trace of the considerations 


which suggested the successive steps of the demonstration. Gauss says more 


than once that, for brevity, he only gives the synthesis, and suppresses the 
analysis of his propositions. Pauca sed matura were the words with which he 
delighted to describe the character which he endeavoured to impress upon his 
mathematical writings. If, on the other hand, we turn to a memoir of Euler’s, 
there is a sort of free and luxuriant gracefulness about the whole performance 
which tells of the quiet pleasure which Euler must have taken in each step of 


his work; but we are conscious nevertheless that we are at an immense 
distance from the severe grandeur of design which is characteristic of all 
Gauss’s greater efforts. The preceding criticism, if just, ought not to appear 
wholly trivial, for though it is quite true that in any mathematical work the 
substance is immeasurably more important than the form, yet it cannot 
be doubted that many mathematical memoirs of our own time suffer greatly (if 
we may dare to say so) from a certain slovenliness in the mode of presentation ; 
and that (whatever may be the value of their contents) they are stamped witha 
character of slightness and perishableness which contrasts strongly with the 
adamantine solidity and clear hard modelling, which (we may be sure) will 
keep the writings of Gauss from being forgotten long after the chief results 
and methods contained in them have been incorporated in treatises more casily 
read, and have come to form a part of the common patrimony of all working 
mathematicians. And we must never forget (what in an age so futile of 
new mathematical conceptions as our own we are only too apt to forget) that it 
is the business of mathematical science not only to discover new truths and 
new methods, but also to establish them, at whatever cost of time and labour, 
upon a basis of irrefragable reasoning. 

“The paOyparios miBavodoyay has no more right to be listened to now than 
he had in the days of Aristotle; but it must be owned that since the invention 
of the ‘ royal roads’ of analysis, defective modes of reasoning and of proof 
have had a chance of obtaining currency which they never had before. It 
is not the greatest, but it is perhaps not the least, of Gauss’s claim to the 
admiration of mathematicians, that while fully penetrated with a sense 
of the vastness of the science, he exacted the utmost rigorousness in every 
part of it, never passed over a difficulty as if it did not exist, and never 
accepted a theorem as true beyond the limits within which it could actually be 
demonstrated.” 
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These words describe not only Henry Smith’s views, but the quality 
of his own work. He did not care that his papers should be “easy to 
read,” but he did care that they should be imperishable; and the 
words “ adamantine solidity’ express better than any others could 
do the character of the work he has left. To the “slovenly” way in 
which much of the mathematics of our time is presented to the 
world he had the strongest dislike; and he spared no time or pains 
that all his own work should be as complete in its details as in its 
main results, and that it should be as perfect in form as in substance. 
He wished that what he did should be done for all time, and that it 
should also receive from his own hand the form which it was to retain. 
The order in which results are best and most logically displayed is 
not as a rule that in which they are most easily followed ; and, 
besides this, his writings are rendered more difficult by the fact that 
he did not allow himself to publish “ steps ” in his work, in order to 
assist the reader, when they were not required by the logic. Another 
point that should also be noticed is this: mathematicians usually 
work at whatever interests them, and publish papers of various 
degrees of importance, some relating to the boundaries of the sub- 
ject and others only to quite elementary matters; but it was not 
so in his case. He directed his efforts only to acknowledged dif_i- 
culties in science, victory over which would produce a real advance. 
He severely restricted himself to such questions, and was never 
tempted to deviate from his course by anything that interested him 
on the way. 

For all these reasons the standard of excellence of his writings 
is far above that of other great mathematicians. His published 
mathematical papers occupy perhaps 1,200 pages; but this amount 
would have been tripled had he been less exacting in the quality 
of his work. Clerk Maxwell said of a mathematical paper that 
showed talent and originality, but was ill-arranged and incom- 
plete, that it was “‘ worthy to have found a place in Gauss’s waste- 
paper basket ;” and it might, indeed, be truly said that much of the 
best work of Henry Smith’s contemporaries was only worthy of a 
place in Ais waste-paper basket. 

The cold severity of his writings forms a curious contrast to the 
brilliant gaiety of his manner, and future generations who will know 
him only from his works will find it hard to believe what will be 
recorded of their author. In conversation and correspondence he 
was so lightsome and gay, and whimsical in the expression of his 
affection for bis formule; but the printed pages show nothing but 
stern dignity and power, withouta trace of his own bright fancy or a 
word to show how he loved his work or the pleasure it had been to him. 

His victories were won by the hardest of intellectual conflicts, in 
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which for the time his whole heart and soul and powers were entirely 
and absolutely absorbed. It was in his wide interests and sympathies, 
the pleasure of intercourse with others, and the love of all that was 
good and cultivated, that he found relief from these severe mental 
efforts. Had he not been gifted with a disposition that gave him the 
keenest sympathy with every human interest, that attracted him to 
society and endeared him to his friends, that gave him, in fact, his 
other noble life—the life the world knew—his fierce devotion to the 
subject he loved would have ended his days long since. 

His extreme modesty forbade him ever to speak of his work 
except to those who knew of it and appreciated it, and even then he 
generally referred to it only in his own light way; but there were 
times when he made no attempt to conceal the intense delight he 
had felt in the discovery of principles that he knew must remain 
landmarks in science. As time went on, and engagements and 
duties thickened upon him, he became more and more haunted and 
oppressed by the mass of work that lay unfinished in his study. “I 
have twenty papers embedded in my note-book. I extricated and 
published seven last year,’ he gave as a reason for being obliged to 
decline to undertake a fresh piece of work. But in spite of this 
constant anxiety, he continued to'read new mathematical literature 
on its appearance—all that related to his own subjects and a vast 
amount besides—with the same avidity and ease as of old; and the 
still unsolved mysteries of the subject and the endeavour to discern 
indications of the lines that future discovery would take exercised 
even a greater fascination over him than ever. Only three months 
before his death, referring to the opinion (expressed by a speaker at 
the Balfour Memorial Meeting at Cambridge) that a man’s most 
original ideas came to him before he was thirty, he*said that in his 
own case he was certain that not only had his power of seeing and 
understanding things uninterruptedly increased all through his life, 
but that his thoughts and ideas and “invention” had undergone a 
corresponding progression and development. A glance through his 
note-books affords striking evidence of this, for the later entries are 
especially rich in suggestions for future researches and in “ guesses” 
at what the results may be found to be. 

His power of reading rapidly—as one might “skim” a novel— 
new mathematical publications of the most difficult kind, seizing the 
ideas and grasping the processes as if by intuition, was a truly wonder- 
ful gift. If the bare truth were told with regard to the accuracy and 
extent of his acquaintance with the actual state of mathematics, 
taken in its very widest sense, it would seem simply incredible to 
any one who knew how much of his life was devoted to other occu- 
pations, how great and varied was his knowledge in other directions, 


, 
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and how vast is the range and how rapid the progress of the sciences 
with which he showed this perfect familiarity. 

But little space remains in which to speak of his attainments and 
influence in other fields, or of his personal and social gifts ; but these 
are far more widely known than are the works that will give him his 
permanent place in the world’s history. Of all that has been written 
of him since his death there is scarcely a word with which his friends 
will not all agree. Universal tribute has been paid to his brilliant 
genius, to the ungrudging manner in which he freely devoted the 
common good gifts that, had he employed them in any way for his 
personal ambition, would have early won him a European reputation, 
to the serenity of heart which “enabled him to wear the gifts of 
genius with sobriety and to use them nobly and well, without 
seeking to expend them in the purchase of fame, or of wealth, or of 
advancement,” to his moderation, his insight into human nature, 
his gentleness and modesty, his “invincible wisdom,” his freedom 
from any trace of egotism or dogmatism, his kindliness and 
generosity, the delicate gaiety of his wit, the brilliance of his. 
conversation and his powers of conciliation. It is strange to notice 
how entirely what has been written of him and his character by 
those who were unaware of his mathematical eminence applies 
also to him as a mathematician. That the “note” of personal 
ambition was absent from his composition is equally true, whether 
we regard his public or his mathematical career. He was well 
content to leave his works to tell their own tale when the proper 
time should come, and he cared not that they should bring him 
fame or honour in his lifetime. In this there was no trace of 
cynicism ; no such feeling could exist in his nature. He worked at 
his subjects sintply for the love of them, and he had no desire to 
make them the means of drawing attention to himself. Science can 
indeed boast few characters so perfect as his. It has been some- 
times said of him that he was too fond of compromises. If this be 
so it may be partly explained by his moderation and dislike of 
extremes ; but a truer reason may be found in the quickness and 
breadth of his intellect and sympathy, which enabled him to under- 
stand and appreciate both sides of every question, and prevented 
him from ever pressing home a victory. 

An article on Henry Smith could not be closed more fitly than 
by the concluding words of the notice in the Atheneum: ‘No one, 
probably, has ever had a larger circle of private friends to lament 
his loss. He had all the gifts which win and preserve attachment ; 
not only sincerity, constancy, depth of feeling, and liveliness of 
sympathy, but a sweetness and nobility of nature to which no words 
can render adequate testimony.” 


J. W. L. GuatsHer. 








A POLITICIAN IN TROUBLE ABOUT HIS SOUL. 
II. 


WueEn his friends’ had gone Angus remained intently watching the 
smoke of his cigar, but the half-formed rings that rose slowly 
upward, growing thinner and wider before they melted in the air, 
brought him no inspiration in his difficulties and no answer to his 
question. Still, in spite of the laughter of friends, he felt that it 
was a question that he could not thrust out of his mind and be rid 
of. To leave it unanswered was to leave a fortress untaken in his 
rear, and to prevent all farther advance in confidence and security. 
Some answer must be found. ‘ What is the right and the wrong of 
politics ? ’’ he kept asking himself. ‘ What makes it right or wrong 
to pass a Land Bill? There must be some principle by which we 
can test a political action, something by reference to which we can 
say that it is just or unjust, good or bad.” As he asked himself the 
question, all the well-worn political phrases came back to his mind. 
“« Carrying out the wishes of the people. Then is the Land Act 
right simply because the Irish tenants wanted a half ownership in the 
land; or because England wanted the Irish people to be satisfied ; or 
because the Liberal party wanted the support of the Irish members ? 
Do our wants and wishes make things right? If so, it is all plain 
sailing enough. The people have only to take the trouble to wish, 
and we are at once rid of all our difficulties, and have attained to the 
knowledge of good and evil. No wishing-cloak in the old stories 
worked greater wonders.” Here he stopped for a minute, as if he 
had come to an obstacle in his path. Then he tried to find an open- 
ing in another direction. ‘‘'The happiness of the people.’ That is 
of course what every Liberal politician answers off-hand. But then 
what does it mean? How do we know if any measure does increase 
the happiness of the people or not ? You have two opposite opinions 
about Ireland: one that the Land Bill in giving a sense of security 
as regards the labour of the tenants will induce content and pledge 
them to maintain the existing order of things ; the other that it will 


(1) The dramatis persone, with whom the reader made acquaintance in a preceding 
number, are:—Mr. John Danby, M.P., a Liberal, who sits behind the Government, but 
is an unfavourable critic of their policy; Mr. Pennell, M.P., a Conservative in favour 
of the formation of a third party; Mr. Geoffrey Lewin, M.P.,a Liberal with Socialistic 
opinions; Lord Holmshill, M.P., a Whig, who does not want office; Mr. Angus 
Bramston, M.P., a young Liberal with mental perplexities. To these persone the 
following must be added: Mr. Manley, M.P., a young Liberal and strong supporter 
of the Government; Mr. Oswald Standish, M.P., a Liberal of considerable standing ; 
Mr. Bastian, M.P., an enterprising Liberal, sitting below the gangway ; Mr. Maudsley 
Graham, M.P., an independent Liberal ; Mr. Wolleston, M.P., belonging to the moderate 
wing of the advanced Liberal section. ; 
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excite passions, lead the people farther away from steady industry 
and deeper into unscrupulous political action, will lower both their 
sense of honesty and their sense of prudence, and thus increase the 
causes of suffering rather than the causes of happiness. How then 
does that expression help us? Does not each party merely use it to 
sum up opinions that they already have—a sort of serviceable cloak 
thrown over all the other clothes that they wear? Are we not merely 
treading in a circle? Ask either a Conservative or a Liberal what is 
the object of their party, and they answer, the happiness of the people. 
Ask them five minutes afterwards on what the happiness of the 
people depends, and each answers, on supporting the opinions of the 
party to which he himself belongs. But then what are these 
opinions? Who knows what either party believes, or even what he 
himself believes ? Press any man as to what the opinions of his party 
really are, and after a halting recital of some two or three measures 
which he opposes or supports, he goes off into general phrases about 
his party which mean nothing, which bind no finger on either hand, 
and tell you nothing of what he will do this day six months. Is 
Danby right when he laughs openly at us all? Are we mere 
counters moved by what we do not see, and living in the happy 
delusion that we move ourselves? Are we all involved, without 
consciousness of our own, in a huge system of self-deception from 
which it is impossible to escape? Are we like boys who arrive at 
the playground and find a great game going on, and themselves 
swept in to take part with one side or the other; who run and 
struggle and fight for some few hours, and at the end of it do not 
know why they should have played on one side more than the other ? 
Does our life only repeat their game? What man amongst us really 
makes his opinions and follows them? Are not his opinions the last 
thing in the world that he troubles himself about? How little he 
knows what they are, where he got them from, whether they agree 
together or not, of what real value they are, why he keeps them, or 
why he changes them. And yet here we are, Tories and Liberals, 
acting in two great crowds, and ready to shout for anything in the 
name of our party, and to march anywhere together, just as if we 
knew what we were doing, and honestly wished to do it.” He stopped 
again as if this path also could lead him no farther. ‘Are we to 
appeal to first principles? But who believes in first principles ? who 
follows them ? who does not laugh at the idea of our being bound 
by them? Each party uses them in debate to convict its opponent 
of inconsistencies, and each party when it has to defend its own 
action declares that only pedants and doctrinaires disregard the 
necessities of the moment to think about first principles.” He made 
yet another attempt. ‘ ‘The general merits of the case.’ Are we 
then to try and balance against each other all the things that can be 
said on both sides by those who have most knowledge of a question ? 
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But what a multitude of excellent reasons each man and each party 
are always able to urge on their own behalf! Whose eye is true 
enough and knowledge wide enough to strike the balance justly 
when all these reasons are thrown into opposite scales? Besides, 
men do not really decide and act on the merits of the case; they 
do not really weigh the conflicting reasons, and arrive at an impartial 
decision; to speak the truth, in nine cases out of ten they have 
prejudged the measure before the first reading of it; else by what 
marvellous coincidence could it happen, when a Land Bill is placed 
before the House, that, with some few exceptions, those who are 
called Liberals walk into one lobby, and those called Conservatives 
into the other? By what miracle have all these men, each by way 
of possessing a judgment of their own, weighed all the merits of 
this most difficult case, and come to the same conclusion ? To do so 
in any real sense would be to spend a part of a lifetime over this, or 
any other equally complicated question.”” And Angus stopped again. 
No road offered him an escape from his difficulties. There was the 
question, facing him in an almost threatening manner, and seeming 
to demand its answer like many another question, both in early and 
modern days, under penalties which could not be avoided, whilst as 
yet no clear and true answer, satisfying to the mind of a man, 
seemed forthcoming. 

“Damn it!” at last exclaimed Angus, relieving his feelings, 
“what a mess and tangle the whole thing is!” 

But he was not left many minutes to himself. His friends were 
scarcely gone when the maid Alice, the smiling possessor of willing 
feet and clever hands, came tripping back and showed in two other 
members of Parliament. Frank Manley and Oswald Standish were 
Liberal members in the same county with Angus, and had come to 
make arrangements about a great banquet at which the town and 
county members were to be assembled in honour of the Liberal 
victory at the last elections. Frank Manley was an enthusiastic 
young Liberal, full of belief in the Liberal party, of devotion to 
Mr. Gladstone, of indignation against all traitors, as he summarily 
named those who did not always walk into the lobby suggested by 
the Liberal whips, and had a hearty, fighting dislike, but without 
any real bitterness in it, of the other side. Gerald Standish was a 
man of a different type. He was a member of old standing, had 
seen and known much, was learned in forms and precedents, acted 
and voted with a certain independence of the Government, but 
always refrained from joining any organized opposition to them, 
and preserved the attitude of a friend who, not without pain to him- 
self, is obliged to remonstrate when things go wrong. Having once 
made a deliverance of himself on the matter in question, and having 
given the Government the advantage of hearing some plain truths, 
he usually took them again under his protection, voted with them, 
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and often helped to reduce the remaining’ elements of opposition 
within the party to insignificance. Most men looked on him as 
affording a striking example of political independence and cool 
impartial judgment; all men gave him the credit of great tact and 
skill in filling a position which obtained for him a considerable 
influence both inside and outside the House; a few men laughed 
whilst they acknowledged his success. Danby used to call him the 
Government safety-expansion gear, and added, though he often 
saved the Government from the immediate effect of their mistakes, 
he was in reality the most dangerous man in the House, since when- 
ever they went wrong he satisfied the discontent of the party by a 
series of caustic remarks, and then led the House to feel that even 
from the point of view of those who disapproved, the best thing left 
was to warn the Government against similar mistakes in the future, 
but to discourage the attack being pressed farther against them on 
that occasion. A man who speaks in one way and votes in another, 
if only he compounds the two methods judiciously, often succeeds in 
commanding attention. His free criticism of his own party implies 
a power of balancing advantages and disadvantages, it suggests that 
he has better means of information and a wider range of knowledge 
on the subject, than those with whom he generally acts, whilst at 
the same time his vote reassures his own friends on the important 
point that he is a strictly practical man who is quite aware of the 
importance of not disturbing the cohesion of party. It must be 
admitted that when Oswald Standish split his votes and opinions, he 
did it so as to secure the best results. 

“‘My dear Bramston,”’ began Manley, after they had finished their 
business, “what bad company you are getting into! I suppose all 
those men we met have been breakfasting with you. I have nothing 
to say against Holmshill, he always speaks and votes straight, and 
he is just the sort of man, if he had more go in him, that Mr. Glad- 
stone likes giving office to; but I look on Danby and Lewin as about 
the worst form of Liberal that we have in the House. As for Danby, 
he is a sour, bad-tempered fellow with an unhealthy liver. I should 
think Cockle for a twelvemonth might do something for him; and 
as for Lewin, what he likes is the satisfaction of making himself out 
a better Liberal than Mr. Gladstone and the rest of the Govern- 
ment put together. If I did not dislike him so much, I should be 
glad to see him given some small berth under Government, just to 
show you how tame and domesticated he would become. Any under- 
secretary could pat him in a month. It is all very well for men 
like him to have their own views, but he does infinite mischief by 
trying to make as little as possible of all that the Government does. 
I heard him at the Cosmopolitan the other night belittling the 
Government, and trying to make out that Mr. Gladstone only moved 
when he was pushed forward by outside forces. Why, if there is 
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one fault more than another in Mr. Gladstone, it is that he is too free 
to act, too ready to take work on his shoulders that would crush 
other men, too ready to attack great questions before their time has 
come. It is not only not true, but it is the very reverse of truth. 
See how splendidly and boldly he has plunged into this Irish ques- 
tion without giving a thought to difficulties that would have kept 
other prime ministers shivering on the brink. The country has 
never had a really heroic Government before.” 

“Tl tell Lewin and Danby what you say,” said Angus, laugh- 
ing, “and I hope they will profit by it. As for myself I confess 
to being fairly puzzled about the Government and what they do. 
Of course everybody admires the matchless energy with which 
Gladstone throws himself into any question which he undertakes, 
but I doubt if either he or those who act with him, are as if they 
were altogether ignorant of the distribution of forces that exists in the 
country. I am always asking myself the question, ‘Is he a hero, or 
is heacalceulator ?’ What I cannot help seeing, with I think perfect 
willingness to admire Mr. Gladstone, is that the forces which he faces 
look very imposing at a distance, but that they are all in reality 
flimsy in their nature. Large landowners, clubs, London society, 
London papers, many of them occupied with the day’s interests 
and amusements, and half bored with the interruption of politics, 
what real power is there in any of them? whilst the solid forces, the 
forces that Gladstone takes care to have at his back, are the enormous 
mass of people who are outside most of the good things of life, who 
have everything to gain from the horn of plenty which he carries in 
his hand, and are terribly in earnest about the matter. To compare 
the two forces is to compare steel pikes and paper breast-plates. No 
man can really doubt that in any re-arrangement of property such 
as that we have been carrying through this session, the real forces 
are and must be on the side of those who are taking something from 
the few to give to the many; and though Mr. Gladstone may be 
right in what he has been doing, I cannot help seeing that as far as 
political difficulties are concerned, it is a piece of downhill, not 
uphill work. Look at it in whatever way you will, whatever may 
be your confidence in the Government, it is a very serious thing, is 
it not, to enlist forces which already by their own nature strongly 
gravitate in the direction which we are now inviting them to take? 
Grant that to-day we can find a good many reasons which appear to. 
justify what we have been doing this session, still must we not expect 
as a natural consequence that to-morrow we shall be called upon to 
deal with some other kind of property as we have just dealt with 
Irish land; and will not the new claims be pressed with greater 
urgency than the old ones, greater pressure on the one side, and 
less power of resistance on the other ?”’ 

“A very good thing for us if they are pressed more strongly,” in- 
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terposed Manley, “considering the way in which some of our men 
are always hanging back in the traces.”’ 

“Tf only what Mr. Gladstone and ourselves,” continued Angus, 
‘* have been doing were an act that imposed, for the sake of a great 
future gain, some present sacrifice upon the mass of Irish and English 
electors, I should more readily be satisfied that we were right. But 
our electors pay nothing for the Land Bill, they only have the 
pleasure of watching the landlords putting their hands into their 
pockets. Of course, therefore, they like it, and like it only too well. 
It would be affectation not to see this. The road is too broad and 
smooth and the slope too pleasant in this kind of legislation for 
five out of every six electors not to enjoy greatly the opening of the 
gates which lead to it. And it is this popular satisfaction with what 
I heard a workman the other day call *‘ unbuttoning the landlords,”’ 
which does not let me feel quite sure about the heroism either of our 
leader or of ourselves. I should feel it if we were opposing some 
unjust war for which the country clamoured, or if we had thought 
that the poor-laws were demoralising the people and had fearlessly 
attacked them, or if we had set ourselves resolutely to cut down 
public expenditure and to pay off part of the debt, or if we had set 
about in earnest any of these great measures which will rather cost 
the Government popularity at the moment than gain it for them. 
But in these days, with the people on one side and only the landlords 
on the other, I hesitate about the word heroic.” 

“You forget what the Liberal party is,” replied Manley. “ Their 
reason of existence is to work out through the people for the people 
what will add to their happiness. How can this be done if men like 
Gladstone, who sees more for others than for himself, does not explain 
to them their wants, and with his unrivalled power help them to 
secure what really is necessary to them? Besides, did ever a man 
make greater efforts to restrain the people from asking for what was 
beyond the line of justice? You hear men charging him with 
changes of purpose and with inconsistencies. Is not one-half 
of these reproaches simply due to the fact that he keeps so many 
views before him at the same time, to his never being led away by 
the advocacy of a special cause to forget any conflicting interest, 
whether of tenant, or labourer, or landlord, or State? If great changes 
have to come, is it not everything that they should be in the hands 
of such a man; and is it not the deep-rooted feeling of confidence in 
his moral intentions which gives him more than half of his power in 
the country, and makes our party, that after all represents every class 
and profession, so ready to follow him? Depend upon it we have 
great changes to make, if we are to work out successfully the happi- 
ness of the people, and it is very fortunate for the propertied classes, 
who are always in a mental flutter about their interests, that it is 
Gladstone who has to make them for us.” 
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“Tam quite out of temper with that expression, the happiness of 
the people,” exclaimed Angus ; “it is so utterly vague and elastic. 
What do you mean by it? Each person employs it just for what 
he wants at the moment. Ifyou meet fifty Liberals, or I might even 
say Conservatives nowadays, they will all use the same expression, 
and none of them be able to tell you what they themselves mean by 
it. You might as well fish for salmon in the Thames as hope to get 
any definite answer from them. Forty-nine out of the fifty will tell 
you that it isimpossible to speak exactly in the matter; that we live 
in a very complicated state of society and only know our own wants 
as they arise. Ifthe happiness of the people is our great object as 
a party, I think we ought to make some effort either to understand our 
own meaning, or to put another expression in its place that we can 
all translate with some sort of agreement amongst ourselves.” 

“T think you are asking for too much,” said Standish. ‘“ You 
must not expect men who are engaged in politics to be as precise as 
if they were grammarians at a University. You may quarrel with 
us for not being definite enough, but for all that it is true that in 
these days things change so quickly—new wants arising, new 
dangers showing themselves, new forms of old things constantly 
presenting themselves—that we cannot lay down exact rules for our 
conduct asa party. It is also true that we are placed in power to 
secure the happiness of the people; that is what our electors mean 
and what they returned us for; and except for that excellent reason 
they would not keep us in office fora month. Both on our side and 
on theirs we understand quite well enough whatis meant. The people 
ask for a good many things, and though they don’t get the whole they 
get a part. Our business is not to move too fast nor to give too much, 
but always to meet pressure by concession. This is what on the whole 
the Government succeeds in doing ; though Gladstone’s fault is that 
he constantly uses larger expressions than the case justifies, and 
therefore raises expectations of greater things than he can or ought 
to give; and this is always increasing the difficulty of managing the 
party as a whole and preventing some section or other breaking off 
from it. You might, if you chose, compile a small volume of infe- 
licitous phrases into which Gladstone has stumbled, and out of which 
he had to pick his way afterwards with but second-rate success.” 

“Yes, but you forget,’ broke in Manley, “ that he is an orator, 
that he does his work by oratory, that he has to rouse into move- 
ment masses of the people, touch their imgginations, raise their 
hopes, call them away from their every-day toil and their pleasures 
of a not very high kind; and that if he measured and weighed 
every word he used, the magician’s wand which he now holds over 
them could scarcely work its wonders. Were we all as prudent as 
you, Standish, we had hardly smitten the Tories at the last election 
with the edge of the sword.” 
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“Tt is true enough,” replied Standish, “that in politics we are 
dealing with great masses of men, and that for so large a work you 
must use rough and ready methods. I know when you let loose over 
the country ten thousand electioneering orators, every kind of appeal 
will be made and rather dangerous stones set rolling; with these 
things we always have to reckon; but still I think no leader ought 
to indulge the habit of employing expressions which go beyond the 
necessities of the case. Every man who is not a fool can see that 
we must make concessions at the present day; but we can make 
them in a prudent instead of a dangerous way. I am not prepared 
to translate all our political expressions into exact words, as Bramston 
wishes us to do. Bramston is asking for too much. We cannot be 
purists or academicians, but we need not throw gunpowder about as 
if it were sand.” 

“‘ Well, even if you are right,” replied Manley, “even if you can 
pick out here and there a phrase of Gladstone’s that went too straight 
to the heart of the people to satisfy your caution, what does it matter? 
No man who really cares for the Liberal party, who sees what it is to 
have in office a Government anxious to increase education, to improve 
the condition of labour, to equalise the condition of classes, to give 
more voting power to the people, to teach them to understand their 
own interest, and to help them to organize themselves, as Mr. Glad- 
stone did at Birmingham, for the purpose of securing it, and at the 
same time to keep us everywhere at peace, and who sees that the whole 
stock of trade of the other side is to do nothing at home and only 
excite the country about foreign politics, will throw difficulties in 
Mr. Gladstone’s way, or try to make the people think less of the man 
who is serving them. It is a miserable task, and only a man who 
has vinegar for blood, like Danby, or a man who is full of conceit 
and other bad gases, like Lewin, would undertake it. I hate these 
ungenerous slanders of a great work.” 

“You are young,”’ said Standish, “and will pull steadier in the 
traces some day. We all know Mr. Gladstone to be a great man; 
but what you say is what any disciple might say about any master. 
As for generosity, we have nothing to do with that in politics. The 
question is whether Mr. Gladstone handles the reins ill or well, and 
whether he will keep the party together or not. I think he will, 
but that is no reason why Danby should think so.” 

“Young or not,” retorted Manley, “I hope I shall always fight 
for a great man when we have one amongst us. Confess now, 
Bramston, am I not right to quarrel with your friends ?” 

“You all leave on me the sense of men fighting in a dark room 
with sticks, and breaking the heads that are nearest them,”’ said 
Angus. “TI will not say who is right or who is wrong. Of all the 
strange games at which men play in the world, I think politics and 
religion are the two strangest, only we are all so busy with our 
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sticks that we don’t find out what we are doing. A man will do 
anything for his church and anything for his party and ask no 
questions, just because some accident has pitch-forked him into his 
place as a member of one or the other. But whether he is right to 
be where he finds himself is a question that he never stops to ask ”’ 

‘Don’t become a philosopher,” said Standish. ‘That is the one 
thing there is no room for in the House.” 

‘‘ And if you are, you never will be a good Liberal,” said Manley. 
“You will be going into caves and all sorts of noisome places. Take 
my advice and give up your friends, Lewin and Company, and come 
and sit on our bench behind the Government.” 


And the party broke up. 
III. 


At two o’clock Angus Bramston intended to be at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel. There was to be a gathering of Liberal members to 
consider the proposal of inviting all the Liberal executive committees 
of boroughs and counties up to London. There was to be a day of 
speeches and then a dinner, and it was supposed that a leading 
member of the party intended inviting the whole gathering to his 
house in the evening. It was thought that the plan would help to 
keep the party united; Liberals from the provinces would hear® 
speeches from some of the Ministers, who might touch upon measures 
for which it was specially desired to have the support of the country ; 
and in addition to the political enthusiasm called out during tie day’s 
proceedings, the effect of the social gathering at the end might be 
fairly counted on to seal the services of each committee-man who had 
received a few words of divine communication from the lips of a 
cabinet minister under his own roof, and to send him home with 
incorruptible devotion to his party. If the experiment were found 
successful, it was proposed that the gathering should be established 
usa yearly ceremony. It was generally understood that influential 
persons considered it of the highest importance to bring all the 
working members of the Liberal party into closer connection, and 
to make them into a more solid whole. It was perceived that the 
leading men in the provinces were in reality the men on whom 
victory depended. They had been only too much neglected in 
the past, but that mistake should not be repeated in the future. 

“Will any of the Government be here?” asked Angus of Wolles- 
ton, the member for a Lancashire borough by whose side he found 
himself. 

‘No, I think not. I believe it is wished that the movement should 
be made by the party itself without any appearance of official 
guidance. It will look better in the country, if only we ourselves 
appear in it without being told what we are to do, Just watch 
that old fox Tyrrell, moving busily about and arranging everything. 
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He is always the link between the seen and the unseen on these 
occasions. He is going to ask Standish to take the chair. Hush! 
Oswald is beginning to speak.” 

Standish in a few neat sentences explained the object of the 
meeting. It was plain to them all how much organization had 
done for the party at the last elections. He did not say organiza- 
tion might not be carried too far. It was the special distinction of 
the Liberal party that they represented principles; they left 
victories which were the result of mere organization to the other 
side; but it was an advantage from every point of view that the 
Liberal leaders in the provinces—he would call them the non- 
commissioned officers—should learn to know each other, should 
form the habit of acting together, should, like the officers of the 
German army, each be at their post within twenty-four hours 
if a crisis arose. He also thought it would be useful for the 
Liberals of the provinces to have an opportunity of hearing from 
the lips of the leaders a statement of the policy they were pursuing ; 
and for the leaders in their turn to be frankly told by those who 
came directly from the people what they were thinking and desiring.” 

“JT thought Standish disliked the caucus,” said Angus to 
Wolleston. 

“Yes, he does, and he opposed it for a time in a quiet way. I 
suppose he thinks that his own influence will be lessened if the 
House becomes more stupid and more mechanical, as some people 
believe it will; but he found it would not do, and this is a sort of 
amends heis making to the Government. The caucus is flourishing, 
and, like others, he is accepting it. You notice, however, that he 
puts in a few saving words.” 

The discussion went on, a resolution was moved, and Bastian 
rose to second it. Bastian was another of the members recently 
elected. Quick-witted, with considerable coolness and address, 
sharp to see and to know just as much as sharpness could teach him, 
with the conscience of a Greek of the Lower Empire, but completely 
unembarrassed by his own knowledge of the fact and not over- 
careful to conceal it, except on occasions when concealment seemed 
specially desirable. Most things in the world were food for amuse- 
ment and excitement to him, including even certain not very reputable 
episodes in his own life before he came into some money ; and about 
which he was at times willing to be communicative, if the company 
and the circumstances were encouraging. The world took some 
interest in speculating on his past life. It was said that at one 
moment of his career he had raked florins under the direction of 
the Government of Monaco; and his more fully informed biographers 
declared that he had fought a duel at a later period in which the 
pistol of his opponent had mysteriously refused to go off; but owing 
to his habit of romancing about himself in congenial smoking-rooms, 
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it was difficult to know how much or how little truth there was in 
these and in other stories. There were undoubtedly incidents of a 
shady kind in his past life which could not by his best friend be 
described as “ purpurei panni;” but then those who knew most of 
him declared on his behalf that, in his undisguised vanity, he pre- 
ferred being talked about in connection with any incident rather 
than not being talked of at all. ‘He has told more lies than he 
has committed murders,” was the blunt apology of one of his friends. 
It was difficult for him to count for much in the House of Commons 
as yet, but outside he enjoyed the sort of position which any man of 
quick brains may rapidly secure for himself, if he is supposed to be 
quite thoroughgoing in his radicalism. He had tact enough to 
remain neutral where it was uncertain on which side of the question 
the mass of the people would be, and seldom committed himself 
deeply except where questions of capital and labour, taxation, and 
enlargement of the franchise gave him a clear course. The few 
words which he now said were well chosen. He had picked up a 
vapouring, bullying manner of speaking, but he knew that some 
part of his audience were scarcely favourable to him, and that a 
good many of those present were helping to fasten fetters on them- 
selves which they secretly disliked, so he kept as well as he could on 
safe ground. A passing reference to the great Liberal victory at 
the last election; a little sarcasm about the crotchets and the 
crotchet-mongers who had not succeeded in dividing the party; a 
short eulogy of Mr. Gladstone and his single-handed fight during 
the session, with an allusion to the bow of Ulysses, and a warm 
commendation of the hard work done by the non-commissioned 
officers of the Liberal army, as they had been so well called by the 
chairman, made up his speech. Then he worked up to his ending— 
“Tt was time that they did something to mark their sense of those 
who bore the heat and the burden of the day in the service of the 
people, and were always at their post preparing for the battle, 
though themselves sharing but little in the honours and distinction 
of public life.” Then, warmed by the cheer which he got, he 
thought he might slip in a good democratic sentence, which he could 
strengthen still more afterwards in the report he intended to send to 
the Times on the chance of its insertion. ‘‘ And here let him say as 
one to whom without merit on his own part the people had given 
their commission to speak, that they were watching jealously the pre- 
parations they were making that day, they were ready to fight and to 
win the battle, but they asked that no professional blundering, no 
carelessness about organization, no wavering on the part of their 
responsible officers, and above all no lukewarm support of their great 
leader should render fruitless the efforts and the sacrifices they them- 
selves were ready to make.” There was something like a laugh at 
the commission of the people, but he got another cheer as he sat 
VOL. XXXII, N.S. ZZ 
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down. The resolution was about to be put when a tall and rather 
pale man rose, and amid a dead silence asked to say a few words. 

“T am not here,” said Maudsley Graham, “to oppose all that you 
are doing. Any scheme for bringing men together, and for letting 
them have an opportunity of hearing members of the Government 
explain and justify what they are doing, probably has some good 
in it, but I think your arrangements, as I hear them talked of, are 
more intended to increase your power of managing these men than 
to open opportunities of free discussion. Remember that these men 
who are the party leaders in towns and counties have their own 
mental responsibilities as much as yourselves. In what way are 
you going to treat them? Are you going to use them merely as 
your tools and instruments? Are you going to bring them up to 
London to cheer an eloquent speech, or to shake the hand of a 
minister at an evening party? If you do that you may perhaps 
increase the mechanical cohesion of the party for the moment, but 
you will destroy the true springs of life and force in it. It is to 
these men that you might look for many of the inspirations that the 
party needs, they might be the connecting links between you and 
the people, you might find in their sturdy provincial sense and their 
simpler habits of thought a saie force urging you onwards to 
remove on the one hand those cumbersome and impeding laws which 
are still in existence, and on the other hand restraining you from 
entering on political adventures; you would at least have the safe- 
guard of views and feelings and experiences that differ from your 
own, and that would often force you to reconsider what you were 
doing. But it must be on one condition, and on one condition alone 
—that you leave them honestly and really in full possession of their 
own judgment; that you leave them unmanipulated and unmanaged 
either by the Government or by any other body of men. Make them 
the mere echoes of your London committee ; practise them in looking 
upon everything from a centralised party view; teach them to 
consult you upon the members they elect; accustom them to 
wait with open mouths for the measures you bring forward; train 
them to roar like the mechanical lion at your signal, and 
again to be silent at your signal; and you will destroy them as 
free men playing their part in a free party. The fault of the 
caucus is already that the representatives of towns and counties 
meet at a critical moment not really to exercise their judgment 
but to accept programmes drawn up by nobody knows whom—pro- 
bably by some member or hanger-on of the Government—and laid 
before them for signature. A system is springing up under which 
these men act as the middlemen of the Government, buy and sell on 
its behalf, and take some small intermediate profit of local influence 
as their share. It is true that we do not sce the caucus every day 
in its bodily shape, that it is not lodged at Whitehall, with a brass 
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plate on its door, but for all that it is as much a permanent Govern- 
ment office as your Education Department, or the India Office, or 
any other public body that you passed on your way coming here. 
I may be told that the Government could not allow any great 
machine having such power to be independent of it, to be some- 
times against it, sometimes for it; that it must in its own interest 
keep the control of it in its own hands. But at all events let us see 
clearly the facts as they are, and do not let us cheat ourselves by 
thinking or talking of the caucus as if it were an independent organ 
of public opinion. In reality it has no life of its own. It is a piece 
of passive machinery, adopting the words and the thoughts which 
are found for it. It is a fighting party organization acting under 
direction, and unless your managers blunder in their management, 
will act, whenever called upon, with the discipline of an army. I 
am quite prepared to believe that for a time it will help you to win 
your victories, In a party sense all is going smoothly at present. 
But I claim permission to doubt if you are pursuing a method by 
which the higher ends of Liberalism will be reached, by which our 
people will learn to ask for the truest and justest things. It is not 
the method by which they learnt the due of free men in the old 
days. In those days they required no caucus to spell out for them 
the words which make up English rights. Those who had sufficient 
vigour of thought or action to be leaders formed their own organiza- 
tions and fought their own battle until they had fairly persuaded 
the country that what they claimed was just and true. They had 
no official guidance, and they were better without it. But you 
are building up a system that will extend party management to 
every nook and corner of the land. Take care you do not spoil 
the temper of a free people. There is no better servant, but there 
is no worse master than organization. To carry out a policy 
that the country has once chosen, consciously and deliberately, 
after full discussion in the newspapers, in the street, by the fireside, 
employ all the organization at your command ; organize men, if you 
will, for the sake of definite opinions; but do not employ organi- 
zation in order to obtain an inglorious possession of empty minds, to 
make the people wait, careless of mental responsibilities and hungering 
for gifts, whilst their party managers and their spiritual directors 
decide what is right for them to have and todo. Remember that 
our effort as Liberals is to place mental independence above and 
before every object ; not to make men think according to authority 
and direction, or according to their interests, or according to 
the fashion of thought that prevails round them, but to lead each 
man to exercise a fearless private judgment. Our warfare, if we 
rightly understand it, is less against the Tories, as Tories, than 
against those weaknesses of the human mind which make men in 
every age think in crowds and copy their justice and reason from 
Z2Z2 
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each other. Take care that you do not bring us to the moral and 
intellectual level of our opponents. I have but little faith in mere 
Liberal measures. You may call anything the party desires at a 
special moment a Liberal measure. The real test of Liberalism is 
the separate intelligence and the individual conviction of the members 
of the party. Destroy these things, turn us, as a party, intoa crowd 
that shouts, follows, fights, and enjoys the spoil, and merely asks of 
its leaders that the spoil shall be in abundance, and you will have 
destroyed the real meaning of the existence of the Liberal party. 
Let our effort be rather to loosen the ties that bind the Government 
and the caucus together than to draw them more closely. This 
hidden and unavowed connection is not good for either. For both 
it is healthier to act on their own responsibility and not to be 
exchanging reciprocal services. If you wish that these men should 
come up to London, let them come free and unconnected with you; 
leave them to arrange their own business, to decide for themselves 
what subjects they will discuss and what resolutions they will pass. 
Let the Government in its turn carry the burden of its own 
responsibilities; let them stand or fall by the wisdom or want of 
wisdom of their own measures. It is not for you to bribe, or buy, 
or organize on their behalf, but to look on every man, from the 
highest to the lowest in the party, as a free man endowed with 
conscience and reason, and whom the highest principle in Liberalism 
forbids that you should treat as mere war-material for winning 
party victories. The mental independence of each man is your 
highest concern; this is the one thing needful; guard and cherish 
this, and then you may safely leave Ministerial invitations and the 
tea and white-kid-clove business to take care of themselves.” 

“T am glad he hasspoken,” exclaimed Angus. “ THe has put into 
words for me much of what I have been thinking lately. But can we 
do without the caucus? Is he right in attacking it, do you think ?” 

“Yes and no,” answered Wolleston hesitatingly. ‘The organiza- 
tion mania is strong upon us now. There is a good deal of per- 
sonal ambition about the actual men who are directing it ; and as 
for those who acquiesce in it, they have divided motives, With the 
larger number there is no desire to ask any questions as long as all 
goes well, and they find themselves sharing in a successful enter- 
prise ; they want their seat in Parliament, and the caucus gives it 
them by driving rivals off the ground; and with other men there is 
a good deal of timidity. They are rather frightened at the demo- 
cratic look of things, and they find comfort in the idea of any sort 
of centralised management. They think that they are safer under a 
regulated system of wire-pulling than with all the forces in the 
party let loose to pull against each other and to find out which is the 
strongest. No professional wire-pullers are revolutionists if they 
can help it. They will do, it is true, what must be done from time 
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to time to satisfy the mass of the party ; but, like all other holders of 
office, they will not do more than is necessary.” 

“TI cannot think,” said Angus, “there can be much safety in the 
wire-pullers. If any strain comes they will follow the line of least 
resistance.” 

“Yes, I think so,” answered Wolleston; “they are not likely to 
die for their opinions,—if they have any. And I also doubt 
sometimes if the system of wire-pulling and general management 
does not end in greater concessions than if the different classes in 
society were openly claiming what they each believed in. Those 
of us who have property are not in real agreement with those who 
have not, however much we pretend to think so. We keep giving 
bit by bit without really facing what we are doing, or what we 
intend to do next. The object of the managers is, before every- 
thing else, to keep us together as a party; to avoid all discussions 
that might stir unpleasant differences—though, perhaps, a real dis- 
cussion between men in earnest on both sides would be the best 
and healthiest thing that could happen to us;—to put a good face 
on all we do; to accustom us to certain sets of phrases; to mini- 
mise each concession that is made to one section of the party, 
and to make the most of it to the other section ; but as to what 
will happen the day after to-morrow, that does not come within 
the range of either their intelligence or their conscience. They 
do not get their wages for thinking about the future. I am afraid 
we are rather like the half-pint men who go on sipping, and 
who do not find out what they have taken until they try to 
walk home. Each session we take some step that means many 
further steps hereafter in the same direction. I daresay it is 
a good thing for us when a man like Graham gets up and tells us 
that we are all moving on low moral levels, and are only thinking 
about winning our own seats or remaining in office.’ 

“But do you yourself think that there are real dangers in 
organization ?”’ asked Angus. 

“‘T accept it as one does so many things in politics,” answered 
Wolleston, ‘‘ because there is not much choice in the matter. We 
have got arrears of work to do in this country—local government to 
establish, law to simplify, House of Lords to reconstruct, the Church 
to disestablish, and, perhaps, organization of the constituencies is 
required to let us get through these necessary things ; but I suppose 
nobody can help seeing that we are playing a dangerous game in 
creating a great power, in giving the handling of it to a few ambitious 
men, and teaching the country to wait and expect wonders of all 
kinds from it. The monster we are helping to bring to life may go 
to sleep, as some men think, but he may also wake by fits and starts 
and devour a good many things; and if he does they may not be 
exactly what you and I have placed on our own programmes. It 
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is very like having a powerful standing army in a country. Nobody 
not in the prophet line of business can say what it is going to do. 
There is, however, so much good sense and fairness in the country 
that, whatever mistakes we make, I cling to the belief that we shall 
pull through.” 

“T often wonder,” said Angus, “how far that unemployed fund 
of good sense is going to help us. If we are going wrong, ought not 
that good sense to be employed at once in making us go right? It 
is rather like an investment on which a man in trade depends, and 
which may turn out on the day he wants it to have but little real 
value.”’ 

Meanwhile the discussion went on. Graham had disturbed the 
even flow of the meeting, some men being inclined to agree, and 
others to pooh-pooh what they looked on as fanciful objections, 
Bastian was up again on his legs, and, rendered rash by his first 
success, went off at score about the people being determined to sweep, 
like cobwebs, out of their path the timid fancies of those phrase- 
makers who wished to keep them for ever defenceless and unable to 
help themselves. ‘‘ He would wish Mr. Graham to remember that 
they had to reckon with a people tired of trifling and not to be 
deluded from year to year with fine moral sentiments that fed 
nobody. Did Mr. Graham think that the nation would stand still, 
and not ask for what it wanted, aye! and take it, too, because he 
was good enough to have views about their moral independence ? 
The people knew what they were doing. They knew that all things 
went to the strongest, and they intended to be as strong as organiza- 
tion could make them.” The last sentences were nearly lost in the 
noise, but Bastian consoled himself by refiecting that they would 
read well in the report he proposed sending. Presently Standish 
rose, and applied oil to the waters. ‘It was well,” he said, “ for 
them to be reminded that the Liberal weapons were not simply those 
of organization. As Liberals they could not remember too often that 
they represented the cause of principles, principles for which the 
party had made sacrifices, and would always make sacrifices again. 
They could not too faithfully follow Mr. Graham’s injunction to treat 
the provincial leaders as men of independence who had to act and 
think for themselves ; and, speaking in his own individual capacity, 
he would take no part in a scheme that could by any possibility 
reduce them to the position of mere wheels in a machine. But that 
was far from their intention. He was confident that the managing 
committee, in whose names the meeting would find every guarantee 
that they required, would act in a wise and liberal spirit; whilst at 
the same time he felt that Mr. Graham himself would not desire 
that a mass of men brought up from all parts of the country should 
be left in a disorganized condition to waste the few hours which they 
had at their disposal. It would be necessary for some person to 
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issue the invitations and to throw the business into some kind of 
form, so as to prevent either waste of time or disorder; but he 
thought they might fully depend upon the committee acting in the 
spirit of Mr. Graham’s thoughtful speech. He would, indeed, 
pledge himself that such should be the case.’’ 

“Ah! he always says the right thing,” said Wolleston laughing, 
as Standish sat down amidst general assent; and the small waves 
that had threatened to be troublesome, having sucked in their oil, 
retreated under the surface. The resolutions were passed, the meet- 
ing broke up, and Angus walked down to the House with Wolleston, 
thinking over what had passed. At last he said, quoting from 
Standish, “The party of principles, Wolleston ; what do you think 
are our principles? What principles did Standish mean ?” 

“ Principles—free-trade, perhaps—no, not nowadays;—well, re- 
trenchment; no, not retrenchment. I believe the Tories spend 
rather less than we do. Peace; yes, peace, perhaps. I don’t think 
Gladstone ever really intended punching the Turk’s head, when he 
tried to be logical over ‘bag and baggage ;’ but, hang it, we need 
not be too particular; you can always say the happiness of the 
people if anybody asks you.” 

“ But what is the happiness of the people?” asked poor Angus, 
with something like a groan, as his old and irrepressible friend 
turned up once more. 

“Oh! something of all sorts. Something to do with getting rid 
of worn-out old things 2nd putting new ones in their place; with 
easing the shoe wherever it pinches anybody who has votes enough 
to make it worth while to help him; with keeping the constituencies 
in good-humour, and ourselves, I suppose, in office. There is good 
for ourselves in it, of course, as well as for the people. But it must 
always be better for them to have us than to have the Tories. There 
is that unfailing consolation to fall back upon if you have any mis- 
givings,” added Wolleston philosophically. 

It was still early when they reached the House, and Bramston 
went to the terrace for a few minutes’ walk. As he paced backwards 
and forwards, Manley and Standish came up together and called to 
him to join them. They all sat down, and the conversation glided 
insensibly back to the subject of their morning talk, 

“You have always admired Gladstone,”’ said Bramston, speaking 
to Manley, “have you not? I can quite understand the charm that 
he exercises over you and many other men, even though I myself 
remain outside the charm, and though at present I am too much in 
the humour for speculating and questioning and criticising to indulge 
in unrestrained admiration for anybody. What is it that attracts 
you most in him?” 

“T think it is the whole type of man that attracts me,” said 
Manley. “TI like him for his splendid working and fighting powers. 
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I feel for him as the old Greeks must have felt for their leaders, 
whenever things go against us, and our men have made but a poor 
fight of it, as they so often do, and he dashes into the debate and 
restores the whole line of battle. And then what man can do the 
work which he does? Every kind of possible subject, from the 
west coast of Ireland to South Africa, turns up in the House, and he 
comes down and knows all about it, though when and where and 
how he was able to get his knowledge passes the power of mortal 
imagination. His working power compared with that of other men 
is like steam power compared with horse power. Then I like him 
for the plain and simple grasp he takes of every question. There is 
nothing narrow or personal in his view. He lifts the discussion at 
once into a better and freer atmosphere. Like some general whose 
instinct leads him to occupy the higher ground, he always seizes the 
moral heights that surround a question. I have heard men say that 
to read or hear a speech of Gladstone is to them like walking on a 
mountain and seeing all the valleys and plains underneath them 
lying mapped out in their true positions to each other. Then I like 
him also for all the subtle qualities that are compounded together in 
him. He is not a mere politician; he has so many interests and so 
many sides to his character; he lives almost as much in the past as 
he does in the present; he is saturated with ideas that few men 
regard or understand at the present day, and yet he allows nothing 
to prevent the growth of his popular sympathies. With ties of every 
sort that bind him to the Old World his mind has refused no 
democratic idea of our generation that is true or just in itself; 
and this meeting of the two tides in his mind is one reason why the 
men who dread and almost hate him cannot dispute his power. If 
only they could think of him as they like to think of Bradlaugh, as 
a sort of ogre with one eye and a hundred mouths, they would feel so 
much more at their ease in abusing him. But what utterly bewilders 
them is the knowledge that the man they hate beats them everywhere 
on their own ground ; cares more for and understands better than 
they do all the old things which give the charm to civilised life, and 
which they would like to look on as their own special property, as 
intellectual mysteries of which no democrat can see the real meaning.” 

“Mr. Gladstone’s character must always be an interesting 
one; it must always claim respectful attention,” said Angus. ‘ But 
underneath what you say there lies a question which I am always 
asking myself, as I watch his leadership of the party: how do the 
changes of political thought, that we all see in him from time to 
time, take place in his mind? Are they the result of deliberate 
intellectual choice, taken when Mr. Gladstone, as far as outward 
circumstances are concerned, is free and able to determine his own 
position, or when circumstances are such that unless he takes the 
required step he will impair his position as leader and run the risk 
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of lessening his hold upon the people? I have no fixed opinion on 
this point. I wish to hear all that can be said, but, to speak 
frankly, what strikes me as I watch him is that all the changes that 
he makes are of such a kind that they strengthen his position as a 
popular leader, that they are always skilfully adapted to meet the 
desires of those on whom he depends. Why does this happen? 
Are the two things only a coincidence, or are they related to each 
other as cause and effect? Is it only an accident that the deve- 
lopments of his mind result in measures that are popular with the 
mass of the electors, or does the coming popularity cast its shadow 
before and help to shape the convictions that we presently sce 
expressed in his speeches and his measures?” 

“You can hardly suppose,” said Standish, “that Mr. Gladstone 
thinks in vacuo. He is not like a mathematician calculating the 
forces of motion as if no atmosphere existed. Of course, when he 
gives up an old opinion he has the necessities of the moment strongly 
before him. He would be very little fit for the difficult task of 
leading the Liberal party if he had not.” 

“Yes, of course,”’ said Manley. ‘“ Of course Mr. Gladstone neither 
thinks nor acts irrespective of circumstances; but what Bramston 
means is, when Mr. Gladstone’s conduct seems to be inconsistent with 
his past declarations, is it the party advantage, or is it a change in 
his own convictions, which has influenced him? I say that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s whole career answers that question. You see one part of his 
nature continuously developing ; you see him steadily advancing in 
one direction, from year to year becoming more democratic, more in 
feeling with the masses of the people.” 

“Still, you do not help me,” said Bramston. ‘ We all see the 
democratic change in Mr. Gladstone, but then we cannot help seeing 
also that it is his interest to become more democratic. Why did he 
and many of our other leaders only become decidedly democratic in 
mind after the householders became voters ? The question is, do the 
changes take place in obedience to or irrespective of what is his 
political interest? If at the present moment, when public opinion 
is what it is, Mr. Gladstone were to declare himself for an English 
republic, or an Ireland separated from England, I should know, we 
should all know, that this was a free mental development on his part, 
and that he would probably lose power and place by making such a 
declaration. No one would accuse him of consulting his interests— 
unless you could suppose that he was greatly miscalculating public 
opinion in the country ;—he would evidently do it in obedience to 
some strong inner conviction on the subject. But suppose ten years 
hence, when perhaps public opinion will be very different from what 
it is now, Mr. Gladstone declares himself a Republican and in favour 
of the separation of Ireland, shall we not reasonably conjecture that 
his mind had followed the popular movement ?”’ 
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“You are making impossible suppositions,” said Standish, almost 
vexed. ‘How can Mr. Gladstone separate himself from what the 
nation thinks? Do you wish an officer to gallop three hundred 
yards in front of his own men when he is leading an attack? He 
is not unnecessarily pushed on by his own men, though he may be 
only three yards in front of them.” 

“Yes,” said Angus, laughing; “ but I want to know which begins 
to gallop first. I never see our leaders galloping, until the line 
itself has begun to gallop. Can it be right for our front bench to 
be the last men to have opinions in the country? We all admired 
the fearless and resolute way in which Mr. Gladstone fought the 
battle against the war policy of the Tories—it was a really splendid 
thing, and deserved the admiration of the nation; but even then, 
as I noticed at the time, the nation was in a blaze before Mr. Gladstone 
moved a little finger. Lord Derby’s cynical despatches, inviting 
the Turks to stamp upon the insurrection, fell on his closed senses ; 
he had taken no part in the effort of a few men in the House to call 
attention to what the Government was doing, and had not the Daily 
News suddenly lifted the curtain from a Bulgarian village, perhaps 
neither the nation nor Mr. Gladstone himself would have awoken 
from their slumber. And as for the rest of our present leaders, not 
only did they not gallop three yards in front, but a good clear half 
mile in the rear. It was only when the battle was fairly won, and 
public opinion fairly turned, and Gladstone had made it safe for 
them to reappear, that all the other right honourable gentlemen 
came galloping up brandishing their swords, as if they, too, had helped 
to win the fight. It isa sight like this that makes one wonder how 
much any men in politics have to do with their own opinions.” 

“Whatever the others did,’’ exclaimed Manley, “‘ never was there 
amore gallant piece of fighting than that done by Mr. Gladstone. 
Amidst strong opposition and lukewarm support he led the party, 
which was worse than defeated, which was demoralised and despair- 
ing of itself, back to victory and belief in its own fortunes.” 

“My praises must seem cold and ungenerous to you,” replied 
Bramston. ‘I heartily admired Mr. Gladstone in many ways for 
that campaign against the Tories; but I want to get at the inner- 
most truth—what makes him or any other political leader arrive at 
certain convictions? Are they really judging the right and wrong 
that are involved, or are they themselves acted upon by the move- 
ment of the mind of the people and moving with it? The question 
that I want answered is, how far was Mr. Gladstone’s agitation made 
by the circumstances of the moment, the anger of a part of the 
English people against oppression, their sympathy with suffering, 
their dislike to an adventurous policy, the mess in which it was felt 
that the Tories were gradually involving themselves, and much 
pent-up resentment at. the defeat he had experienced at the last 
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election ; how far was it a noble effort on his part, irrespective of all 
these circumstances, and simply and purely springing from a deep 
love of national independence and the overpowering desire to secure 
for every nation, small or great, the right to live its own life, free 
from interference outside itself ?”’ 

“Yes, I think you are ungenerous,” said Manley. ‘“ Why should 
you peer below the surface of a great action? You acknowledge 
how splendidly Gladstone behaved, and yet you go out of your way 
to suggest time-serving motives. What has he ever done to justify 
such suspicion on your part? ” 

“T am quite clear,” continued Bramston, “that Mr. Gladstone 
sympathized with his cause, that it was congenial to him to plead 
for the liberty of other nations, to denounce oppression, and to batter 
into pieces the empty and sonorous imperialism of the Dizzy period. 
Of course to every man of powerful mind a great cause always com- 
mends itself, and brings out his highest powers. But then I want 
to learn the moral worth of his action. Was it a cause into which 
he would have flung himself, as he did, if the turning out of Dizzy’s 
Government had not depended on it? I see the way in which a 
great lawyer undertakes a cause. There are no moral pretensions 
about it; it comes to him in the way of business and of advancement 
in his profession, and as a matter of business he gives the best part 
of himself and of his powers to it. Is it the same with all of us in 
politics ? Is it with us a professional matter? Do we on the Liberal 
side undertake all such causes when they come to us, because they 
afford us a famous opportunity for drawing moral contrasts between 
our opponents and ourselves, and showing how deficient they are in 
good feelings when compared with ourselves? or do we seek to move 
a nation with our pleading because our opinions are an imperative 
part of ourselves that we must obey, whether the world is for us or 
against us, whether we fail or we succeed, whether we lead a party 
or remain in a minority of one? Can you tell me, are we enthusiasts 
or are we impostors ?” 

“T should say it was in the pure spirit of enthusiasm that Mr. 
Gladstone fought the Eastern Question,”’ said Manley, “and, whatever 
you have done, the rest of the nation has recognised that there is no 
man in the whole country who cares so really and so deeply for 
national independence ; no man on whom we can rely with such 
absolute confidence to save us from being led either in Europe, Asia, 
or Africa, into acts of aggression, or from sacrificing the national 
aspirations of any people, however humble and weak, to our own 
interests. Does not all Europe feel that he is the one man who will 
never let England assert her own claims in a violent and high-handed 
manner ; who will always respect and strengthen, even, if needs be, 
to her own disadvantage, the concert of Europe; whose hand is the 
one hand alone of which it may be said that, whenever .and wherever 
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liberty is claimed, it will never break the bruised reed or quench the 
smouldering flax? I do not think you are very happy in your 
examples. Have you no better instance to bring against him?” 

“Well, the future must judge much of what you say, but I think 
that this very Land Bill raises the question how far Gladstone’s 
actions are with him a matter of free choice. I do not pretend to 
have sufficient knowledge of men to say whether it is possible for 
a strong believer in free trade to continue to respect his own opinions 
whilst he lends his hand to protective measures like this Land Bill ; 
but, apart from that, I do not understand the changes he has gone 
through in the last eleven years. In 1870 he studied the whole 
question, giving himself up to it with that power of absorption in a 
subject that adds so much to his great natural gifts, until he had 
made himself completely master of it. As the result he formed 
certain opinions, concluded that certain things were right and 
certain things wrong, as regards those principally interested in the 
matter, and embodied these opinions in law. Well, a few years pass. 
There is no real change in the position ; there is a recurrence of some 
distress in Ireland, and a recurrence of agitation carried on by not 
very scrupulous men, or with very scrupulous weapons; but the 
principles on which he acted, if good for anything in 1870, must 
have remained good in 1881. However, they all go for nothing ; he 
looks at the relation of landlord and tenant in a different light ; what 
he thought fair in 1870, he thinks unfair in 1881; and what he 
would not give in 1870, he gives in 1881. In one sense I under- 
stand the change ; I see many things pressing on him to make it; I 
see that perhaps he satisfies Ireland; perhaps he strengthens the 
Liberal party ; perhaps he closes up an old wound in the empire ; but 
speaking in a moral sense, speaking of a free agent, of a man dealing 
honestly and truthfully with his own mind, basing his actions upon 
moral reasons deliberately chosen and consistently maintained, I do 
not understand the change. I do not see how his own sense of what 
was just as between landlord and tenant can have changed in those 
eleven years. He had all the materials for forming a most deliberate 
judgment in 1870. What has happened to make him this year 
depart from that judgment and overthrow his own work ? How in 
eleven years, as between landlord and tenant, has the right become 
wrong, and the wrong right ? ” 

“My dear Bramston,” replied Manley, “you cannot argue about 
what is right and wrong in politics as you can in other things. No 
man can do all that he wishes in politics. Even Mr. Gladstone 
cannot. I know that he has given a great deal of thought to what 
is just to the landlord. I think I may say as much as that to you. 
But in politics one must look to the end, and be satisfied with that, 
even when one does not like the means. If in a few years’ time we 
see Ireland at peace with itself, the tenants contented and supporting 
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the English connection, and the landlords selling their estates for 
even more than the old price they could have obtained, you will feel 
that you did not judge these things as broadly and truly as Mr. Glad- 
stone did. There is no man who has so strong a sense of what is right 
and wrong as Mr. Gladstone has, but then politics are a thing by them- 
selves. I don’t know that youcanalways lay down fixed rules forthem.” 

« Ah,” sighed Bramston, “there it is. There is my difficulty ——” 

«What is the use of this discussion ?”’ broke in Standish rather 
impatiently. ‘“‘ Youcan’t play a game of whist, you can’t move thirty 
thousand men into Hyde Park and out again, by merely talking about 
right and wrong ; and how can you hope to manage a party by talking 
about it ? You have got to think of circumstances, and very awkward 
and contradictory things circumstances are. I know no more com- 
plicated piece of work than leading a large party that, like our own, 
differs considerably in itself. There is a great mass of men in our party 
whose hopes you must excite, not too much so as to let them get out 
of hand, as Gladstone is apt to do, but enough to make them quite 
sure that it is better worth their while to support you than the other 
side; then there are other sections who have little special jobs which 
they expect you to do for them, and who must be handled with great 
lightness of touch. You must always give them a little, and always 
keep back a little. My impression is, that were we to disestablish 
the Church at a blow we should lose a great many of the Dissenters. 
A large number of them want to be Conservatives, and will only 
remain with us as long as the nose-bag is not fairly in their reach. 
A Burials Bill, an amendment to the Education Act, a Tithes Bill, a 
Bishop’s Liberation from the House of Lords Bill, a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill, are the kind of measures we ought to keep passing from 
time to time. These things whet the appetite without destroying it. 
Then you have still more careful steering as regards some other 
sections of the party. There is a strong agitation beginning among 
the English farmers. It is only from us that they will get what they 
want, and as they get it they will naturally go back to the Con- 
servatives. I don’t see how they can eventually remain with us. 
There will be the devil of a pull presently between them and the 
labourers, and I suppose we shall have to go with the labourers. If 
this agitation goes on, and if the Government manage well, they will 
presently before the next election give the farmers a rather bountiful 
measure, so as to put them in good-humour and to get their support 
in case we have to go to the country on the old franchise. Presently, 
when household suffrage is passed, we can afford to let them take 
themselves where they like. They will be pretty nearly lost sight 
of in the larger electorate, and such Tories as remain in existence will 
be welcome to the whole lot of them. The tenant-farmers will pro- 
bably by that time be more in our way than they will be of use 
to us. Then there is the difficulty in the towns. There is the 
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workman who wants capital-and-labour legislation, and the small and 
big trader, both of whom are very sensitive on these subjects, though 
radical enough on all questions outside the towns. The land question, 
if carefully handled, will keep these men together for a time; and it 
could not have been more safely and judiciously opened than by the 
farmers’ agitation. Butour difficulty will be to prevent the question 
growing into too large proportions, so that we should lose the 
moderate section of our party. Our effort must be, by hook and by 
crook, to keep these men with us, and not to let the windbags and 
noise-machines like Bastian become of too much importance in the 
party. They are excellent for making a row when it is wanted, but 
are of little other use. Neither you nor I should care to have much 
more to do with politics if the mere spouters by competition ever got 
the management of the thing. The trade and its tackle would be a 
trifle coarse for me, and I suppose for you also. It would be like 
having to begin to fish for jack after fishing for trout all one’s life. 
But I don’t think that this need happen. All these land-nationaliza- 
tion leagues are most useful allies to us. I wish there were more of 
them. They make the landowners think that the devil is close behind 
them, and they become quite reasonable and tractable and ready to 
accept any compromise that the party proposes. After all, it is only 
paying their salvage-money, as Lord Derby tells them. But from 
every point of view there are plenty of difficulties in front of us, and 
very nice steering required ; and to talk as if you could lay down 
abstract principles, or as if the Ten Commandments were a complete 
political guide for a Prime Minister in the present day, is to argue 
like schoolboys who undertake to decide in their discussion-clubs 
whether Cromweli was right or wrong to cut off Charles’s head. 
After you have both been in the House of Commons more than twenty 
years, as I have, you won’t waste your time over this sort of thing. 
But it’s nearly prayer-time. Let us go and take our places.” 

And Standish and Manley went towards the House. 

“ Well, Angus, you have succeeded in putting Standish out of 
temper, which is an achievement that few other men can boast of,” 
said Danby, who had silently joined the group during the last few 
minutes, and had stood listening with his cigar between his teeth. 
“But take care you don’t become the terror of the House of Commons; 
there is generally some one of the sort about the place, from whom 
men fly as soon as he appears on the terrace. There’s Standish 
looking back over his shoulder, as if you had taken a subscription- 
list out of your pocket.” 

“Standish is only a——” began Angus indignantly, but stopped 
short without finishing his sentence. 

“That’s right,’ said Danby; ‘philosophers in search of the 
eternal truths should not call names. Don’t go to prayers, and we 
will stop and have a smoke and watch the barges.” 

Avuperon HErBeErv. 


(To be continued.) 








THE REFORM OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN COUNTIES. 


THE recent discussion on Mr. Pell’s motion for the relief of rate- 
payers, and the close division which followed it, have once more 
committed both parties, not merely to a thorough revision of Local 
Taxation, but to a thorough reform of Local Government. The 
former subject is the more popular, because rates are borne with 
less patience than taxes, and farmers have long been tantalised 
with the prospect of shifting a part of their burdens to the 
shoulders of “the general taxpayer,” who has no political friends. 
Considering how often this concession has been promised, their 
importunity is natural enough, but Mr. Albert Grey’s objection 
to revising Local Taxation without reforming Local Government 
was perfectly conclusive. Local Taxation cannot be effectually 
revised without a perilous extension of centralization—until there 
are local bodies capable of undertaking the new financial duties 
which must then be cast upon them. But this is by no means 
the only reason for regarding the reform of Local Government 
as the most important of all the reforms which now await the 
consideration of Parliament. Not only does it directly embrace 
within itself several of the most difficult and urgent questions 
of domestic policy, but several other questions, still larger and 
more fundamental, depend for their solution on the principles 
which may govern this long-deferred reform. If we had a simple, 
comprehensive, and truly national system of Local Government, we 
might approach with much greater confidence the discussion even of 
such organic changes as a revision of the existing Church settlement 
—far more, that of educational endowments, that of licensing, and a 
host of secondary problems. It is admitted on all hands that any 
complete reform of Imperial Finance must involve a readjustment of 
Imperial and Local Taxation. But it is equally certain, if it be not 
yet equally obvious, that Imperial legislation must needs become less 
and less effective without a similar readjustment of Imperial and Local 
Administration. Such a readjustment would inevitably extend over 
the whole field of Local Government, urban as well as rural. It may 
be found necessary or expedient to place a large number of urban 
populations, now under Local Boards or Improvement Commissions, 
on the same footing as corporate boroughs ; and, further, to increase 
the powers of Town Councils, so as to have one paramount authority 
in corporate boroughs, though it might exercise its various functions 
through various Committees. The Municipal Corporations Act of 
1835, it is true, purported to recast the constitution of all corporate 
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boroughs upon an uniform representative model. But it was far, 
indeed, from establishing unity of administration, and a signal ex- 
ample of the anomalies which still disfigure our municipal institutions 
may be found in the local economy of Oxford, one of the most ancient 
of English cities. 

Oxford is situated in two counties, Oxfordshire and Berkshire. It 
is, of course, a municipal as well as a parliamentary borough, yet 
the municipal do not coincide with the parliamentary boundaries, 
and the jurisdiction of its borough-magistrates does not extend 
beyond the old city franchises, which have long since been outgrown 
by its population. Though it has a Poor-Law Union or “ Incor- 
poration ” of its own, with guardians elected by three or four distinct 
bodies, three of its parishes, and a part of a fourth, are within the 
neighbouring Union of Headington. Though it possesses a Mayor 
and Corporation, like other boroughs, it also has a Local Board, 
partly elected by the Town Council, partly by the parishes, partly 
by the Convocation of the University, and partly by the Heads and 
Bursars of Colleges and Halls. This body performs duties in respect 
of drainage and highway management which must otherwise devolve 
on the Town Council, and if the water supply provided by the 
Council should fail, the Local Board is empowered to procure a 
fresh supply elsewhere. Under a separate Act, Oxford also possesses 
an Amalgamated Police Committee, on which the University is 
represented by six members, the rest being appointed by the Town 
Council. Meanwhile, the River Thames, on the regulation of whose 
stream the health and well-being of Oxford largely depends, is now 
placed under the dominion of two independent bodies—the Thames 
Conservancy and the Thames Valley Drainage Commission. It is 
needless to add that, by virtue of an ancient privilege, the Vice- 
Chancellor holds a Court which has jurisdiction, both civil and 
criminal, over all resident members of the University. Some of 
these peculiarities, no doubt, are due to the fact of Oxford being an 
University town ; but other municipal boroughs have other peculi- 
arities in their constitutions, due to other historical or local circum- 
stances, which have managed to survive the levelling policy of the 
Municipal Corporations Act. 

I. Still, however great may be the anomalies and diversities of 
self-government in municipal boroughs, they are small by comparison 
with the extraordinary absence of self-government in rural com- 
munities. ‘ We are wont to look back on Saxon times as barbarous, 
and on the feudal system as oppressive; but the simple truth is, 
that nine-tenths of the population in an English country parish have 
at this moment less share in Local Government than belonged to all 
classes of freemen for centuries before, and for centuries after, the 
Norman Conquest. Again, they have not merely less direct share in 
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Local Government than belongs to French peasants of the present 
day, but less than belonged to French peasants under the eighteenth 
century monarchy ; though more, it must be allowed, than belonged 
to their own ancestors of the same age, as described by Fielding.” * 
The causes which have brought about and perpetuated this 
startling result, notwithstanding the constant growth of popular 
representation, must be carefully examined before we can lay down 
a sound basis for the Reform of Local Government in Counties. 

1. The first, and perhaps the most influential, of these causes, was 
the progressive extension of magisterial jurisdiction. The origin of 
that jurisdiction has been well interpreted by Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice in his Essay on the Areas of Rural Government.? ‘The 
administrative and legislative supremacy of the State was finally 
recognised in the institution of the Commission of the Peace, issued 
by the Crown, but addressed to the leading men of each locality ; an 
institution in itself the standing negation of the feudal ideas of an 
original local and territorial jurisdiction.” From the first, Justices 
of the Peace were armed with very arbitrary powers for the preven- 
tion of crime, by arresting thieves and vagrants even on suspicion, 
and taking security for good behaviour. After some years they 
were commissioned to hear and determine felonies at their General 
Sessions, but not without the safeguard of trial by jury. It was they 
who, in the fourteenth century, were charged with the duty of en- 
forcing the Statutes of Labour. It was they who, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., were empowered, though not without the assent of 
representatives from each township, to levy county rates for the 
repair of bridges and the erection of gaols. A few years later they 
were directed to establish petty sessional districts, and invested with 
the novel power of summary jurisdiction—that is, of trying minor 
charges without the assistance of a jury. Under the first Poor Law 
of 1601, they were further entrusted with the power of selecting two, 
three, or four householders to act as overseers with the church- 
wardens in each parish; of levying a contributory rate on neigh- 
bouring parishes and even on neighbouring hundreds; and of 
erecting houses of correction for undeserving beggars. During 
the lifetime of Shakespeare, who had no superstitious respect 
for country justices, they had already become the chief rulers 
of rural districts, and the magistrates assembled at Quarter or 
Petty Sessions had practically superseded the old County and 
Hundred Courts for most purposes, both civil and criminal. But 
their authority continued to be developed in the two succeeding 
centuries. The last semblance of feudal jurisdiction perished with 

(1) See Brodrick’s Essay on Loeal Government in England, in the volume on Local 


Government and Taxation, published by the Cobden Club (1880), p. 52. 
(2) Ib. p. 118. 
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the abolition of military tenures; the small freeholders began to die 
out before the progress of enclosure and the rise in the value of iand ; 
and, for want of any other local body strong enough to be trusted 
with administrative powers, such powers, constantly multiplied by 
the growing demands of civilisation, were conferred by successive 
Acts on the county magistracy. Blackstone, writing in 1765, pointed 
out the danger of the system, declaring that few country gentlemen 
then cared to undertake, and fewer still understood, the onerous duties 
of a magistrate. But the cup of their responsibilities was by no 
means full in Blackstone’s time. The volumes defining the legal 
extent thereof continued to expand in bulk down to the Reform Act 
of 1832, and though several elective Boards, since constituted, 
now share with the magistrates the burden of Local Government in 
Counties, the administrative functions of magistrates, as such, are 
more various and multifarious than ever. 

No analysis of these functions is possible, and a complete enume- 
ration of them would overtax the most retentive memory. Besides 
their strictly judicial office, county magistrates have the control of 
bridges, main roads, and highways, if they have adopted the High- 
way Act, and parcelled out the county into Highway Districts. 
They manage the County Police, Lunatic Asylums, and Prisons, 
even since county prisons have been taken over by the Government. 
They license public-houses and slaughter-houses; they may provide 
or subsidise Reformatory and Industrial Schools ; they regulate the 
movements of cattle with a view to prevent the spread of Contagious 
Diseases ; they are expected to guard their fellow-citizens against the 
Adulteration of Food and Drink, and the falsification of Weights and 
Measures; they have a jurisdiction over steam locomotives, pedlars, 
and vagrants; they settle the fees of Justices’ clerks and Coroners, 
subject to the Home Office; they maintain lock-ups, assize and 
session courts, and other county buildings, levying rates for these and 
some other purposes. Such are the main functions exercised by the 
magistrates at Quarter Sessions, or by committees of the magistracy ; 
but these powers by no means represent the whole range of their 
authority, for they are also ex-officio members of Boards of Guardians: 
and Sanitary Boards, in their own districts. That powers so vast 
and, in some respects, so arbitrary, are so rarely abused, that county 
finance directed by non-elective magistrates contrasts favourably 
with municipal finance directed by elective delegates, and that work 
so unattractive is done so efficiently by unpaid servants of the State, 
must ever reflect credit on English public spirit. Still the fact 
remains that in the rural districts of England nominees of the Crown 
have stepped into the place formerly occupied, however imperfectly, 
by popular bodies, and that herein consists one powerful reason for 
the decay of Self-Government in counties. 
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2. There are other reasons, however, which must have contributed 
to produce that decay, even if the old machinery of self-government 
had been upheld. In days when a national Parliament did not exist, 
and when the Central Executive, in the person of the King, was 
seldom accessible and utterly incapable of superintending local 
affairs, the energy of local self-government was kept alive by the 
instinct of self-preservation. Local rights were then almost the 
only rights worth protecting, and personal attendance at local courts 
was almost the only means whereby they could be protected. It is 
far otherwise now, when it is often easier to set Parliament in 
motion, than it is to prevail against an obstructive majority on a 
Town Council or a Board of Guardians, and when not only the 
King’s peace but civil justice is steadily enforced by Imperial 
tribunals over the whole realm. Thus supported, and secured 
against lawless encroachments by the irresistible force of a law 
which is universally respected, Englishmen have ceased to watch 
over their own local interests with the jealous vigilance of ruder 
times. Moreover, under such conditions, territorial influence greatly 
outweighs any personal ascendency that may be gained by activity 
on local councils. A great landowner, sitting in his arm-chair, and 
issuing mandates through his agent, can produce much greater 
results than he could produce by sedulously attending the Board of 
Guardians of his Union, or even the Quarter Sessions of his County. 
By consolidating or dividing farms, he can alter the rural economy 
of a whole district. By keeping cottages in his own hands, mode- 
rating their rents, and granting allotments, he can practically govern 
the condition of the labourer and the rate of wages. By encouraging 
providence, or by the abuse of charity, he can either keep down or 
increase pauperism. By simply decreeing that no tenement on his 
property shall be let as a public-house, he can achieve at a stroke all 
that a two-thirds majority of the inhabitants would be enabled to do 
under the Permissive Bill. By subscribing handsomely to keep up 
the parish school, and co-operating heartily with the master, he can 
practically keep out a School Board, and clothe himself with all its 
more important attributes. By a strict code of estate rules he can 
reduce disease or crime to a minimum. By setting an example of 
improvement on his own home farm, and introducing the finest 
breeds of cattle and sheep, he can put a new spirit into the agricul- 
ture of his neighbourhood. In short, he can indulge at once the 
impulses of benevolence and the love of power more. easily and more 
effectively in his private capacity of a proprietor than in any public 
capacity which he might assume under any system of Local Govern- 
ment hitherto tried in England. He has not, therefore, the same 
motive which his ancestors had for devoting himself assiduously to 
local business; and, for a converse reason, his tenants and labourers 

3A 2 
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are animated by a like apathy. They may carry resolutions on the 
Board of Guardians, or Sanitary Board, or School Attendance Com- 
mittee ; but, after all, the will of a great squire is often more potent, 
and his favour more valuable, than local dignity or popularity. Thus, 
the principle of self-government, which depends for its vigour on 
social equality, is weakened at both ends of the scale. The highest 
class of a county population is too independent of local politics to 
concern itself much with their working; the lower classes are too 
dependent to supply the backbone of a real local Parliament. 

3. But the energy of Local Government in Counties has also 
suffered much from the progress of centralising tendencies. Some 
of these tendencies arise from a patriotic craving for a higher 
national life, or from a democratic eagerness to employ the powerful 
machinery of Imperial legislation and administration to accomplish 
objects, more or less beneficial, which, in the opinion of their pro- 
moters, local public spirit could not be trusted to realise. Others 
are connected with an impatience of Local Taxation, and a demand 
for Imperial subsidies, which can only be granted on condition of 
State inspection and control. Factories and mines, railways and 
merchant shipping, are subject to State regulation, instead of being 
left to be regulated by local authorities, because it is supposed that 
no local authority would have both the will and the power to secure 
the requirements of public safety. The system of Poor-Relief, and 
the execution of sanitary laws, are superintended by the Local 
Government Board, in order to insure some degree of uniformity in 
their application, and to overcome the vis inertie too prevalent in 
backward districts. Elementary schools are superintended by a 
Department of the Privy Council, and county lunatic asylums by the 
Home Office, because a large share of their maintenance is charged 
upon the Imperial Exchequer; and county gaols are managed by 
visiting justices, only as agents of the Home Office, because the 
whole cost of them is now provided out of the Consolidated Fund. 
Mr. Gladstone has emphatically condemned the growth of such 
Imperial subsidies, as impairing the vitality of Local Government; 
but this is the method of relief which still finds most favour with 
country ratepayers, and those who supported Mr. Pell’s motion 
adopted, more or less openly, the suggestion of the late Agricultural 
Commission that the cost of indoor relief should be thrown upon the 
Consolidated Fund. 

All these centralising tendencies may be regarded as mainly the 
product of political causes. But there are other centralising ten- 
dencies of a different nature which spring from the very advance of 
civilisation— 

‘* From the centripetal force which now attracts population towards London, 
and from a legitimate expansion of social ambition and commercial energy, 
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chiefly due to such irresistible agencies as printing, steam, and telegraphy. In 
the olden times, when people were far more rooted in the soil, and seldom 
thought of changing their residence, or buying land in another county, there 
was an instinctive attachment to local institutions, and a readiness to serve in 
local offices, which it would be absurd to expect in days when men are more 
familiar with national, and even international, interests; when county families, 
and the burgher aristocracy, look upon London as a second home; when the 
tural labourers themselves have become migratory ; and when smaller are pre- 
cipitated towards larger masses of population, as by a fixed law of political 
gravitation. It must not be forgotten that men who cheerfully spent their 
lives in gratuitous exertions on behalf of their own neighbourhoods had to be 
remunerated for transacting the affairs of the nation in Parliament, and would 
have thought it an intolerable hardship to be impressed into any unpaid com- 
mission, such as those which nowadays perform so much useful work for the 
public. Nor must it be forgotten that, putting aside all those persons who live 
only for sport or self-indulgence, a very large proportion of the leisure and 
brain-power otherwise available for Local Government is actually devoted to 
semi-public duties of a commercial or a philanthropic nature, which had no 
place in earlier states of society. If we could lay our hands on all the directors 
of railway and other joint-stock companies, all the governors and trustees of 
schools and other educational institutions, all the managers of religious and 
charitable societies, and if we could employ their undivided powegs on Local 
Government, we should no longer have reason to lament a dearth of materials, 
whatever difficulty we might have in organizing and applying them. In fact, 
Local Government has been to a considerable extent supplanted by voluntary 
association; and though it may well be doubted whether voluntary association 
fosters so active and conscientious a sense of citizenship, it certainly has 
merits of its own to which the old English squire or burgher was altogether a 
stranger.” ! 


Such are some of the less favourable conditions under which any 
Reform of Local Government in Counties must be worked out. We 
must remember, on the other hand, that if many local institutions 
have become obsolete, new social exigencies have created new centres 
of Local Government in rural districts. By far the most important 
of these are the Boards of Guardians, which are also the great 
meeting-point of magisterial and representative jurisdiction in 
counties. These Boards, originally constituted for the superin- 
tendence of Union workhouses, have since been invested with almost 
entire control over poor-relief ; over the education of pauper children ; 
over school attendance in country parishes ; over sanitary adminis- 
tration, including water-supply, drainage, the prevention of nuisances, 
and vaccination ; over the assessment of property for the purposes of 
rating; and over rural Highways, in cases where the Highway 
district coincides in area with the Union. This qualification brings 
at once into relief that portentous confusion of all the elements in 
Local Government, especially in counties, which Mr. Goschen justly 
described as a chaos of authorities, a chaos of rates, and a chaos, 
worse than all, of areas. The Union is now the Rural Sanitary 
District, but there is no reason why it should coincide with the 


_ (1) See Brodrick’s Local Government in England (pp. 56, 57), from which this passage 
1s extracted. 
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Highway district; while the old hundreds, the Petty-sessional 
districts, the Lieutenancy divisions, the Registration districts, and 
other areas defined for various purposes of Local Government, have 
no relation to each other, to the Highway districts, or to the Unions, 
which, again, instead of being sections of counties, frequently overlap 
the county boundaries. As for the parish, it has long ceased to be 
a self-governing community, but where it has taken upon itself the 
responsibility of primary education by the election of a School Board, 
it constitutes a new administrative area conterminous with none of 
the others. Moreover, these different areas are mostly governed by 
different bodies, with different qualifications, nominated or elected at 
different periods, for different terms, by different methods, according 
to different scales of voting. 

II. It is incredible, indeed, that so cumbrous and costly a frame- 
work of local institutions would have been so patiently tolerated by the 
present generation of Englishmen, if their rights and interests were 
so closely bound up with local institutions as were those of their 
ancestors in the olden times. It is to be regretted that Mr. Sclater- 
Booth, who himself introduced a County Government Bill in 1878, 
should have lately put forth a vigorous protest against a “scientific 
rearrangement”’ of the present system, which is liable, at least, to be 
misinterpreted as an argument against any comprehensive Reform of 
Local Government in Counties. So far as it has any force, his plea 
is really directed against an indiscriminate assimilation of rural to 
municipal government, which no true reformer seriously contemplates. 
When he urges that considerable improvements of local areas and 
administration are permissible under the existing law, but are seldom 
made, because they must “ touch vested money interests,”’ he supplies 
the best possible reason for a general enactment which shall prevent 
such interests standing in the way of a great public benefit. When 
he tells us that “in the county of Hants there are twenty-five 
subordinate areas, completely exhaustive of the county map, the 
governing bodies of which are poor-law guardians, sanitary autho- 
rities, valuers and assessors of rural property, waywardens of the 
highways, and supervisors of public vaccination and of elementary 
education,” he draws an attractive picture of the symmetry which 
might be introduced into the Local Government of less favoured 
counties, by a measure which might at the same time remove any 
remaining anomalies in the internal economy of Hampshire itself. 
For it would really be idle to discuss the question whether a multi- 
plicity of conflicting areas, jurisdictions, and offices does or does not 
involve an indefinite waste, not only of public money, but of admi- 
nistrative power. If a district hardly contains within itself good 
materials for one local Council, how can it procure good materials for 
half-a-dozen local Councils? Besides, it is not to be assumed that 
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men of position, education, and independence will be as ready to 
serve on a petty Board charged with a single and perhaps trivial 
function, as on a higher Board charged with several momentous 
functions. In short, whatever else, may be attempted by a Reform 
of Local Government in Counties, it will be futile without an effective 
concentration of local powers in whatever Councils may be consti- 
tuted for entire counties and for divisions of counties respectively. 

It is proposed by Mr. C. D. Acland, M.P., in a suggestive essay 
on County Boards,’ that these Boards should be constructed on the 
principle of allowing each petty-sessional division to return ten 
members, and entrusted with all the administrative duties now dis- 
charged by the Quarter Sessions—not to speak of other duties which 
might gradually devolve upon them. He justly observes that such 
a reform of County Government ought not to be advocated mainly 
for the sake of greater economy in county expenditure. The county 
and police rate, levied and expended by magistrates, does not exceed 
one-sixth of the rates levied and expended by representatives of the 
ratepayers, and it is very doubtful whether the former are not more 
economically administered than the latter. Nor is the direct and 
immediate improvement of county administration the main advantage 
which Mr. Acland anticipates from the formation of County Boards, 
but rather “ the great number and importance of the avenues of im- 
provement to which their establishment would give access; the 
confidence with which, if thoroughly local and thoroughly repre- 
sentative, they would presently be regarded; their value, as instru- 
ments of political education, both to electors and to representatives ; 
and last, though by no means least, the extent to which their 
labours might lighten the labours of the Imperial Parliament.’ 
The value of these objects is openly challenged by Mr. Sclater- 
Booth, and even Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice doubts whether the last 
could be so realised as to produce much appreciable relief. Mr. 
Sclater-Booth, in his speech on Mr. Pell’s motion, went so far as to 
argue that any control of the County Board over Unions and High- 
way Districts would be more unpopular and less effective than the 
control of the Central Government. He warns us, moreover, that a 
new organization and staff of officials would be required to carry it 
out, and that public opinion would never suffer Parliamentary 
functions to be executed by sixty or seventy local centres taking 
different, and probably cenflicting, views of duty and policy. He, 
therefore, recommends that if County Boards must needs be formed, 
their powers should only be coextensive with those of magistrates at 
Quarter Sessions, or, at all events, should include no interference 
with the work of subordinate Boards. Lord E. Fitzmaurice does not 
see how County Boards could do more than help to carry out the 


(1) Local Government and Taxation in the United Kingdom, pp. 89-117. 
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details of Acts of Parliament, “acting in harmony with the public 
departments,” though he is in favour of establishing them for other 
reasons. 

It must be admitted that, unless the new county organization 
could be made to embrace corporate boroughs, nothing like provincial 
Home Rule could be established in this country. But then nothing 
like provincial Home Rule is claimed by those who, nevertheless, 
desire a thorough reform of Local Government in Counties. Let it 
be granted that, for the present at least, it would be hopeless to 
bring corporate boroughs under the control of County Boards. It 
would not, however, be hopeless to offer self-governing urban com- 
munities under Local Boards or Commissions the choice between 
complete municipal incorporation and a modified independence 
within the sphere of county administration. Still less would it be 
hopeless to create what may be called rural municipalities as the 
constituent departments of that administration. Since it is too late 
to revive the old hundreds, there are practically but two existing 
areas capable of serving that purpose—the Petty-sessional Divisions 
and the Poor Law Unions. The Petty-sessional Divisions were 
preferred by Mr. Goschen as well as Mr. Sclater-Booth, mainly on 
the ground that, being more uniform in size, they are also real sub- 
divisions of Counties, never overlapping or intersecting County 
boundaries. But the arguments greatly preponderate in favour of 
adopting the Unions as the subordinate districts of Rural Govern- 
ment, and readjusting boundaries once for all, so that Counties may 
henceforth be multiples or aggregates of Unions. The Report of the 
Sanitary Commission, followed by the Sanitary Act of 1872 and the 
Education Acts of 1876 and 1879, has been confirmed by the results 
of other official inquiries, and the Union may be considered to be 
already designated as the primary area for the future government of 
Counties. Unions have not the historical prestige of parishes, nor 
are their boundaries so easy to reconcile with those of other areas. 
But they are large enough, and yet not too unwieldy, to be made 
the basis of Rural Government; they were carefully marked out, 
mostly in groups of villages surrounding a market town, with a 
view to administrative requirements ; they have a representative con- 
stitution, with a capable official staff tested by forty or fifty years’ 
experience ; and their governing bodies have been clothed by Parlia- 
ment with one administrative function after another, until Guardians 
have come to be regarded with almost as much respect as the magis- 
tracy, and, by virtue of their influence over pauperism, exercise 
almost as much power as the ancient popular Courts. To convert 
Unions into rural municipalities would, therefore, secure the 


maximum of convenience, and involve the minimum of disturbance 
in local arrangements. 
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Whether it would be expedient to retain or to modify the present 
scale of plural voting for Guardians is a subordinate question, on 
which it is needless here to dwell at length. Considering how 
largely these Boards deal, and must deal, with pecuniary interests, 
there is, perhaps, no sufficient reason for altering the method of 
election. But it would be a simpler, as well as a more scientific, 
alternative to compose the Union Board, or District Council, of 
representatives chosen by each parish, and acting in each parish as 
the civil heads of the village community, like the maire in a French 
commune. If these parochial representatives were not elected by 
plural voting, it might be well to have on the District Council a 
number of members elected by that method from the whole District. 
Magistrates resident in the District, and Inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, should also have a right to sit on the Council 
ez officio. A distinct provision might easily be made for the repre- 
sentation of non-corporate towns on the District Council, and for 
the reservation to such towns of greater administrative indepen- 
dence than could be allowed to country villages. Subject to reserva- 
tions of this kind, the District Council would regulate poor relief, 
highways, sanitary concerns, assessment, and any other local matters 
which might be delegated to it by the county executive. Probably 
it would be fitter than any parochial body to discharge the duties of 
a School Board for its own district—subject, again, to exceptional 
reservations. The administrative capital of the District would 
naturally become the centre of Petty-sessional jurisdiction, and it 
would not be difficult to make Police arrangements, Post-Office 
arrangements, Inland Revenue arrangements, Registration arrange- 
ments, and so forth, correspond gradually with the new organi- 
zation. 

Many and conflicting have been the schemes for constituting the 
higher Board of the County. This is a question which should be 
chiefly determined by the purposes for which such a Board is to be con- 
stituted. If the object were merely to satisfy a demand for popular 
representation at Quarter Sessions, it would be easy, and might 
be sufficient, to associate a certain number of elective members 
with the magistrates for the despatch of administrative business. 
But, since the object is also to create bodies capable of controlling 
and harmonizing the primary Local Authorities, and of relieving, to 
some extent, the Imperial Executive and the Imperial Legislature, a 
stronger and more representative constitution becomes necessary. 
With such a constitution, a County Board might safely be entrusted, 
not only with all the non-judicial work now done at Quarter 
Sessions, but with the execution of entirely new powers, such as the 
reform and regulation of the whole valuation and rating system ; the 
adaptation of the licensing system to local exigencies within limits 
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to be laid down by Parliament; the general oversight of river 
basins, irrigation, and arterial drainage ; the preservation or en- 
closure of commons; and many other functions of inspection or 
management which cannot be defined beforehand, but which could 
not fail to gravitate towards a body solid enough to bear the weight 
of heavy responsibilities. It has been proposed, for instance, that 
County Boards should take over the workhouses and the entire 
administration of indoor relief. This proposal appears far preferable 
to the scheme of the Royal Agricultural Commission, under which 
the cost and management of indoor relief would be charged on the 
Consolidated Fund. In either case, a powerful motive for the 
reduction of outdoor relief would be called into existence, and rural 
guardians could lower the Union poor-rate to a minimum. But 
England and Wales form too large an area of Chargeability for 
indoor relief, and it is certain that workhouse management would 
be more economical, if not more efficient, under County Boards than 
under the Local Government Board in Whitehall. 

The suggestion of Mr. C. Acland that County Boards should con- 
sist of ten members from each Petty-sessional Division, has at least 
the merit of simplicity. He rejects the idea of dividing the Board 
into representatives of owners and representatives of occupiers, still 
more into magistrates and delegates of ratepayers, as likely to 
emphasize class sentiment, and to hinder the appointment of the best 
officers. There is considerable force in these objections, and Mr. 
Acland’s preference for direct over indirect election may doubtless 
be supported by a comparison between the London School Board 
and the Metropolitan Board of Works. Still, even London School 
Board elections supply ample proof of the fact that local busybodies, 
with no qualification but the capacity of active canvassing, constantly 
prevail against candidates of the highest ability and mature ex- 
perience. Moreover, it is certain that many other men of the 
highest ability and mature experience will never become candidates 
at all for any office which can only be won by canvassing. Again, 
it will be long before counties will be able to dispense with the 
experience and influence of magistrates in the conduct of what has 
hitherto been the civil business of Quarter Sessions. Upon the 
whole, therefore, it seems better that County Boards should have a 
mixed constitution, and should combine three elements. Let one- 
third of their members be elected directly, ‘without reference to 
class or residence,” by the ratepayers of the county, who, it may be 
assumed, will shortly become the Parliamentary constituency. Let 
another third be chosen out of themselves by the new District 
Councils of the Unions, and another by the magistrates at Quarter 
Sessions. No doubt the distinction between owners and occupiers is 
more logical than between ratepayers and magistrates. Owners have 
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a permanent, while occupiers have but a transitory, interest in the 
district to which they belong, and it is highly important that full 
justice should be done to both these interests. Magistrates, on the 
other hand, are appointed by the Crown ; they may not be owners at 
all, and so far as they represent owners, they represent the great 
proprietors and not the small freeholders. Nevertheless they are 
generally the best and most public-spirited representatives of the 
county gentry ; and the very fact of their holding an office of high 
trust under the Crown would lend weight to their presence on a 
County Board, two-thirds of whose members, after all, would owe 
their election to a popular vote, or to the choice of bodies mainly 
composed of middle-class ratepayers. Certain it is that a County 
Parliament thus constituted would command general confidence, 
and since it would probably be too large for purely administrative 
purposes, it would naturally work, for these purposes, through Com- 
mittees roughly corresponding with the present standing Committees 
of Quarter Sessions. But in many cases it might be expedient that 
it should delegate a part of its powers to District Councils, thereby 
investing these bodies with additional dignity and responsibility. 

Such a reform of Local Government in Counties would involve 
the least possible disturbance of existing institutions, beyond the in- 
evitable readjustment of Union and County boundaries. To prepare 
it would require no superhuman effort of constructive statesmanship, 
and, but for the supposed exigencies of party warfare, both parties 
might well unite to carry it. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive a 
worthier object of Conservative policy than the erection of local 
barriers or breakwaters against the flood-waves of democratic cen- 
tralization, or a worthier object of Liberal policy than the organiza- 
tion of local assemblies in which the well-nigh lost art of self-govern- 
ment shall be revived in rural districts. But can this art be regained 
under the conditions of modern politics, and can the advancing tide 
of democratic centralization be stayed by any expedients of human 
contrivance ? These are questions which no-wise man will answer 
too confidently, yet on which the future destiny of constitutional 
liberty in England must largely depend. 


‘* Let it be confessed that political miracles are not to be wrought by safe 
methods in quiet times, and that even the ultimate result of such measures as 
have been considered would fall very far short of the heroic legislation ascribed 
to Alfred, or the imposing creations of the French Revolution. They could not 
galvanize into life the Local Government of those bygone ages, with their 
picturesque variety of provincial institutions, when the law of Gavelkind was 
but one of many customs which divided English counties from each other, 
when local and personal allegiance was often stronger than national allegiance, 
and when the Great Council of England was little more than a federation of 
local assemblies. They could not give back to English society the warlike 
burghers who upheld the Saxon traditions of self-government against Norman 
kings, or the sturdy yeomanry who fought at Cressy and Agincourt, or the 
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gentry who devoted their whole lives to county duties in days when London 
and the Continent were comparatively inaccessible.” ! 

But we must not imagine that modern influences have been wholly 
unfavourable to self-government, or that democratic progress sets 
wholly in the direction of Imperialism. If the old county free- 
holders have slowly dwindled, tenant farmers are fast gaining in 
independence, and it is by no means improbable that impending 
reforms of the Land-system may again increase the numbers of the 
freeholders themselves. Country towns now contribute to Boards of 
Guardians a class of shrewd, though sometimes narrow-minded, 
shopkeepers, far above the intellectual level of their ancestors in past 
centuries. Popular education, the spread of newspapers, the con- 
stant development of railway communication, and the growing sense 
of equality, have quickened the intelligence and self-respect of 
the agricultural labourer until he once more claims to share the 
Parliamentary franchise with his employer. In a word, the 
country is richer than ever in the materials for a vigorous Local 
Government in Counties; it is poor only in the capacity to 
organize them and make use of them. Yet the secret of doing 
so is extremely simple ; it consists in first concentrating local bodies 
and then investing them with an exclusive jurisdiction over interests, 
pecuniary and otherwise, which men feel to be worth defending. 
All classes resort to the new County Courts for the recovery of small 
debts, because they are the only courts in which small debts can be 
recovered ; and if the principle were extended by erecting permanent 
tribunals in lieu of issuing periodical Commissions for the hearing of 
more important provincial causes, provincial Bars would soon grow 
up, and legal business would rapidly fall into the course prescribed by 
law. The same result might be expected to follow a comprehensive 
reform of Local Government in Counties, coupled with a bold exten- 
sion of the functions now performed by magistrates and other local 
authorities in rural districts. The new governing bodies will attract 
good and capable men, when it is found that no individual can with- 
stand their decisions, and that substantial power is to be gained by 
serving on them. But it is also worthy of consideration whether an 
organic connection might not be established between County Boards 
and the Imperial Legislature itself. If the coming Redistribution 
of seats needs to be guarded by any securities against the ascendency 
of mere numbers in electoral districts, it may be sound policy to 
provide it, not by inventing methods of cumulating or distributing 
the votes of minorities, but rather by allotting a certain moderate 
share of Parliamentary representation to elective County Boards. 

(1) Brodrick’s Local Government in England, p. 86. 


GerorcE C. Broprick. 








A PLEA FOR A BRITISH INSTITUTE AT ATHENS. 


Ir has long been desired by friends of scholarship and archeology im 
this country that a British School of Classical Studies should be 
established at Athens, similar to the Institutes which France and 
Germany have for many years possessed there. In 1878 I endea- 
voured to draw attention to this subject, and to indicate some of the 
conditions for a successful attainment of the object. Since then 
much has occurred which is strongly favourable to the project ; 
indeed, it would hardly be too much to say that its execution has 
become only a question of time. The Society for the Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies, founded in 1880, has grown with a rapidity, and 
has worked with an energy, which strikingly attests the vitality in 
Great Britain of those interests which such a school would serve in. 
the Levant. It would be difficult to adduce a better argument 
for the establishment of such a school than by simply reciting the 
chief heads of endeavour which the Hellenic Society of London has 
proposed to itself, with cordial support from a large and still increas- 
ing body of members. ‘To advance the study of Greek language, 
literature, and art, and to illustrate the history of the Greek race in 
the ancient, Byzantine, and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication 
of memoirs and unedited documents or monuments.” ‘To collect 
drawings, fac-similes, transcripts, plans, and photographs of Greek 
inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains; and, with 
this view, to invite travellers to communicate to the society notes or 
sketches of archzological and topographical interest.” ‘To organize 
means by which members of the society may have increased facilities 
for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archeological researches in 
countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic civilisa- 
tion.” All these are objects which would manifestly be promoted 
in the most direct and effective manner by the creation of a per- 
manent agency at a central point of the Hellenic countries. The 
fact that a society professing these objects has been so widely and 
zealously supported, is a proof that the proposal for a British School 
at Athens would appeal to very various and active sympathies, if the 
idea was only embodied in a shape so definite as to invite their prac- 
tical and united expression. Another circumstance of good augury 
for the project is the increased interest in archeological studies. 
which is beginning to be felt at Oxford and Cambridge. One of 
those Universities has already recognised classical archzeology as one 
of four special departments in the second part of the examination 
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for classical honours. It cannot be doubted that classical archeology 
is destined to stand henceforth-in a closer alliance with literary 
scholarship, and that every year the spirit which such an enlarged 
conception implies will strengthen the feeling that a classical train- 
ing cannot be better supplemented than by travel and study in the 
Hellenic or Hellenised lands. On October 2, 1882, an American 
School of Classical Studies was opened at Athens, under the auspices 
of the Archeological Institute of America, and by means of con- 
tributions furnished by a number of American Colleges. It was 
natural for an Englishman who was at Athens at that time, espe- 
cially if he had long been interested in the matter, to ask himself 
why it was that British scholars had never yet been able to procure 
an advantage which those of France and Germany, with the aid of 
their Governments, had so long enjoyed, and which those of America, 
without any Government aid, had now attained simply by collegiate 
enterprise. On all these grounds, I venture to think that the 
present time is not inopportune for returning to the theme on 
which I wrote in 1878, and inquiring how the case now stands for 
instituting a British School of Classical Studies at Athens. 

The question may be taken under these heads:—I. What should 
be the plan and the aim of the School? II. What would it cost? 
III. How are the funds to be raised ? 


§ 


As a preliminary to considering how the School should be con- 
stituted, it will be useful to recall briefly the characteristic traits of 
the three Schools which now exist at Athens—the French, the 
German, and the American. 

(1.) The Ecole Frangaise d’Athénes is a Government institution, 
subject to the Minister of Public Instruction, and supervised by the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. It is essentially a 
French college in Greece, with six terminable fellowships. Two 
students, holding degrees equivalent to B.A. or M.A., are elected 
annually, after a competitive examination at Paris in epigraphy, 
paleography, and archexology. They are appointed for three years. 
The whole number of students is six. Thus at any given time two 
are in the first year, two in the second, and two in the third. The 
Director (who must be a member of the Institute, or one of the 
higher functionaries of Public Instruction) is appointed for a term of 
six years, being re-eligible. Through him each student sends annu- 
ally a report to the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. 
The tasks undertaken by the students, under advice of the Director, 
are of the most various kinds, according to their various tastes and 
capacities ; one may be excavating, while another is studying Greek 
ceramics, a third examining manuscripts, a fourth working at the 
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Neo-Hellenic dialects. All the reports sent to Paris receive search- 
ing criticism from a committee of the Academy. Precise method 
and close supervision characterise the entire system, which, in its 
own kind, is a successful example of the French: genius for exact 
organization. ‘The Government defrays the whole cost, which is 
about £2,400 a year. 

(2.) The general characteristic of the German Institute, in con- 
trast to the French, is, that it leaves the student more to his own 
devices. The title of the permanent official, resident at Athens, is 
not Director, but Secretary. His chief duties are to take charge of 
the library, to superintend the publications of the Institute, and to 
prepare the agenda for meetings held during the winter months. 
Five travelling bursaries, of about £150 each, are awarded at Berlin, 
not by special examination, but on the strength of academic testi- 
monials, of literary performance, and, generally, of warranted 
promise. The bursar is not under any control by the Secretary, 
but, at the end of the year, sends his report to the Central Direction 
at Berlin. While the French School is a college on foreign soil, the 
German School is rather analogous to a consulate for travelling 
students. 

(3.) The American School lately opened at Athens may be said to 
represent an intermediate type. On the invitation of a committee 
appointed by the Archwological Institute of America, several 
American Colleges have, by joint subscription, provided an annual 
sum of £450. Thus endowed the American School of Classical 
Studies was opened at Athens on October 2, 1882. Graduates of 
the subscribing Colleges are eligible for admission on presenting to 
the Committee in America a certificate from their College that they 
are qualified to pursue a course of classical study at Athens under 
the advice of the Director. They pay no fees; on the other hand, 
the School does not lodge them, nor in any way contribute to defray 
their expenses. The Director is appointed by the committee for a 
period of one year, or of two years. He is chosen from among the 
Professors of Greek in the subscribing Colleges. His duties are— 
to advise and assist the studies of members, to hold periodical mect- 
ings at Athens for consultation and discussion, and to report 
annually to the committee. He occupies a house, which contains 
the library of the School, open to the use of members. The Corpora- 
tion of Harvard University allows to its Greek Professor, the present 
Director, a salary of £600 during the year of his absence at Athens. 
Each member of the School is to submit yearly at least one thesis to 
the Director, embodying the results of his work. If approved by 
the Director, it is to be forwarded to the committee in America. On 
completing one full year of study, of which eight months (Oct. 1— 
June 1) must have been passed in the Levant, a member of the 
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School is entitled to a certificate signed by the Director, the President 
of the Archeological Institute, and the Committee. The American 
School thus approximates to the French type as regards the relation 
of Director to student, but differs from it by the absence of a 
collegiate system and of a triennial course. 

In constituting a British School at Athens it seems clear, in the 
first place, that the German, rather than the French, type is that 
to which we should incline. It would be decidedly more congenial 
to the character and tone of our University life, and, generally, more 
suitable to the basis on which a British School would necessarily be 
founded. Next, while reserving details on which it would be unprofit- 
able to enter at this stage, we may probably say that there are, at 
least, four general conditions which would be essential. 

(1.) A British School of Classical Studies at Athens should aim at 
promoting archeological science by the exploration of sites, by the 
collection of inscriptions, and in every other branch of kindred 
research. But, in addition to its properly scientific function, it 
should also be a centre at which advice might be obtained and books 
consulted by British travellers, not specialists in archeology, who 
wished to supplement their classical studies by an intelligent survey 
of the classical lands, by studies in Greek geography and topo- 
graphy, or by a study of the modern Greek language and literature. 
In short, the British School ought to be not exclusively a school for 
specialists, but also, in the most comprehensive sense, a school of 
Greek studies in Greek lands. 

(2.) The School should have a Director (or “Secretary,” if that 
name is preferred) resident at Athens, among whose duties it should 
be to aid properly qualified applicants by information and advice in 
the prosecution of their studies. He should also have charge of the 
library, but he should not be required to give lectures. 

(3.) The School should not provide lodging for its members, nor 
should it defray any part of their expenses. 

(4.) Membership should be open, without payment of any kind, 
to any person accredited by a University or College of Great Britain 
or Ireland, or from the British Museum, as qualified to profit by the 
advantages of the school. It might further be desirable that British 
subjects, not so accredited, should yet be entitled to the use of the 
School’s library at Athens on payment of a fee, which should confer 
temporary membership in a limited sense. 


II. 
What would the School cost? The principal heads of expense 
would be the following :— 
(1.) A house would be sane for the reception of the library 
and the accommodation of the Director in charge of it. Though a 
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house of modest size would suffice, it would be essential that it 
should contain, at least, one fairly large room, available for the 
studies of members consulting the library, and for occasional meet- 
ings. Now, speaking not without knowledge of house-hunting at 
Athens, I believe that such a house could not easily be found fora 
less rent than from £150 to £180 a year. House-rent is very high 
there, and the choice of houses exceedingly meagre. Building, 
on the other hand, is comparatively cheap. . It is said that good 
sites are still procurable at moderate prices on the slopes of Lyca- 
bettus, where the French School is built. An adequate site in that 
locality could be purchased, it is believed, for about £700. A house 
sufficient for the purposes indicated above, and far more convenient 
than any that could be rented, might probably be built for £3,000. 
Provisionally, the cost of renting a house may be estimated at £180 
a year, and that of building at an outlay of £3,700. The capital 
being available, it would, therefore, on the whole be preferable to 
build. 

(2.) In the case of the American School the salary of the Director 
is at present furnished by the University in which the Director is a 
Professor. No similar arrangement could be anticipated in the case 
of a British School; nor could the salary offered to its Director be 
well less than £500 a year, representing, at 4 per cent., a capital sum 
of £12,500. 

(3.) The cost of forming a library of reference might be estimated 
at £200, and of maintenance at £20 a year—at a capital sum 
of £700. 

(4.) Miscellaneous expenses. The margin for these should not be 
less than £80 a year, or a capital sum of £2,000. 

If we suppose, then, that the cost of the School is to be defrayed 
by the interest of capital invested at 4 per cent., the sum to be 
raised would stand thus :— 


1. Purchase of site and building of house . , . £3,700 
2. Fund for Director’s salary . : ‘ ‘ . 12,500 
3. Library . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 700 
4. Miscellaneous expenses . P : ‘ . 2,000 


£18,900 


The rough calculation on which the above figures are based is 
intended, of course, merely to assist approximation to a distinct 
estimate. Some confirmation of its general correctness may be 
derived from a fact which has come to my knowledge since the com- 
putation was made. At a meeting on June 22, 1881, the Com- 
mittee of the Archeological Institute of America proposed very 
nearly the same sum ($100,000 = £20,000) as the proper one for a 
funded endowment, if their School was to be instituted on that 
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basis—a plan afterwards abandoned in favour of a joint annual 
subscription. 

Now let us suppose that the books for the library of the School 
had been provided at a cost of £200, and that it was decided to rent 
a house instead of building. The yearly expenditure to be met would 
then be as follows :— 


1. House-rent . : e . : ; ° . £180 
2. Director’s salary . ° . ‘ : ; . 600 
3. Maintenance of library . , ’ ‘ . . 20 
4, Miscellaneous expenses . , ‘ . ° . 80 


£780 
ITT. 


Assuming, then, that the School would require a funded capital of 
about £18,900, or a guaranteed annual income of about £780, it 
remains to consider what the sources are to which we could look for 
the provision of such means. The first thing which must be clearly 
understood is, that no assistance whatever can be expected from 
Government. It is well to look this fact in the face at once, since 
attempts to blink it could only end in disappointment. When 
Government aid is asked for enterprises of this kind, the refusal 
always rests on one of two grounds, or on both together — that 
this is a country of enormous private wealth, and that the existence 
of Oxford and Cambridge, with their great endowments, constitutes 
a broad difference between this country and countries like France 
and Germany, in which such undertakings are defrayed by the 
State. It would be out of place here to examine this reasoning, and 
it is enough to remark that the stereotyped Government reply has a 
sufficient practical justification in the normal disposition of the 
British taxpayer towards such proposals. When Joshua Barnes 
was bringing out his edition of Homer, he extorted the consent of 
Mrs. Barnes to the investment of her fortune in that work by repre- 
senting the Iliad as the composition of King Solomon. Similarly 
the British taxpayer can be induced to tolerate the application of 
public money to researches, such as the exploration of Sinai or Pales- 
tine, which can in any way be associated with the Bible; but there 
he draws the line. His mental attitude towards profane research 
is the same in which Mrs. Barnes would have persevered, if she had 
not been induced to believe that the poet who sang of Helen was the 
same who had attracted the Queen of Sheba. It is just ten years 
since the Society of Antiquaries, through Lord Stanhope, made an 
application to the Exchequer, asking that the tumuli on the plain of 
Troy should be examined at the public cost. Lord Sherbrooke (then 
Mr. Lowe) was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the reply which 
he made is very much to the point in regard to our present purpose. 
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‘“‘ The question is,” Mr. Lowe said, ‘“‘ are excavations undertaken for 
the purpose of illustrating the Iliad a proper object for the expendi- 
ture of public money? I am sorry to say that in my judgment 
they are not. But while I regret to be unable to accede to 
your lordship’s suggestion, I submit that there is a way open by 
which the money may be provided. It is said that the school-boy 
enthusiasm of Europe liberated Greece from Turkey. Is not the 
literary enthusiasm of wealthy England equal to the enterprise of 
exploring scenes which are ever recurring to the imagination of 
every one who has received a classical education? . . . I sincerely 
regret that the spirit of Herodes Atticus has not descended to 
modern times, and feel convinced that if one half the energy which 
is devoted to attempts to obtain aid from Government were given to 
create a spirit of private munificence, this and many similar objects 
might be attained with the utmost facility and completeness.” 

We have lately been informed, on high authority, that Lord 
Sherbrooke’s love of classical antiquity, “ though sometimes dis- 
sembled,” is ‘‘ well known to his friends,” and there is no reason for 
supposing that the reply just quoted indicates any want of sympathy 
with such researches in themselves; indeed, it implies the reverse. 
We might, perhaps, be inclined to ask in passing whether, the non- 
historical character of the Homeric poems being assumed, it would 
necessarily follow that nothing interesting to historians and arche- 
ologists could be found in the Trojan tumuli; and, on the other hand, 
we might be amused to note the almost prophetic manner in which 
Mr. Lowe disposed of the very notion which has since given birth 
to so many confused “ Ilian theories ’’—that it is possible to find the 
very house in which Priam lived, the very gate through which 
Hector went forth to battle, the very stone on which Palamedes gave 
lessons in the game of draughts. But thisis by the way. An interest- 
ing train of thought is suggested by Lord Sherbrooke’s regret that 
“the spirit of Herodes Atticus has not descended to modern times.” 
Herodes Atticus was a Greek millionaire in the second century who 
lavished his wealth on works of public utility, as these were understood 
in the age of the Antonines. He constructed race-courses, he restored 
decayed towns, he built theatres and concert-halls, aqueducts and 
hospitals. The distinction of his munificence was versatility rather 
than originality. Now I should have thought that a good deal of the 
spirit of Herodes Atticus had descended to modern times, and that the 
United Kingdom, in particular, showed abundant evidence of this. 
The British Herodes Atticus is the very rich man who restores a 
cathedral at his sole cost, who provides a picture-gallery for the 
dwellers at Bethnal Green, who presents a public park to the 
toilers of some grimy town, who heads the subscription list whenever 
some calamity of exceptional magnitude appeals to the comprehensive 
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charities of the Mansion House—who, in a word, is foremost in 
all great works of national utility and benevolence. Of such men, 
happily, this country has not a few. What we seem to lack is 
scarcely the spirit of Herodes Atticus—the spirit of a generosity 
which flows in all the obvious and popularly recognised channels— 
but rather a more original and inventive instinct of munificence. In 
the wide fields of science, learning, and art how many great services 
—not the less great because the multitude does not apprehend their 
full importance—have their accomplishment indefinitely postponed, 
simply for the want of a sum which one rich man could easily pro- 
vide from his annual income. The desire of personal eminence 
having grown with the diffusion of wealth, it certainly appears 
singular that no aspirants are found for distinction of a kind which 
would be really distinguished, and as nearly exempt from sneers as 
any distinction can reasonably expect to be. A man who gave 
£20,000 to found a British School of Classical Studies at Athens 
would have secured a place of unique honour in the regard of all for 
whom the study of the past has anywhere a charm or a meaning, and 
would have perpetuated his name, both at home and in Greece, by a 
living monument of the most splendid and enduring kind. It is 
quite certain that a new and very distinguished part might be played 
by the man of wealth who had sufficient originality and insight to 
perceive the real opportunities of a Victorian Mecenas. Meanwhile 
I am far from sharing the despondency of some friendly coun- 
sellors who despair of an appeal to public subscription in favour of 
a British School at Athens. On the contrary, I am so sanguine 
as to believe that the proposal would conciliate a large measure 
of support, if a committee representative of the studies and interests 
concerned could agree on the draft of a practical scheme to be 
placed in a clear form before the public. In the first place, such 
a project would possess a direct interest for all educational insti- 
tutions in the United Kingdom, from which students of classical 
literature, history, and art are likely at any time to visit Greece. 
With a proper organization there ought to be a good hope of obtain- 
ing support from the Universities and Colleges of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and from some at least of the great schools. In the 
next place, we might confidently reckon on the adhesion of a very 
large number of cultivated persons throughout the country, who, 
without being connected with educational work, have a keen interest 
in the pursuits of archxology, scholarship, and art. It is from the 
ranks of such that the Hellenic Society has been to a great extent 
recruited. In London alone there must be at least a thousand 
persons who would be both able and willing to give £20 a piece to 
an object of this kind, if they were once satisfied that it was of 
sufficient usefulness and importance. In regard to the Universities of 
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Oxford and Cambridge, even strangers can hardly now entertain 
the belief that the resources of those bodies are fabulously in 
excess of their own needs; and the present would be a particu- 
larly ill-chosen time for indulging the hope of ample contributions 
from that quarter. There is, however, one way, and that an effective 
one, in which any College or Colleges of Oxford or Cambridge which 
favoured the project might aid it. It has been seen that much the 
largest item in the estimated cost of establishing a British School at 
Athens would be the salary of the Director, which was put at £500 
a year, or a capitalised sum of £12,500. Oxford has already 
furnished a precedent for a College Fellowship being held on condi- 
tion of archeological research abroad. It is possible that some 
College might be willing to allocate a Fellowship to be held ex officio 
by the Director for the time being of the British School at Athens. 
Or, if no one College was ready to assume the charge in permanence, 
two or more Colleges might conceivably arrange to take it in turn. 
The School once established on a satisfactory basis, it might be 
anticipated that the Universities and Colleges of the United King- 
dom would gradually create facilities for students desirous of pro- 
ceeding thither. In the case of Cambridge it might be worth consi- 
dering whether the Wort’s “Endowment for Travelling Bachelors” 
could not be made partially available for such a purpose. 

On the principle that half a loaf is better than no bread, those 
who despair of seeing a British school at Athens have more than 
once suggested that an arrangement might be made for the admission 
of English students to the advantages of the French or the German 
school at Athens. It will be generally felt that, even if such an 
arrangement were practicable—which is very doubtful—it would be 
on several grounds most unsatisfactory, and could not in any case 
be permanent. The only proper and worthy mode of providing for 
British students who desire such advantages at Athens is by esta- 
blishing a British school, as France, Germany, and America have done 
for the students of their respective nationalities. There are some 
persons, again, not adverse to the idea of a school, who yet prefer to 
advocate the creation of a fund by which some one archeologist should 
always be kept engaged on a definite special mission. Their pre- 
ference for such a plan arises chiefly from the belief that it could be 
more easily and promptly executed. It is to be observed, however, 
that if (as I believe) it would be possible to raise funds for a British 
school at Athens, then such a school would become a recognised 
point of departure for just such missions as the other scheme con- 
templates. The school would itself be the best guarantee for the 
frequency and efficiency of special explorations. If, then, the 
school can be obtained, it is a preferable object of endeavour, since 
it includes the other as the whole contains the part. Some have 
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further questioned whether, if a British School is to be established, 
Athens would be the best seat for it. Athens, it has been feared, 
might be over-supplied with such Institutes. Is Athens, then, over- 
supplied with foreign Consulates? The French, German, and 
American Institutes exist exclusively for French, German, and 
American students respectively: a British School would exist for 
British subjects. Only two other places have been suggested as 
alternatives for Athens. Cyprus has a climate which most persons 
find trying in the long droughts ; after the labours of General di 
Cesnola the local harvest could not be great; and, as a station for 
Hellenic research, the island is convenient only in respect to the 
south seaboard of Asia Minor. Smyrna is a commercial town devoid 
of the associations which surround Athens, and with a neighbour- 
hood which has long been extremely insecure. A few days ago, in 
the Times of April 18, 1883, Mr. J. Russell Endean quoted a recent 
letter from Smyrna :— 


**Tt is next to impossible to go to Ephesus now” (the ruins are forty-eight 
miles south of Smyrna), ‘‘as the country is so very unsafe on account of the 
brigands; it is much worse than it has been for years. Even the streets of 
Smyrna are unsafe at night, and one is always obliged to carry a revolver.” 


Athens, thirty-six hours distant from Constantinople, rather less 
from Corfu, and only twenty-seven from Smyrna, is the best centre 
for the entire area which would fall within the range of survey, 


while in other advantages it has no rival. 

It only remains to notice an objection of a special kind, which 
was raised when this subject was broached five years ago. The 
objection was that this country offers no career to archzxologists, 
and that, therefore, there could be no future for the students whom 
a school at Athens could help to train. It may be replied, first, that 
the proposed school is not intended to be exclusively a school for 
specialists in archeology, but also in the most comprehensive sense, 
as was said above, a school of classical studies in Greek lands. 
Secondly, it might be replied that rewards are promised to future 
specialists in archeology, since their subject is now likely to count 
more in Fellowship elections at the English Universities, and since 
a demand will grow concurrently for men who can teach it. 

R. C. Jess. 





THE POLITICAL CONDITION OF ITALY. 


Ar a time when Italy, in the opinion of European statesmen, was 
considered merely a geographical expression, England alone recog- 
nised the possibility of transforming that medley of states and pro- 
tectorates into one nation. More than twenty years have now passed 
since Italy became united and independent, and a quarter of a 
century of national life is a period long enough to justify the 
desire to look back and measure the length of road already travelled. 
The diplomatic understanding between Germany, Austro-Hungary, 
and Italy, and the recent declarations of Signor Mancini and M. de 
Tisza on the subject, render such a retrospect specially seasonable. 
In order to judge correctly of the external relations of a country 
it is necessary to know its internal conditions; for the foreign 
policy of a nation, or rather that part of it which is real and 
stable, is only the expression and result of the national character 
and institutions, the constitution of the political parties, the various 
industries—in fine, all the factors which make up the grandeur and 
power of a State. 

To speak of Italy without making mention of its past would be 
like writing a treatise on the water-power in the valley of the Po 
without considering beforehand the geological conditions of the 
district. It is not, however, necessary to detail the whole process 
by which Italy was brought to a state which was expressed in 
language that conveyed the idea of political nonentity ; there is no 
need here to recall the pretensions of the Empire and the Papacy, 
the rights acquired by the different dynasties, the treaties, the 
interventions, and all the motives which inspired European diplo- 
macy up to the year 1855, when, for the first time in a European 
congress, Italy was spoken of as a nation. It is evident that the 
measures taken to reduce to zero the interests and sentiments of 
twenty-seven millions of people must have been as drastic as the 
attainment of the aim was difficult. These measures can be 
classed under two heads—force and demoralisation. Force was 
represented by the continual interference and the ultimate inter- 
vention of the great Continental Powers; demoralisation was the 
inevitable result of the egotistical and anti-national policy of the 
small States into which Italy was divided. History records nume- 
rous foreign occupations of parts of Italy. Men still living can 
recall the method of government which was imposed on the 
inhabitants of the seven or eight States of the peninsula with the 
one object of stamping out all love of liberty or longing for inde- 
pendence. We need not now consider all the effects of this long 
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and crushing pressure upon the national character ; it is sufficient 
for our purpose to notice one result of this despotic rule, namely, 
the division of all Italians into two classes. The one class included 
those who habituated themselves to the yoke, and who became, so to 
say, identified with it; the other comprised all those who rebelled. 
Among the rebels was to be found the larger part of the talent, 
energy, activity, and courage of the country. When the hour 
struck for the renewal of the struggle, when the Italian ques- 
tion was supported by the House of Savoy, and so received its legiti- 
misation in the eyes of Europe, then this group, or rather these 
groups—for each district had its own—became a political party, the 
national party. In old Piedmont almost every man distinguished by 
birth or by capacity had, even as early as the year 1848, followed the 
example set by the reigning House, and passed into the ranks of the 
national party. Butin the rest of Italy only a few of the boldest and 
greatest men resolved to cast in their lot with the Nationalists, and 
in their wake came all the restless spirits—all those who thirsted 
for adventures ; in fine, the most unruly elements of the various 
Italian States. 

These men formed the first nucleus, but when event followed event 
with breathless rapidity, and the dream of centuries began to assume 
a substantial form, then the movement of revolt became visible 
throughout the peninsula, and the national party held the sympathy 
of a large majority of Italians. Armed with the fascination of 
success, this party grew in numbers from day to day, and in that 
brilliant period of the Italian revolution which lies between the 
battle of Magenta and the removal of the capital from Turin to 
Florence—that is to say, for seven years—it was beyond all question 
the master of the situation. By degrees, however, it separated 
itself into two sections, commonly called parties, the Right and the 
Left ; but the observer who studies the cause of this division must 
confess that, in spite of a bewildering diversity of programme, the 
only real difference between the two groups was as to the choice of 
means best adapted to secure a common aim; and it may be added, 
hardly in the choice of means according to their intrinsic worth, but 
only as to their greater or less convenience or practicability. The 
difference was in fact so slight that in reality both groups formed 
but one party, nor could it be otherwise. Conscious of the import- 
ance and grandeur of the work which they had undertaken, men 
who found themselves drawn by different reasons and along various 
routes into the national movement, at first had neither thought 
nor leisure for any other political task than that of securing the 
independence and freedom of the fatherland. 

Notwithstanding, however, that these two parties, from a political 
and parliamentary. point of view, had no distinct raison d’étre, there 
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did exist real and wide differences in the component parts. The Right 
had as leaders the whole official world of Piedmont, commencing with 
the most famous names, all men of proved integrity and inveterate 
loyalty to the monarchy of Savoy. Further, the most illustrious 
rebels of the other Italian provinces had ranged themselves on the 
same side ; while, lastly, not a few of the timid and irresolute who only 
gradually resolved to break with the legal Italy of the past, found 
in the Right elements the least repugnant to their feelings. Round 
these as the kernel were collected all the really Conservative 
classes, if this word can be used in speaking of a revolution which 
brought not only civil but also religious questions into dis- 
cussion. The Left, on the other hand, counted as its first recruits the 
most restless spirits in the Piedmont of the ancien régime; it next 
drew to itself the most daring rebels of all districts and states, and, 
as a consequence, all the republicans of old standing. So long as 
the period of enthusiasm lasted, the various elements remained fused 
as in a high temperature, and the tolerance on the one side was as 
wonderful as the abnegation displayed by the other. These virtues 
reached their climax in heroism on the day when the King Victor 
Emmanuel, sprung from Europe’s oldest royal line, with a more than 
familiar simplicity received the kingdom of Naples from the hand 
of Garibaldi, the Captain born of all the revolutions of the world. 

But when this period was over, the temperature again approached 
the normal point, and the real relations of men and things began 
to grow clear. Rome, having recovered from the surprise and 
disorder into which the war of 1859, the rapid annexations, the 
battle of Castelfidardo, and the loss of the Papal States of Romagna, 
Marcha, and Umbria had thrown her, summoned the faithful to her 
aid, and held the field throughout the decade which elapsed from 
the loss of those provinces to the final downfall of her temporal 
power. In that last attempt to uphold the political status of the 
Papacy, the real enemies whom the Catholics had to meet were those 
who sought the destruction of the temporal dominion. Accordingly 
no means were left untried to detach from the national movement 
all Catholics who had been drawn into it, and to hinder those from 
entering it who had kept aloof. This anti-national intrigue, which 
the so-called Catholic party set on foot in the most complete security 
under the wgis of the French intervention, had but one result; it 
kept a large party of Catholics apart from the national movement, 
and so closed for an indefinite time their entrance to Parliament. 

On the other side the old sects of Republicans, and all the offspring 
of that state of constraint which had prevailed from the date of the 
treaty of Vienna downwards, renounced none of their hopes. The 
better spirits, indeed, of the Left joined the national party, which 
followed the banner of the constitutional king, Victor Emmanuel; 
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but the other did not follow this wise example. And, therefore, 
on this side, too, there was a band of violent men who had an extra- 
legal existence, and who, while the Catholics regretted the govern- 
ment of the past, placed their hopes in that of the future. There 
was, however, one difference between these two extreme groups, for 
some of the ultra-Republicans have continually been admitted into 
Parliament, where, by means of a mental qualification of doubtful 
morality, they take the oath without abandoning their aspirations. 

The national party, however, put its own unity before everything. 
In order to keep the forces of progress together till the nation’s 
freedom was achieved, it felt bound not to alienate any of the 
Liberal groups. It perceived the danger of becoming isolated 
between the Conservatives of the past and the revolutionaries of the 
future, and as it neither could nor would make terms with the 
first, it drew nearer to the second. Never leaving these latter to 
themselves, but always at their head, it passed through the days of 
Aspromonte and Mentana; and, aided at last by the catastrophe of 
1870, it arrived at Rome as victor of this dangerous race and 
before all its rivals. 

From the date of that memorable occurrence the situation changed 
completely. The supreme object once accomplished, the tension 
quickly relaxed; the great men and deeds which great passions 
produce gave place to more ordinary persons and events, and the 
strain of life returned to its natural course. Now that the dream of 
centuries—the independence of the fatherland—had ‘been realised, 
the cause which had called the national party into existence and had 
kept the peace between its various elements disappeared. Nor were 
there any other principles or programme which could still hold the 
party together with the bond of a common idea. The several 
particles, therefore, tended necessarily to go each its own way, and 
to form new combinations more in harmony with the new conditions 
of a State which was now entering upon an ordered life. For a few 
years, however, the force of the original impulse was sufficient to 
keep the party in the same form as that in which it had reached 
Rome, and these years it devoted to the glorious task of paying 
back the debt which the conquest of her own freedom had laid upon 
Italy. This debt amounted in round numbers to 8,914,965,000 lire ; 
and as there had not been time to develop the resources of the 
country, the balance was swollen by an enormous interest which the 
revenue did not cover. 

Burdened by the expenses of organization and by the huge interest, 
the budget of the new kingdom for a succession of years showed a 
deficit, which at the most disastrous times, as in 1862, amounted to 
five hundred million lire. Even as early as the year 1865 the 
Minister, Sella, had faced this question courageously, and about ten 
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years later the Minister, Minghetti, was able to announce that the 
work was completed, and a proper balance was restored at the very 
moment when the Right went out of power. 

We have said that the great national party was made up of two 
groups, improperly called parties—the Right and the Left. Of these 
two, the one which felt most keenly the change of circumstances 
was the Right. Eminently revolutionary when in open conflict with 
the Church, it was impossible for it to fulfil the duties suited to its 
name in a normal state of things. This was not the case as regards 
the Left. If this also, as a national party, had no longer any object 
to attain, it had at least, by reason of the elements which composed 
it, an aim inborn and imperishable—that, namely, of constant revo- 
lution (rivoluzione in permanenza). This field is inexhaustible. Com- 
mencing with the application of radical ideas to the existing system, 
and even evolving continual changes of government, the revo- 
lutionary mind recognises no resting-place on its road. It only 
stops at anarchy, in order to spring back with a bound and recom- 
mence its work, to the exhaustion of all the resources of the nation. 
The revolutionary elements in the Italian Left formed the first 
nucleus, round which gathered all the discontented and all the oppor- 
tunists who derived their force and colour from the founders of the 
party. This was the reason why the dismemberment of the national 
party actually began with the fall of the Right in the sitting of the 
18th of March, 1876. 

At this other critical point in the Italian revolution it may be 
well to pause and consider what had already been accomplished. 
The seven States into which Italy had in the past been parcelled out 
had disappeared; Austria had retired across the frontiers; the 
French had evacuated the Eternal City ; and the temporal power of 
the Pope had fallen. The different fragments had come together to 
form one kingdom under a Constitutional Government; this govern- 
ment had even already lasted fifteen years, and although surrounded 
by dangers and difficulties of every kind, external as well as internal, 
had guided the ship of state through a terrible storm intoa safe port. 
In this most brief space of time all the complicated machinery of a 
state had been set up; the army had been organized and the fleet 
built ; the civil code reformed ; the taxes set in order; the magis- 
tracy appointed; all the provincial and communal administrations 
reorganized; the network of railways and the telegraphic service of 
the kingdom developed; two great wars had been carried through ; 
brigandage had been stamped out, and the public security in the 
kingdom had been re-established. And all this had been accom- 
plished without wrongfully shedding the blood of a fellow-citizen, 
and while performing scrupulously all engagements which had been 
undertaken—that is to say, while paying to the last farthing, an 
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unexampled feat, the whole cost of this radical and far-reaching 
revolution. 

There was, however, a dark side to the picture. We have 
noticed how the Right, or so-called moderate party, had made it a 
rule never to part company with the Left, herewith including even 
the most advanced of the revolutionary groups. This policy con- 
tinued up to the last moment, but at the cost of an endless series of 
concessions to the extremists. Whenever the germ of an idea showed 
itself on that side, before even it had had time to take root, the 
Right adopted it, and thus seizing upon the banners? of the Radical 
revolution, converted them into trophies for itself. In this way the 
Right, sometimes by substituting itself for the adverse party, and 
often by fructifying the ideas of its adversaries by the prestige of its 
own authority, left to Italy a legislation fraught with danger, both 
in its external relations and in its internal consequences. By so 
making itself the unwilling instrument of the instincts innate in 
the cosmopolitan revolutionary party it did not confine itself, as it 
would naturally have done, to its proper task of struggling vigorously 
against the policy of the Vatican, but it gave to all its organic and 
administrative laws an anti-religious tinge, which had two effects 
equally pernicious. It long excluded from the service of their 
country a large number of citizens whose consciences were grievously 
wounded by those laws ; secondly, it destroyed a valuable instrument 
for the moral development of the masses, and thus exposed them 
to some of the least happy iufluences of modern civilisation. 

Similar objections may be made to their financial policy, which 
laid heavy burdens on property, industry, and commerce at the 
behest of democratical idealists. It is not denied that the larger 
part of the heavy taxation under which these different branches of 
public wealth groan was originally due to the requirements of the 
budget, and grew out of the laudable desire to fulfil the engagements 
entered into during the struggle for unity and independence. But 
since those first necessities were met the taxes have been applied to 
satisfying the new and ever-recurring wants of a system of govern- 
ment no less centralised than democratic. Under the high pres- 
sure of these requirements—so much the heavier because in Italy 
the whole work of civilisation had to be undertaken—property was 
and still is weighed down by a multiplicity of taxes which amount 
in no small portion of the kingdom to 40 per cent. of the income. 

The incidence of taxation, depending upon the different “‘cadastres”’ 
of the various States into which Italy aforetime was divided, makes 
the proportion different in different provinces (and this also is an 
evil for which no remedy has yet been found), but even the most 


favoured districts—the exceptions are indeed rare—have been too 
heavily burdened. 
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Another grave result of the systematic indulgence exercised by 
the Right towards its political adversaries may be noticed in that 
branch of the executive which is charged with the public security. 
The condition preliminary to any alliance between the Right and 
the Left was necessarily that the latter should not be disturbed in its 
free development. Through this concession the Right has constantly 
found itself in difficulties, by which the party desirous of change has 
always profited in much greater degree than the party of conservation. 

Nor has this been a benefit to public morality. Even in the 
midst of the gravest disorders, such as those which have at different 
times disturbed Sicily and the Romagna, rigorous justice was not 
done on the most guilty, who, although covered with blood, were 
called merry fellows (I buontemponi), and this weakness arose from 
the wish not to displease the Left. The result of these compromises 
was a general leniency in the administration of justice, which found 
its reward in a gradual increase of the crimes day by day committed. 

These are shadows upon the fair picture which otherwise Italy in 
her renewed life presents; but no large part of them can be laid to 
the charge of the members of the Right, who have been almost to a 
man worthy of admiration for their patriotism and their self-abne- 
gation; they really result from the situation itself. They were 
there, however, when the task fell to the Left of preserving and 
completing the picture. Since that party came into power on the 
18th of March, 1876, it has been recruited by a number of elements, 
heterogeneous and ill-matched, and which have generally been 
admitted under a doubtful political designation ; deserters from the 
Right, ecclesiastics (c/ericali) who, in the infinite expedients at the 
command of this Proteus-like party, have found means of reconciling 
the irreconcilable, business men who adore the rising sun, and men 
systematically ambitious who thought that to be the most direct 
way to power or to an office; together with a few monarchists 
grown old in habitual opposition; but the nucleus, having the 
greatest moral force, although of a surety in numbers the weakest, 
the mind, or rather the heart, by means of which all the other 
members have up to the present moment existed, was the most radical 
group, which tolerates monarchical ideas only when represented by 
its adherents, but never pardons them in its opponents. Such, in 
short, were the component parts of the party which triumphed on 
that famous 18th of March, and which for seven years has been 
arbiter of the destinies of Italy. We shall now consider how the 
party has borne itself, and examine the results of its activity in their - 
external as in their internal relations; finally, we shall note the 
changes which since the last election seem to show themselves in the 
party itself. 

When the call to arms sounded, the population of Italy could be 
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divided, as we have seen, into slaves and rebels, by which terms we 
merely wish to indicate that the qualities necessary for freedom 
and self-government were then altogether absent. On the one hand, 
men educated and accustomed to submit to absolute authority, as 
well in family as in religious matters, were naturally diffident and 
incapable of unfettered action; on the other hand were men who 
understood liberty to mean the attainment of their own ends, and the 
satisfaction of passions exasperated by much injustice and long 
oppression. The first class did not desire even the most moderate 
amount of freedom for any one ; the second demanded that it should 
be unlimited, and for themselves alone. 

Accordingly those two habits of thought still stand in mutual 
opposition, and as soon as the national party, which by the attraction 
of a most noble aim had animated the one class and moderated the 
other, disappeared from the political stage, the former fell back into 
diffidence and inaction, while the latter once more gave free rein 
to their aggressive and warlike instincts. It followed that, as the 
Conservative elements withdrew from political life, their more active 
opponents remained masters of the situation and obtained the sole 
direction of public affairs. This explains not only the enormous 
majorities of the Left from 1876 onwards, but also the increase 
within this party of the numbers of the Radical group. 

What was lacking therefore in the last Italian Chamber was the 
Conservative element; for while the Left extended to and compre- 
hended the most advanced Radicals, the Right had no such corre- 
sponding wing, but, with the exception of a few men of the ancien 
régime, no longer representative of the real Conservative feelings 
of the country, stopped at what may be called the centre. Com- 
mencing on the extreme left of the late Parliament, one met first of 
all a small group of Republicans, and then a larger group of 
Radicals, and although these two did not make the same professions, 
they yet acted according to the same instincts in respect of the 
present state of things. Next to these came a group of Monarchists 
who belonged to the old opposition which dates from the time of 
Cavour, and who have no other raison d’étre than that of having 
been. Adjoining these was the long file of deputies who sit on the 
left only because they were elected under the banner of that party. 
This group presented a curious aspect, for it contained noblemen of 
ancient lineage, rich tradesmen, employés or clients of the govern- 
ments of the past, and all such augurs who are able to meet without 
laughing. The gap between the collection and this centre was filled 
by men who either by calculation or by nature professed no fixed 
opinions. Lastly, the Chamber was completed by the middle circle, 
the centre, men of the old days and of the new, together with some 
survivors of the former Right. All these taken together are nearly 
as strong as the opposition of the Left. 
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The existing Chamber, such as it was formed by the elections of 
1882, differs but little from that which, following the crisis of the 
18th of March, resulted from the elections of 1876. The only note- 
worthy difference consists in the increase of the numbers of the 
Radical party, an increase due to the recent electoral law by which a 
vote is given to the lowest classes of society. Whatever opinions 
may be professed as to the utility and value of a widely-extended 
suffrage, there can be no doubt that its adoption in Italy has been a 
mistake. Briefly speaking, the effect of the electoral law of 1882 is 
to give a vote to every man who can prove that he knows how to 
write. This at once increases the number of electors from 617,000 
(the number under the old law) to 2,050,000. All classes of voters, 
under whatever title they claim the suffrage, such as civil servants, 
holders of administrative posts, soldiers who have completed their 
term of service, and those who are admitted by any special qualifi- 
cation, have also received a large accession of numbers, but the one 
sweeping clause which comprehends them all is that which we have 
mentioned. 

Now the real spirit of this reform would have been adhered to 
were the suffrage accorded to all those who had satisfied the require- 
ments of the law which makes education compulsory. Compulsory 
education does not in truth insure much more than a knowledge of 
reading and writing; but had the law remained even within these 
limits, one benefit at least would have resulted, in that the number 
of electors would have increased gradually and in proportion as the 
country became accustomed to political life. Not content, however, 
with this, another clause, since become famous in Italy, was added, 
Clause 100, which confers the suffrage upon all citizens who are able to 
write their own request before a public notary. By this clause alone 
761,000 new electors were created; that is, between a third and a fourth 
part of the whole electoral body. Now in Italy, for reasons already 
given, the classes from which these electors are taken have not only 
no idea of the necessities of the compromises of political life, but also 
being habituated to a passive existence, one too which is seldom 
prosperous, they have no clear and practical conception of their own 
interests. Of this mass passivity unlimited and rebellion uncon- 
trolled are the two poles ; and the danger to society of the meeting 
of these two currents is evident. Besides this original fault, the 
method according to which the so-called qualification is determined 
is equally objectionable. Under the test of school-attendance, the 
certificate of capacity comes from the authorities, but under this 
clause there is no judge. The notary is merely a witness; he 
receives from the candidate for his services the sum of sixpence (fifty 
centesimi) ; and the nickname of “sixpenny electors”’ already given 
to this class of voters proves the value of this qualification in the 
eyes of the people. As a class, they generally manifest complete 
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indifference to their privilege; those only go to the polling-booth 
who have been told to go, the others stay at home. The consequence 
is that any agitator can by means of a lira or two throwa number of 
electors, varying in exact proportion to his expenditure, into the 
political balance. It is the application to elections of the system 
formerly prevailing with the band of mercenaries called “free com- 
panies.” One last reflection, but not the least interesting, is that a 
large class is excluded from being enrolled even among these mer- 
cenaries, viz. the country people, who are generally Conservatives, 
and who frequently enough do not know how to write, and if they 
do, find still greater difficulty in proving it. These enlisting-booths, 
however, are always opened with great success among the lowest and 
most turbulent classes in the large cities. Fortunately this clause 
remains in force for only two years; but it must be remembered 
that those who have once been allowed to vote remain electors during 
their whole lifetime. After the two years have elapsed the right to 
vote will only be accorded to those who have fulfilled the obligations 
required by the system of compulsory education. But it is easy to 
see how for the present the Radicals have been able to reap a large 
harvest. 

This, however, is not the only evil consequence of the new 
electoral law. The extension of the suffrage has so increased the 
authority of the elective Chamber that the latter has acquired a pre- 
ponderance of power out of all proportion to its place in a constitu- 
tional monarchy. As soon as the Left seized upon the helm of State 
this tendency of the elective Chamber to extend its influence became 
marked. It may, indeed, be said that in Italy this Chamber governs; 
it considers every question to be within its jurisdiction ; it discusses 
everything, and by means of the system of interpellation and the 
voting to which this system gives occasion, nothing is secure from 
its interference. If one considers, further, the influence which the 
deputies exert outside Parliament on every branch of the public 
administration—a thing which has become so customary in Italy 
that the importance of a deputy is determined rather by his power 
outside Parliament than by the influence he possesses in the House 
itself—it is impossible to deny that the power of the elective 
Chamber is not in fair relation to the place designed for it in the 
constitution. The Chamber with life-occupancy, the Senate, consists 
of nominees of the King, and so is a compromise between the here- 
ditary Chamber of the old monarchies and the elective Senate of 
constitutional republics. The reason why this right of nominating 
the senators was given to the King evidently was that the here- 
ditary throne, being above parties, might be able, in the first 
Chamber of the State, to maintain the necessary equilibrium and 
just distribution of power. But in reality the absolute responsi- 
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bility of the Government in an omnipotent elective Chamber has 
transferred the power of nomination from the King to the Govern- 
ment—that is, to the majority of the Chamber—and the number of 
senators not being limited by law, the Government can, and does, 
nominate at will as many as may be sufficient to give it a majority 
in that body. 

That this omnipotence of the elective Chamber should lead to 
weakness in the Government is inevitable, because the latter cannot 
defend itself against the changes which the successive majorities 
bring about—majorities, too, which form themselves on any and 
every subject within the majority itself. For, as we explained 
above, the men who are comprehended under the generic and vague 
title of the Left are really united neither in their interests nor in 
their origin; a selfish desire in each man for the realisation of his 
particular ends is, with most of them, the only reason for sitting 
with that party. The Republicans join it in order to prepare the 
way for their republic, the Radicals desire only to forward their 
schemes of social reform; this one has a plan by the adoption of 
which his district must benefit, that one has simply a weak longing 
for power. All these men are ever in motion; they form small 
groups, which again they leave, in order to make new alliances, as 
their insight suggests or their interests require. Under these con- 
ditions the Ministerial majority only maintains its position by satis- 
fying, turn by turn, the greatest possible number of these groups. 
And as these combinations are continually fluctuating, so, turn by 
turn, all receive concessions, at the cost of the unity and solidity of 
the Administration. It is by means of these incessant mancuvres 
that Radicalism, in spite of the dominant opinion of the country, has 
gained so much ground. 

In this state of things, a government cannot be strong; and in 
the last six years its weakness has shown itself most clearly in home 
as in foreign affairs. At home it appeared in the abolition (as yet 
inopportune) of the tax levied upon the grinding of corn, while 
nothing was done to reform the rest of the fiscal system which 
cripples the industrial power of the country ; it again made itself felt 
in an excessive expenditure upon railways, in the construction of 
public works, to the amount of a milliard, in order to satisfy 
different districts ; in the increasing relaxation of the administration 
of justice, in the tolerance of all anti-monarchical aspirations, and 
finally in the adoption of the electoral law, which, although placed 
before the Chamber in a much more modest form, was yet accepted 
by the Government with the clauses whose effect we have described. 
Similarly in external affairs, all those unhappy attempts at foreign 
policy which Europe has attributed to the country, but with which 
the country has had nothing to do, are due to the weakness of the 
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Government. Each experiment was the work of a group, often a 
small one, which by reason of a certain combination of members, 
acquired a temporary importance ; and the attempts themselves have 
been as different and as opposed one to the other as the ideas and 
the interests of the groups who set them on foot. The weaker a 
government, the more vehement grow the demands made upon it, 
and any one acquainted with the inner history of Italy’s foreign 
policy during the last few years will recognise how often the smallest 
sparks have produced the greatest flames. 

That this falling away from our former high position and reputa- 
tion has occurred in the brief period which has elapsed since the 
dissolution of the national party is beyond denial. A further proof, 
however, may be given in a comparison of the financial condition of 
the country at that date and at the present time. At the fall of 
the moderate ministry the Italian public debt amounted to 8,455 
million lire; it now stands at 9,846 millions. By the natural 
operation of the sinking fund, the former total would have fallen 
by the present time to 8,502 millions; it follows therefore that the 
real increase of the public debt in these seven years amounts to 
1,734 million lire, or an average growth of about 250 millions a 
year. Meanwhile taxation, without having been lightened by the 
abolition of the grist-tax, has, in view of the benefit to accrue from 
that abolition and under various pretexts, been largely augmented. 
Thus, the impost upon sugar, alcohol, coffee, and petroleum, by 
means of certain changes in the register and in the tariff, now brings 
in about 63 millions more than it did formerly. 

If this, then, is the result of government by the party of the Left, 
it is no wonder that a certain vague dissatisfaction with the present 
state of affairs is beginning to show itself among the people, and 
threatens to take the place of the unlimited confidence of the days of 
Cavour and of the undefined hopes shown during the honeymoon of 
the Left. At home, they see that the condition of morality, of 
public security, and of the administration of justice has deteriorated ; 
while they perceive that in foreign politics the glory of our former 
international successes has been dimmed by a series of failures, fairly 
enough deserved, of desires which have led to nothing, of reproaches 
directed against us which have wounded the patriotic feeling of the 
country while exciting apprehension us to the ultimate results of a 
foreign policy systematically badly directed. 

This widely-spread feeling of uneasiness, ulthough instinctive 
rather than defined, has influenced the elections of 1882, and has 
neutralised as regards this first experiment the effects of the exten- 
sion of the suffrage. Not that this influence has been felt so much 
in the official distribution of parties or in the choice of members; 
it appears rather in the different position the deputies now hold, and 
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in the totally different mandate they received in 1882 from that given 
to them in 1876. This was seen in the programme which the Prime 
Minister, Signor Depretis, unfolded in a speech made, prior to the 
elections, to his own constituency of Stradella. Although in 1876 
he proclaimed a series of reforms, all conceived in a radical spirit, in 
1882 he ventured to set absolute limits to this voyage of discovery ; 
and that the Prime Minister was not mistaken in calling for a halt 
upon the downward path of radical change was proved by the elec- 
tions, which resulted in an immense Ministerial majority. The 
feeling of discontentment, which had during the rule of the Right 
been limited to dislike of the heavy but necessary taxation, had 
become greatly confirmed and intensified during the seven years of 
government by the Left, and the strength of this feeling in 1882 is 
now a proof that the country desires, in a truly constitutional way, 
to return to its former rate of progression. For reasons, however, 
above indicated, this return cannot take place under the Con- 
servatives; and accordingly the nation must in returning make use 
of the same force which guided its outgoing. 

It is probable that the small success in these same elections of the 
old Right has helped to produce this change of front in the Chamber. 
As long as this party had any real power a ministry with pro- 
gressive tendencies was forced to seek for its majority in the Left of 
the Chamber, and could not afford to slight even the most advanced 
groups: Since the proof afforded by the last elections the Right, or 
rather the eminent men of the old Right, impelled partly by the 
conviction of the impossibility of fighting any longer upon the old 
lines, and partly by the universal feeling of apprehension as to the 
results of the hazardous policy of the past seven years, have laid 
down their arms as a party, in order still to be able as individuals to 
defend the ideas in which they believe. Their resolve has freed the 
Ministry from the yoke of the extreme Radicals by enabling them to 
rely more upon the votes of the moderate members of the Right. 

Thus, conscious of the feeling of the country, strengthened by the 
result of the elections, and supported by the eminent men of all 
parties, the Ministry has initiated the new legislation by the vote 
upon the political oath; that is, by a solemn determination to 
uphold the existing institutions, whose utility has been of late 
questioned on every occasion. So, too, in its foreign policy the 
Ministry has seemed to show greater firmness by its conduct as 
regards these Radical aggressions which tend to render the country 
responsible for a series of offences directed, turn by turn, against 
every nation in Europe. A quelque chose malheur est bon; a long 
series of mistakes, of good opportunities wasted, of dangers provoked 
at home and abroad, has led the young nation to this stopping-place. 
But the question arises whether one can be confident that from this 
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point of departure the progress will be upwards towards a stable and 
prosperous condition of affairs, and not again downwards on the 
slope already proved dangerous. The task of a prophet is difficult, 
but not altogether impossible; it is in every way agreeable when 
one can fulfil the duty of a soothsayer by prophesying a happy 
future. 

The symptoms which seem to herald a return to a more normal 
and stable condition of things are due, it is true, to circumstances 
which are by their very nature temporary. As nothing really new 
has taken place in the internal political situation, one might seem 
compelled to believe that the same causes would sooner or later again 
produce the same results. If, however, the two causes already 
‘indicated of the abnormal state of things which has lasted in Italy 
ever since the acute period of her revolution are certain to disappear, 
in this case, even though the waiting may be long, there is room for 
hope. Now they can be defined as being, first, the abstention, and 
consequently the absence, of nearly all Conservatives from public 
life; and, secondly, certain attitudes of mind peculiar to despotisms 
and little adapted to a state of freedom. These attitudes of mind 
{the one all too rebellious, the other all too tame) still show them- 
selves in the Italian people in spite of the incontestable progress 
which they have already made. And, as we have said, the two 
causes concurred to make the revolutionary party master of the 
situation. 

The first of these two causes being, as it is, mixed up with a 
religious question, will be the more difficult to remove, and more 
time must elapse before it completely disappears. Notwithstanding, 
however, the obstinate resistance of the Church, the force of circum- 
stances and their own self-interest must at length compel the 
Catholics to come out of their tent, were it only to fight pro aris et 
Jocis. They have already, asa party, taken part in the communal elec- 
tions, and not a few of them too have already under this or that pretext 
re-entered the public life of their country, frequently by going into 
the army, sometimes by entering Parliament. The number of such 
men is increasing from year to year, especially among the younger 
generation. In this way the individuals are becoming numerous 
enough to form a party, and one which by reason of the common 
feelings and common interests which keep it united, exercises an 
appreciable influence not only upon the Government but also upon 
the Church. As regards the attitudes of mind above noticed, they 
also must modify themselves according to the interests and practical 
necessities of public and private life. They will, therefore, in time 
follow in the footsteps of the causes which produced them. In a free 
country which has no other legal base than that furnished by a 
mumerical majority, where, too, radicalism is ever encroaching, all 
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men who feel themselves threatened will be compelled in self-defence 
to spring upon the chariot which is about to crush them. This is the 
one advantage of the Car of State in a free country, an advantage 
which weighs against many reproaches, viz. that it is open to receive 
all alike. Itis, therefore, only a question of time; the period may be 
long and may bring with it difficult and dangerous vicissitudes ; but in 
time these two causes of the abnormal state of things in Italy must 
of a surety disappear. As soon as this constitutional process completes 
itself, the natural character of Italians—that is to say, a character both 
conservative and prudent, little disposed to run risks or to be led 
away by seducing prospects, a character simple, sober, and temperate, 
must resume its natural place in the guidance of the country. 

It may well be that Italy will not appear at the head of the con- 
temporary social movement, but neither is it probable that she will 
retard its advent. The question turns upon the possibility, or rather 
upon the greater or less difficulty, of guiding this newly-built ship 
of State through the tempests, uncertainties, and dangers of this 
transition period, which must be devoted to internal consolidation. 
The whole art, therefore, which is needed in Italian statesmen 
may be said to consist in keeping on the beaten track and skilfully 
avoiding all shocks, whether internal or external, until the constitu- 
tional equilibrium is once more established in the domestic political 
life of Italy. Time must be given in order that all the elements in 
the country may settle into their respective places, and in order that 
all real forces may come to operate normally. Among these, the 
economic forces are not the least important ; they have been absorbed 
of late years by the necessity of balancing the budget of the State, 
and in supplementing the deficits in the provincial and communal 
accounts. They must now be strengthened by a better incidence of 
taxation, and by diminishing those imposts which are draining the 
very sources of production, so that the industries of the country may 
be restored to such a state of health as is now enjoyed by the public 
finances. 

The chief obstacle which may hinder the execution of this pro- 
gramme is the possible action of the Radical party. The Radicals 
have, according to the opinion of an eminent Italian statesman ex- 
pressed in a speech to the electors, two dangerous weapons in their 
hands which may be used against the safety of the State: in foreign 
politics they have the Irredentist agitation; in home affairs the 
Papal guarantees. With the former, while exciting the patriotic 
feeling of Italy, they provoke the resentment of both Austria and 
Germany. In declaring war upon the second, while they humour 
the anti-religious feeling of all the liberal groups, they set in alarm 
and separate from Italy all conservative elements at home and 
abroad. In proportion as the Radicals feel themselves removed from 
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the direction of affairs, just so much the more averse to the existing 
order of things will they declare themselves, and so much the greater 
exertions will they make in order to overturn it. The common 
experience of all European States goes to prove that the absence of 
scruple is at once the characteristic trait of the extreme parties and 
the bond which unites them all against the existing system. This is 
the gravest difficulty which stands in the way of the reorganization 
of Italian policy. As regards the institution of a better industrial 
régime, the chief difficulty consists in the demands of a great number 
of deputies who sit in the Chamber rather as representatives of the 
needs and hopes of their constituents than as public men and members 
of a party. The elections, therefore, of these men may be said to 
be generally paid for out of the revenues of the State. 

The terms of the problem being so stated, what is the probability 
of arriving at its solution? Taking the Chamber as the last election 
formed it, it is now composed as follows:—About 100 of the whole 
514 deputies belonged to the old Right and now represent this party. 
About 300 constitute the ministerial Left, which, as regards the 
actual formation of the Chamber, only belongs to this party by 
name; by this we mean that between it and the Right there is no 
real difference of programme. A few more than 100 belong to the 
opposition of the extreme Left, of whom about 30 are known to pro- 
fess Republican principles. We have already seen that the old 
Right is almost unanimously disposed to abdicate as a party at least 
for a time, and this on conditions which cannot’ be repugnant to a 
large part of the ministerial Left. If, therefore, the programme, 
and above all the conduct of the Government, is not such as to run 
counter to the deepest convictions of the patriots which compose the 
Right, they on their side will not put too much store by mere matters 
of conservative sentiment, and so the Government can count upon the 
large majority of the votes of the Right on the most important 
questions. This reasonable calculation (having been besides already 
justified by the first divisions in the Chamber) would give a nominal 
majority in favour of the Government of 400 out of 514. With this 
majority the Government could completely dispense with the help 
of the Radicals. 

But there remains a second question in regard to this subject of 
more immediate interest and of greater practical importance than the 
other. The Ministry, as it is now composed, is as yet the same as 
that which held the reins in the last legislature, and accordingly 
still numbers among its members the representatives of the Radical 
party who, by means of the intestinal disputes of the progressive 
party and the successive changes it has undergone, have entered the 
Cabinet, and still sit there as pledges and guarantees for its Radi- 
calism, The friends of these ministers sit among the 100 of the 
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extreme Left, and not among the 400. And, in fact, in the most 
important division which was taken on the Oaths Bill—that is to 
say, a8 to the conservation or abolition of the Parliamentary oath—- 
the Right and the Ministerial majority went into the same lobby, 
while the Republicans of the Left formed an Opposition, which 
numbered 26. The 400 upon whom, as was said, the Ministry can 
count belong to the Right and to the progressive party—that is, to 
the majority of the Ministry, and more especially to that of Signor 
Depretis ; but save on some altogether exceptional question, such as 
that of the oath, these two parties, viz. that of the 400, and that of 
the extreme Left, numbering 100, are irreconcilable. For every 
vote which the Ministry could gain on the side of the 100, it would 
lose two on the side of the 400, or would more probably lose all the 
votes of the Right, who would be compelled to return to the Oppo- 
sition. Although, therefore, Signor Depretis disposes of so large a 
majority, yet, in order to be able to govern as he likes and for any 
length of time, he will be forced to make a choice. If he separates 
from the Radicals, he must sooner or later re-form his Cabinet. Only 
at this cost can he count upon the support of the more moderate part 
of the Chamber. 

The Radicals, on the other hand, already alarmed at the turn of 
public opinion, have had their fears confirmed by the unfavourable 
results of the by-elections which have taken place since the general 
election. They now fear to see themselves oppressed by the 
majority, and, wishing to remain in power, signify their intention 
to abate something from their pretensions in order not to lose the 
places which they hold in the Cabinet. This manwuvre tends to 
prolong the equivocal position which has lasted up to the present 
moment, and to preserve the ties between the Ministry and the 
Radical group in the Chamber. Will the Prime Minister, who is 
the arbiter of the situation, allow himself to be ruled by his past, 
by his character, which has shown itself pliable even to the large 
oscillations which have taken place in these last years in the un- 
certainty both of the measures and of the ideas of the Ministry, by 
the bonds of gratitude towards all those advanced groups which 
placed him at the head of affairs and maintained him in that 
position ; or will he, comprehending the interests and the real and 
true opinion of the country, break with his past, and, uniting all 
the governing elements which the Chamber offers, undertake to 
form a government, if not Conservative, at least capable of being 
conserved ? 

We have indicated the favourable conditions in which the Govern- 
ment, or rather say Signor Depretis finds himself at this moment. 
He disposes of a majority, both large and independent, upon the 
support of which he can count in all questions of importance, and 
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thus he has no longer any need to pay court to the groups of the ex- 
treme Left. Given these hypotheses, which are based upon the 
actual conditions of the present elective Chamber, although we can 
neither hope for a normally strong government, nor are we secure 
from the surprises arising from the divisions which continually spring 
up within the majority itself; yet, without doubt, there is reason to 
hope that we may see a limit put to the progress of Radicalism in 
Italy, which, whatever may be said of it elsewhere, would in a short 
time bring the nation to civil war, or involve it in a foreign 
conflict, the result of which would of necessity be doubtful, as no 
one could foretell the conditions under which it would be made. 

There is, however, no doubt that a man, or rather that some men, 
could manage to form a government from the groups of the Right, 
of the ministerial party, and of the Centre, without having anything 
to do with the extremists; and to do this requires neither the 
genius nor the heroism needed to found the kingdom of Italy ; the 
leaders must simply be men of intelligence and of character, and 
all they have to do is to gain time, improve the morale of the 
administration, lighten the burdens which now crush public pros- 
perity, diminish all friction, and so facilitate the development of a 
healthy political life. The prophet, to be successful, must know one 
secret—he must not be too precise in the terms of his prediction. It 
may nevertheless be asserted that such a régime would very quickly 
re-establish in home affairs the moral and political equilibrium 
which has been disturbed throughout along period by successive 
storms. The new conditions so produced would in their turn make 
new plans necessary. Further, this régime would clear the way for 
an immediate treatment of all questions of foreign policy, which 
often press for a prompt decision. Whether or not circumstances 
grant time for discussion, matters but little, since in no case does 
it lie with the nation to choose its own time. Since history came 
into existence Italy has played a part in all the great events which 
it records. It seems to be fated to feel the effects of all historical 
events more keenly than any other nation. External questions 
have always been of real importance to the country, as much by 
reason of its geographical position as of its historical antecedents. 
Italians must not lose sight of this fact. In Europe to-day many 
and various questions await an answer; but the great question 
which since 1846 has agitated Europe, viz. that of nationality, so 
far as Italy is concerned, has been already decided and set at rest 
for ever. 

But the question which to-day takes the place formerly filled by 
that of nationality, and which therefore, like the former, will for a 
certain period decide all alliances, declare all wars, and be the cause 
of all the phenomena of international political life, is the social 
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question, using the term in its widest significance. In Europe 
there is on the one hand an old monarchical world, which is, how- 
ever, continually modifying and assimilating itself to the modern 
civilisation, of which it has assumed the characteristics, used the 
intelligence, and vigorously favoured the development. But this 
old world has not rebelled against the ancient moral order, it still 
believes in the written morals of tradition and in the duties and 
rights prescribed by that code. Its manners of thought show them- 
selves on the field of politics in faith in the monarchical principle, in 
obedience to the laws, in respect for treaties; indeed its whole 
political programme can be traced out in a long series of beliefs. 
On the other side stand men who would make an auto-da-fé of 
all the past, who would rebuild the social structure ab imis funda- 
mentis, willingly doing without the monarchy, and who recognise no 
other limits or laws than that which they call the popular will ; 
which expression must be used because they: differ widely among 
themselves as to the best method of consulting this tribunal. In all 
great European questions these two powerful tendencies are found 
facing each other, and the European States, in spite of the differences 
and interests which may for atime modify their sympathies and 
their alliances, are beginning to’ group themselves accordingly as 
they favour the one or other of these two systems. 

Italy can either choose, by leaning on the most ancient throne in 
Europe and by holding fast to its natural alliances, to found its posi- 
tion in the world upon order and discipline in a stable and definite 
manner ; or, by abandoning itself to the revolutionary parties, to run 
the risks of social and political experiments. Its choice will have 
an immediate and direct influence upon its fate, and therefore 
the men who direct it at this critical moment must bear all the 
responsibility of their actions. The country has still a great mission 
to accomplish—that, namely, of keeping alive in Europe the faith in 
and the prestige of the ideas which it represents. If it should 
possibly fail in this mission, Italy must fall from the favoured posi- 
tion which its successful re-birth won for it in the opinion of all the 
Liberals in Europe, and must go to swell the number of failures 
ascribed to the régime of liberty on the Continent. 

Tue Mareuis F. Nopite Viret.escnt, 
Member of the Italian Senate. 
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As we turn in the eager press of our modern life to take leave of 
the friend who has borne on the torch to the farthest limit of his 
strength, there is granted a moment in which our thoughts may 
dwell upon the course he has run, the distance he has traversed, the 
difficulties through which he has urged his way, the failing strength 
upheld by force of will unto the end. John Richard Green was 
more than the student and the writer of books of whom the world 
knew, more than the affectionate and winning companion who drew 
the hearts of his friends so closely to him, much more than the witty 
and brilliant talker. Indeed, the bright recklessness of his lighter 
writing and his lighter talk were the mere reaction of a mind 
weighted at all solitary and serious moments with an abiding sense 
of responsibility, of duty, and of human sympathy. As an East-end 
clergyman, as an ardent social and political reformer, he had 
bravely borne his share of many of the burdens of this age of stress 
and transition until his health broke down and forced him to husband 
the energies of a maimed life for his History. 

It requires an effort of the imagination to realise how vast are the 
changes that have swept over the generation now middle-aged. 
The new conditions of labour, force upon us problems which have 
tried none so heavily as those who, like John Richard Green, have 
devoted themselves, whilst strength for the unequal task remained, 
to minister to the working classes of a great city. Scores of the 
brilliant men of college days have disappeared from the race. 
Others have been protected either by their egotism, or their dulness, 
or their deliberate limitation of their interest in the problems around 
them, or by the gigantic nervous power which in some cases has 
been developed in the struggle. Green had not the former safe- 
guards, and, though much, too little of the last. It was beyond the 
power of his keen and sympathetic nature to protect himself by 
indifference. Every matter with which he came into contact 
interested him to the full. It was this wide and liberal interest 
that gave him his grasp and his insight as an historian, and after 
many experiments it proved that only in the all-embracing interests 
of history his varied powers could find adequate expression. 


‘*T had great dreams for awhile of ambition,” he writes, ‘‘and then Andrew 
Clark met me in the street and told me I might die in six months! And now 
that life has come back again, it has come in such a way that all thought of 
active life is over. I must be a student so long as I live, and nothing more— 
and all that capacity for active life which I feel, for influencing men by speech, 
by will, by personal impulse, must remain idle. It is the failure of a whole 
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side of one’s nature. But I feel none of the old bitterness now. Work is left to 
me, and noble and good work, and I want simply to try and do a little work 
before I go to I know not what. One gets at last to value the small work of 
every day—the work of making things a little more right, a little more true 
than they were, of removing some small falsehood that stopped the way, in 
bringing out some little nobleness in men or things that the world had missed.” 

‘*T find it a little hard to face the truth,” he writes to another friend from 
Capri, ‘‘ that I must resign myself, if I live, to the life of an invalid, the 
petpiws Zpv that is so out of harmony with my natural temper. I don’t 
grumble, for after all such a life is no obstacle to quiet writing, and may 
perhaps lead one to a truer end of life than one had planned. But sometimes 
there comes on me a rebellion against the quiet of the student life, a rush of 
energy and longing to battle, and then it is hard to beat one’s wings against 
the cage the fates have made for me.” 


In College days he was deeply moved by the theological questions 
of which Oxford was the centre. He was born there, and all the 
famous figures of the High Church party, Pusey, Newman, and the 
rest, had been familiar names and familiar figures to him through- 
out his youth. He had listened to the charm of their eloquence, 
he was touched by the new grace with which they invested religion, 
he bent by nature to the historical arguments which they urged for 
their medieval revival. It was not long before he carried their 
historical researches farther. He became a great student of the 
heresies, and formed conclusions of his own as to the solidity of the 
Puseyite foundations. Amongst the buildings and the associations of 
Oxford he revelled. From boyhood he spent his holidays in noting the 
details of the architecture and the monuments of every church within 
his reach. He plunged into the old Chronicles, and into the College 
records. He collected from an old inhabitant memories which even 
then lingered of Dr. Johnson and the sages of his time, and caught 
the idea of the papers on “ Oxford in the eighteenth century,” 
which he contributed as an undergraduate to the Oxford Chronicle. 
In the Schools he did nothing, but by accepting academic failure 
he laid the foundations of his historical knowledge. To him “a 
turn down the High,” as he said in a youthful paper, was “a tour 
through English history.” To his mind each spot of ground and 
each building came to convey the complete sum of its historical 
associations. He returned to the subject later in various detached 
articles and in his History, and but the other day, as he lay ill, he 
conceived and developed the plan of an ‘“‘ Oxford Historical Society,” 
the object of which was to “collect materials of every sort for a 
picture of Oxford University and Town” (the italics are his own in 
the draft given to the present writer), “at every age from 700 to 
1800.” Meanwhile, even as an undergraduate he came to know 
the ins and outs of the Welsh foundation to which he belonged 
as no one else did. Shortly after his degree, he contributed, in 
1862, to a College magazine, The Druid, an article upon Vaughan, 
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the Welsh poet of Stuart times, which leads off with a learned 
and facile account of the rise of Jesus College. How “by its 
very name it took its stand as the first Protestant College of 
the University,” who built this part, and who that, whence the 
money came, what said the University wits of the day—as sardonic 
doubtless as to the young foundation as modern Oxonians are as to 
Keble—and then off at a tangent into a general sketch of the dis- 
cipline of the University under Charles I. and the “ fussy energy 
of the Chancellor Laud.” All this was the fruit of his own study 
as an undergraduate, unaided but for one friend, Dean, then Canon, 
Stanley, who met the shy young student upon the common ground 
of history, and in whom he, for the first time, found sympathy and 
direction. 

After taking his degree Green endeavoured to stir up the under- 
graduates whom he had left behind him to pursue the same interests. 
He urges them not to rest contented till they had discovered all 
about earlier Welsh foundations which existed in Oxford. 


‘* As for the College itself, its greatest want is the want of traditions, of a 
chain of great names ennobling its localities, and linking its past with its 
present. Let each member do a little towards supplying this void. Then 
again, each part of the College might be made interesting by a little research, 
the chapel with its epitaphs, the hall with its portraits, above all the library 
with its books and manuscripts—each has its little history to tell. There isa 
history even of the very site of the College, the ground on which it stands and 
the streets which run round it.” 

‘‘In my time,” continues the young B.A. to those whom he had left behind 
him, ‘‘ there was not a single Jesus undergraduate who knew anything of his 
country’s history. Yet no chapters in history are more curious, few more 
ennobling. What a field, too, does the religious history of the Principality 
present—its early Christianity, tangled in a jungle of myths ; its old heathen 
superstitions, coexisting with and partly dying into the medieval saint-cults ; 
how Reformed Church passed it by, how the Methodists found it and did God’s 
work among its masses..... Every vacation Jesus throws the meshes 
of a great net over every nook and cranny of Wales; every term gathers it up 
again. Why should not the net bring back something with it for your magazine 
—old legends, old customs, old words? . . . . Whatin pasttimes has the College 
done—what does it do now, for Wales? ....As a mere feeder to the 
Episcopal Church in Wales, how does it feed it? Does it raise its tone, does it 
contribute learning or devotion in any special degree, does it introduce the 
breadth and tolerance of which Welsh religionism, from the very nature of its 
excellences, stands so greatly in need? .... Are its schools, is it in itself, 
models of Welsh education? What does it do for Welsh literature, Welsh 
history, Welsh archeology, Welsh philology, Welsh patriotism in its higher 
and nobler sense ?” 


Few subjects interested him so closely as education. ‘The most 
comforting thing I know,” he writes in 1874, “is that Gladstone’s 
‘ Greenwich Manifesto’ has made the University question a question 
for the Liberal party whether it likes it or no.” He had a great 
belief in the educational value of history, and undertook his Short 
History of the English People primarily as a “Book for Boys,” to 
correct and vivify the dull tradition of the accepted school text-books. 
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The brilliant papers, read before various societies during the few 
years after he left Oxford on Dunstan, London in the reign of 
Stephen, and other historical subjects, display him not only as a 
student whose own enthusiasm for his subjects was irresistible, but as 
an attractive lecturer. He had a free and persuasive gift of eloquence. 
For such a man, however, caring chiefly for real learning and real 
teaching, Oxford had no place; and Green went out into the world, 
only able for ten years to come to snatch his studies fitfully amidst 
the press of other work, and only able to touch with his stimulating 
influence the few younger friends whom their good fortune threw 
across his path. ‘‘ He was,” writes one who has since borne the 
fruit of his help, “really the first person who interested himself 
in my studies, and gave me real help and encouragement.” 

None, indeed, will remember him with a deeper affection and regret 
than a few young men and girls who, touched with some enthusiasm, 
yet perplexed how rightly to beat out the music of their lives, found 
in J. R. Green, not only the most charming of friends, but the most 
earnest and inspiriting of counsellors. 


‘*One no sooner grasps the real bigness of the world’s work,” he writes to 
such an one, ‘‘than one’s own effort seems puny and contemptible. Then 
again one comes across minds and tempers so infinitely grander and stronger 
than our own, that we shrink with a false humility from any seeming rivalry 
with them in noble working. And then again, in the very effort to do 
anything, however small, one is hampered by circumstances at every step, till 
we are inclined to throw up the fight in despair. It is just the souls that long 
to do the noblest work that feel most their own immeasurable inferiority to it. 
No people tumble about so despairingly in the Slough of Despond. Moses 
felt himself a man of stammering lips, Elijah sank under the juniper, Burns 
went silently and moodily about his farm-work, longing for the song that 
never came. But it came at last! The thing is—I think—to think less of 
ourselves and what we are to our work, and more of our work and what it is 
to us. The world moves along not merely by the gigantic shoves of its hero- 
workers, but by the aggregate tiny pushes of every honest worker whatever. 
All may give some tiny push or other, and feel that they are doing something 
for mankind. ‘Circumstances’ spur as much as they hinder us. It is in the 
struggle day by day with them that we gain muscle for the real life-fight. 
And the sense of the superiority of others is a joy to those who really work not 
for themselves, but for the good of man—what they cannot do, they rejoice 
that others can. Respice finem, the old monks used to say in their meditations 
on life. ‘Consider the end.’ And soit must be. To work well we must look 
to the end—not death—but the good of mankind; not ‘self-improvement’ in 
itself, but simply as a means to the improvement of the race. Don’t think 
this is too big an end to look to, we must look greatly forward to be great. 
In the light of it one sees how the very patience of a thwarted day may 
be one’s ‘ work’ towards the end.” 


At other times the counsel would be on more commonplace subjects. 


‘‘ Good English is like good sense, not got atin a day. Simplicity is half of 
it—I think—and in simplicity I am as far to seek as anybody (1870). But 
the true way to write well is to write constantly ; ease of style can only come 
by habit, and grace of style can only come of ease Grace of temper, 
beauty of tone, are of the essence of life as they are of the essence of style.” 
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And such things were said even to those much younger than himself, 
not with any air of patronage, but as the counsels of a comrade. 
“Forgive this practical talk,’ he concludes, after mapping outa 
course of historical work for another friend, ‘‘ from one who has had 
hard work to make himself practical, but who knows now how 
needful it is.” 

However, with all these gifts, Green found no place at Oxford, 
and had little to say to it for many years; yet he always looked 
back to it with much affection. 


‘¢ With all its faults of idleness and littleness,’”’ he writes from the Union, 
when an Examiner, ‘‘ there is a charm about Oxford which tells on one, a 
certain freshness and independence (it has never given itself over to the 
Philistines, as Matthew Arnold says); besides a certain quality of life such 
as one doesn’t get anywhere else. Perhaps its very blunders (and one meets a 
blunder at every step if one regards it as a great educational institution) save it 
at any rate from falling into mere commonplaces.” 


He applauds the Oxford spirit for its freedom from— 


‘¢ A Liberalism which is a mere matter of association and sentiment, and not 
of any consistent view of man in his relation to society. It is just as well too 
that there should be one place in the world where ‘ practical considerations’ 
have less than their real value. In every other place they have far more than 
their value. Iam afraid I am hobby-horsing about Oxford, but it is an odd 
world, and has a strange attraction for me.” 


To the last, however, Oxford dealt grudgingly with her brilliant 
son. His old College did, indeed, elect him an Honorary Fellow, 
and a Proctor with an opinion of his own nominated Green as an 
Examiner in Modern History. But for the rest it was not considered 
judicious to speak of the Short History without great reserve. The 
younger men, however, formed a very different opinion of the genius 
shown in the “little book,” and as they grow older they have not 
receded from their opinion. It has, indeed, materially contributed 
to that new popularity of the study of history at Oxford which is 
gradually filling the benches of the Houses of Parliament, and 
reinforcing the lists of public writers, with young men whose politics 
are based, not on theory, but on consideration, and which, also, is 
freshening with the historic spirit the slack waters of the older 
academic studies. It used to be said that when men leaving Oxford 
wished to improve their minds, if they were rich they travelled, and 
if they were poor they read Green’s Short History. Projects were 
at one time mooted of recalling Green to Oxford as a lecturer, but 
his health made this impossible. In the last year of his life a spon- 
taneous desire sprang up to honour him with the only mark that he 
could then receive from the University—the honorary D.C.L. ; but, 
though proposed by the proctors and supported by the history-tutors, 
there were potentates of the older generation who grudgingly denied 
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thus much of recognition to the talents of one about whom, for- 
tunately, the world outside them had long since made up its mind. 
We must revert, however, to the moment when Green left Oxford 
and plunged into a far different life in the world of London. He 
had at one time thought of going to the Bar, but in his last year at 
Oxford he had caught from the writings of F. D. Maurice a high 
and liberal conception of the sphere open to him as a minister of the 
Church of England in her mission of civilising and spiritualising the 
neglected masses. His tender and sympathetic nature was pro- 
foundly touched by the condition of the population of East London, 
by its squalor, its poverty, its ignorance, and its sinfulness. The 
Church of England seemed to him, as he constantly repeated, 


‘‘The avenue, and the one avenue, through which moral truth and moral 
enthusiasm can be diffused through the mass of the people ;”’ 


and a lofty conception of the work he might accomplish as a minister, 
side by side with the pursuit of history, impressed itself upon his 
spirit. Imbued with these ideas Mr. Green left Oxford behind him, 
and presented himself before his old friend Stanley, then examining 
chaplain to the Bishop Tait, as a candidate for ordination within the 
diocese of London. But eager as he was to plunge into the battle, 
at the very outset his keen exacting truthfulness in all matters of 
intellectual fact asserted itself, and he professed his inability to 
offer for examination certain subjects prescribed. In his affections, 
his humour, his style, his vivid imagination was supreme, and he 
revelled in its exercise. But let it come to a fact of history or the 
result of a process of thought, and at once you would find imagina- 
tion held in fetters, and its place usurped by the coldest, the most 
precise, the most exacting conscientiousness. The immediate diffi- 
culty was easily removed, and in 1860 he was ordained to an East- 
end curacy. From beginning to end of his clerical life he never 
relinquished his set idea of Christianizing the masses. Dean 
Stanley, recognising his social charm and his oratorical power, des- 
tined his former pupil to a fashionable West-end cure. But he 
hailed the invitation of Bishop Tait to take, at five-and-twenty, the 
difficult charge of a desolate parish at Hoxton, from which the vicar 
was suspended, and where the whole parochial fabric had collapsed 
in a general disgrace in 1863. ‘If you are in trouble,” said the 
Bishop to the young curate, “come back to me. If you succeed 
you will be doing me a great service. If you fail in so difficult a 
post I shall not be disappointed.” 

Stimulated by the Bishop’s confidence, Green fell tooth and nail upon 
his work in 1863. The clergy were in such discredit that a shoe- 
maker, from whom he ordered a pair of boots, would not send them 
home to the vicarage till he had seen hismoney. The whole neigh- 
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bourhood was against him. His church was in shameful disrepair. 
His congregation was non-existent. ‘In a few months, however,” 
writes his successor, then the Rev. T. W. Fowle, “he had gathered 
a number of people round him who regarded him to the last with 
affection and admiration.” The restoration of the church was taken 
in hand, and a congregation was gathered by the charm of “his 
beautifully sensitive voice,’ and by the ornate services which his 
love for music led him to establish wherever he went. Indeed he 
proved himself in all his different work in the East-end a most 
attractive preacher. 


‘*T believe,” he wrote at the close of his work, ‘‘ ‘high thinking,’ put into 
plain English, to be more likely to tell on a dockyard labourer, than all the 
‘simple Gospel sermons’ in the world.” 


It was his experience that “appeal to their higher nature seldom 
remains unanswered. In the roughest costermonger there is a vein 
of real nobleness, often even of poetry, in which lies the whole 
chance of his rising to a better life.” 

He preached, with the deepest thoughtfulness and most serious 
utterance, upon the problems of the daily conduct, and morals, and 
aspirations of the men before him, reasoning chiefly of temperance 
and justice rather than of judgment to come. 


‘*T preached on the sins of electors,” he writes, ‘apathy, immorality, selfish- 
ness, party-spirit, which has not found a single friend and sent the offertory 
down to zero. If only their irritation sets them thinking a little, I shan’t 
object.” 


The religious temper of the young parson is well shown in the 
paper on the poet Vaughan which he sent from London to the 
magazine of his old College. After dwelling with sympathy upon 
“the religion, peculiarly tender, personal, and impassioned,” which 
breathes in Vaughan’s poems, he concludes— 


‘*Time has rescued from ages of disputation all that was worthy and true: 
and the jewels which it has selected harmonize well with one another. The 
great epic of an Arian, the great allegory of a Baptist, the ‘Temple’ of George 
Herbert, and the Saint’s Rest of a Presbyterian, the ‘Silex’ of Vaughan and 
the hymns of Wesley, the divine verse of Keble and of Father Faber, all stand 
side by side on the same shelves, speak the same tongue, and express the 
emotions and experiences of the same One Church.” 


But all the practical and spiritual interests that now crowded upon 
him and absorbed him, could not quench the historian’s instinct 
that seemed born within him. He spent every moment of his leisure 
working at the history of the Angevin Kings in the British Museum. 
He contemplated, what to most men seemed nothing but a barren 
wilderness of dingy brick, mortar, and paving-stones, with the same 
interest that had made his youth at Oxford a romance to him, and 
that enabled him to read its history in every spot he visited. A 
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paper which he sent to The Druid opens with a quotation from Canon 
Stanley which responded precisely to his own feelings. 


‘‘ The pleasure whieh a botanist finds in the flowers along the common path- 
ways of his daily walks ; the pleasure which the geologist finds in hills, valleys, 
roads, and railroads’ (two pleasures which Green himself knew well and keenly 
enjoyed), ‘‘the same pleasure is given to the historian as he looks at the 
buildings, as he sees the names of the commonest streets in London.” 

“Setting aside the poetry of life which is everywhere,” he writes 
again in a most characteristic passage, years later, at the conclusion 
of his East-end life, 


‘There is poetry enough in East London, poetry in the great river which 
washes it on the south, in the fretted tangle of cordage and mast that peeps over 
the roofs of Shadwell, or in the great hulls moored along the wharves of Wap- 
ping; poetry in the Forest that fringes it to the east, in the few glades that 
remain of Epping and Hainault, glades ringing with the shouts of school chil- 
dren out for their holiday and half mad with delight at the sight of a flower 
or a butterfly ; poetry of the present in the work and toil of these acres of dull 
bricks and mortar where everybody, man, woman, and child, is a worker, this 
England without a ‘leisured class’; poetry in the thud of the steam-engine, 
and the white trail of steam from the tall sugar refinery, in the blear eyes of 
the Spitalfields weaver, or the lingering faces of the groups of labourers” (he 
was thinking of the dark days of East-end distress) ‘‘ clustered from morning till 
night round the gates of the docks and-watching for the wind that brings the 
ships up the river; poetry in its past, in strange old-fashioned squares, in 
quaint gabled houses, in grey village churches, that have been caught and 
overlapped and lost, as it were, in the great human advance that has carried 
London forward from Whitechapel, its limit in the age of the Georges, to Strat- 
ford, its bound in that of Victoria.” 


With this seeing eye he went up and down the London streets, 
and in and out amidst the London corners, till he had learnt the 
whole city as he had learnt Oxford. The smallest details of the 
parochial boundaries or of the course of the main roads were preg- 
nant to him with interpretations of the annals of the city, and he 
forgot nothing. 

With interruptions, caused by ill health, Green spent what he 
always called ‘‘the best ten years of his life” in fighting the battle 
of religion and civilisation amidst the teeming social chaos of the 
East-end, and in a hopeless effort to impress that ever-changing, ever- 
swelling tide of population with which the industrial transforma- 
tions of our age are drowning the modern city. Fora nature so 
sensitive, so alert in its sympathy for suffering, so ardent in its 
desire to help, the strain was killing. Green broke down, as many 
another is breaking down in similar toil, under the hopelessness of 
overtaking the work, the inadequacy of the support, the solitude, 
the discouragement, the squalor. His was a nature which could not 
take rest whilst any work remained to be done, and in the East-end 
the work of a parson of genius was no less than infinite. Into each 
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Hoxton, a mission-curacy at St. Peter’s, Stepney, and finally the 
neighbouring vicarage of St. Philip’s—he threw himself with the 
whole energy of his nature, and from each in turn, after an effort 
more or less prolonged, he withdrew with shattered health. 

“Tt was the one thing that held me so long to Ecclesia Anglicana,” 
he writes, “that an official position in it gives one openings for 
doing social good which no other position does.’”’ But the drag upon 
such a man was that the official position compelled him to do his 
work with his hands tied by institutions, both ecclesiastical and 
municipal, which had not yet learnt to stretch and adapt themselves 
to the changed conditions of the new generation. 

The varied strain of the responsibilities which he undertook is 
well told in his account of an East-end vicar’s Monday morning. 


‘It is the ‘parish morning.’ All the complicated machinery of a great 
ecclesiastical charitable and educational organization has got to be wound up 
afresh and set going again for another week. The superintendent of the 
Woman’s Mission is waiting with a bundle of accounts, complicated as only 
ladies’ accounts can be. The churchwarden has come in with a face full 
of gloom to consult on the falling off in the offertory. The scripture-reader has 
brought his visiting-book to be inspected, and a special report on the character 
of a doubtful family in the parish. The organist drops in to report something 
wrong in the pedals. There is a letter to be written to the Inspector 
of Nuisances, directing his attention to certain odoriferous drains in Pig and 
Whistle Alley. The nurse brings her sick-list and her little bill for the sick 
kitchen. The schoolmaster wants a fresh pupil-teacher, and discusses nervously 
the prospects of his scholars in the coming inspection. There is the interest on 
the penny bank to be calculated, a squabble in the choir to be adjusted, a 
district visitor to be replaced, reports to be drawn up for the Bishop of London’s 
Fund and a great charitable society, the curate’s sick-list to be inspected, and a 
preacher to be found for the next church festival.” 


Meanwhile his restless energy and his readiness to take upon 
his own shoulders every burden that others refused, his inability 
to sit down with any abuse unremedied, any possible opening 
untried, committed him toa scale of expenditure far beyond the 
income of the benefice. “I get £300, and it costs me £700.” If 
money was wanted for a new curate’s stipend, or any parochial 
undertaking, he sat down to earn it with his pen. 


‘* And so began article-writing late at night when parish work was done, and 
the shutting of the hall-door at two and three in the morning was the sign to 
us,” writes the brother who was then living with him, ‘‘that he had gone out 
to post the paper for the next’morning. Yet his parish work did not suffer. He 
was regularly up for the early service. Few could stand this. It was only 
the intense spirit which kept him going.” 

‘* It is these money matters which wear my life out,” Green writes to his fel- 
low-worker, Edward Denison, before the days of Mr. Forster’s Education Act. 
‘* Imagine my haying to pay out of my own pocket a deficiency of £43 in the 
school accounts. ... How can I do my book (the Angevins) when to 
escape sheer parochial bankruptcy I shall have to send in two articles 
every week to the S—R., and write an article for , besides my parochial 
engagements? What between the parsons and the Government, all sense 
of local responsibility for education seems lost.” 
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Those, however, who read the bright results in the Saturday Review 
of those days little realised that they were the fever of an overtasked 
physique. ‘ My wits are getting blunted,” moaned Denison, who 
worked alongside with Green at schools, and sanitation, and sick 
kitchens, and poor relief, “by the monotony and ugliness of this 
place.” But in Green the day’s worries and overtoil led at night toa 
scarcely less wasting fever of reaction. Once that the study door was 
shut for the night, all the surroundings of the day were flung into 
the crucible of his most reckless humour. The tension of patience and 
sympathy with which he had met the difficulties of the day relieved 
itself in quizzing everything and everybody. He would narrate the 
“Curate’s Progress” into the confidence of the other sex, or make 
his sally against a “ Woman in Orders,” or play with not unkindly 
satire upon the weaknesses of the “ District Visitor,” the “ Sister,” 
and the “ Deaconess.” But there was plenty of more serious work 
done too, when the first reaction of frolic had passed off. Materials 
were steadily accumulating for the History of the Angevin Kings. 
There were careful and scholarly reviews in the Saturday Review of 
Historical works, and when occasion called, very grave and forcible 
papers on the serious social problems which were arising in the 
East-end. 

The short but fierce crisis of the cholera in August, 1866, met 
him soon after his entry upon St. Philip’s. The scourge had been 
expected. All was in readiness for the terrible enemy. The mot 
@’ordre had been issued to remove every case at once to the hospital, 
to isolate it with the utmost promptitude, to destroy on the moment 
every channel for fresh infection. Within an hour from the first 
seizure in his parish Green himself met the dying patient in the 
London Hospital, and thenceforward, while the plague lasted, Green, 
like other clergy in the parishes attacked, worked day and night 
amidst the panic-stricken people, as Officer of Health, Inspector of 
Nuisances, Ambulance Superintendent, as well as spiritual consoler, 
and burier of the dead. His only dread was for his friends. He 
almost burst into passion when he met the wife of a neighbouring 
clergyman visiting, like himself, the sick of her parish in the 
London Hospital. He implored her, for her children’s sake, to with- 
draw from such a post of danger, and only acquiesced in her re- 
maining upon seeing how her presence steadied the overwrought and 
frightened nurses. At last the plague was stayed, and its sole 
record was the list of orphans for whom homes had to be found. 

A far more serious problem of the time was East-end distress. 
There had been good times of high wages and free expenditure. 
There had been poverty in some quarters, but not overwhelming 
distress, and the East-end guardians had been betrayed into the 
delusion of meeting such distress as did arise with outdoor relief. 

3 D2 
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The rates fell heavily upon the upper margin of the population which 
paid them, and the guardians, considering that a family in the work- 
house was a costly burden, rashly concluded that it was more humane 
and far more economical to give the dole that would keep the poor 
in their own homes. The commercial crisis which followed upon the 
failure of Overend and Gurney in 1866 had led to a very serious 
stagnation of trade. There was a general shrinkage of wages. 
Class after class was thrown out of employment, and the deluded 
attitude of the Trades-unions completed the general collapse. They 
had grown conscious of power in the days of prosperity, and now 
had not the intelligence to perceive that the conditions were changed. 
They resisted reductions in wages, when reductions were inevitable, 
and the strike of the shipwrights— 


‘*Gentlemen-artisans,” as Green called them, ‘‘ who feel it to be their duty 
to decline to take 34s. a week,” 
drove out of East London the capital which had supported them and 
their labourers, and all the little trades which had ministered to 
their wants. It only remained for the shipwrights to follow the 
capital at their leisure, and for the dependent handicrafts to seek 
other openings. But the lax administration of the Poor Law made 
this a painful and lingering process of slow emaciation. In the 
winter of 1867-68 the distress grew appalling. The poor-rates 
mounted higher and higher. The small struggling shopkeepers 
who paid them, called on to contribute a heavier impost out of 
reduced profits, collapsed under the strain, and the area of rate- 
payers itself began to dwindle. The West-end was startled by the 
accounts of a vast and once active population sinking into nerveless 
and hopeless inanition. Funds were set afoot at the Mansion House 
and elsewhere. Thousands were subscribed, yet the profuse and 
erratic generosity of the benevolent did but increase the mischief. 
Their doles might avert starvation whilst they were maintained ; but 
they did not create work for the population where it stood, nor move 
it where work was to be had. 

‘*Some half a million of people,” cried Green, in the Saturday Review, “‘ have 
been flung into the crucible of public benevolence and have come out of it 
simply as paupers.” 

All the elements of a great social catastrophe were ripening. In 
one district bread-riots broke out, which the guardians met by 
distributing tons of bread amongst the clamouring crowd. 

In this crisis a little knot of East-end clergy, amongst whom 
Green was a moving spirit, seemed alone to keep their heads; and 
the articles of Green, who was appointed by the Poor-law Board an 
ex-officio guardian, were largely instrumental in instructing public 
opinion and arresting the flood of pauperism. He insisted that it 
‘was not the Poor Law that had failed, but its administrators. He 
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declaimed against their “ignorance, incapacity, and inaction.” He 
asserted the “necessity of keeping distinct the almoner and the 
minister of religion.” He demanded that all regular relief should 
be left in official hands, insisting that “ the labour test lies at the very 
foundation of all sound and healthy poor relief,” and reserving to 
private alms only the exceptional cases of such a season. The alms 
of the charitable available for such purposes were to be administered 
solely by local committees, such as the representative one in Stepney, 
which he helped to form; while he asserted the methods which have 
been embodied in the Charity Organization Society as the only course 
by which to avoid the two great evils—“ overlapping charities ” and 
“ pauperising relief.” 

Great as was the strain which the varied anxieties of such a life 
threw upon his delicate frame, it was not these only that wore him 
out. He and his friends had also to work out anew the relations 
of the National Church towards the East-end proletariat. Had it 
any ? Amidst all the other burdens that fell upon them, Green and 
his Broad Church neighbours thought to solve at a blow a great 
problem still in the course of its slow solution. The religious even 
more than the social institutions of the East-end had been distanced 
by the conditions of the new democracy. That the democracy was 
becoming brutalised and materialised under the squalid stupor of its 
surroundings was obvious. That the National Church was the 
designed and fitting instrument for its elevation to a loftier concep- 
tion of the import and significance of life and duty was to the Broad 
Churchmen likewise a proven fact. It was in this belief that they 
had thrown themselves into their work, and had established them- 
selves in their dingy quarters. They saw that the Church had failed; 
they were persuaded that it should succeed. But the problem could 
only be solved by experiment, and meanwhile their enthusiasm had 
to bear many a blow as they groped their way to causes and 
remedies. 

Somewhat earlier the authorities had been persuaded that the real 
lack was churches. The efforts of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
were reinforced by the magnificent effort of the Bishop of London’s 
Fund. Churches had been built by dozens, new parishes had been 
carved out as spheres of clerical work, but the East-end would not 
enter the churches nor recognise the ecclesiastical re-arrangement of 
the old civil parish. Then the idea was to carry the churches to the 
people; and earnest men laboured weekly like Green in little iron 
mission-houses. They got hold of the children in their schools, 
and some of the women in their meetings, but the men held as far 
aloof as ever. If they did enter a church door, it might be for the 
music, it might be for the sermon, it might be, as Green often used 
to say, out of personal politeness to return a neighbourly call made at 
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their homes during the week ; but it was not to join in the one 
form of worship upon which the Act of Uniformity insisted. It 
became very palpable that the preacher must go far afield out of the 


liturgical fold if he looked to gather in the lost sheep upon the 
mountains. 


‘Starting with the idea,” says oneof Green’s comrades then, ‘that Christianity 
as a spiritual power ought to attract the people, we could not but see our failure. 
Brimful of work, eloquence, and power, Green, I have no doubt, felt that he 
could make no commensurate impression upon the masses abouthim. Those 
were awful days. Protestantism in its most repulsive aspect denounced every 
attempt to improve services, while we know that an imbecile had only to put 
on a green garment one day, andared one the next, to attract more people 
than all the arts of humanism. We certainly failed in so far as we attempted 
to appeal to the people by an application of Christianity which not one of us by 


the way had thought out.” 

Green fell back on personal influence, and instinctively endea- 
‘voured to win the poor to him individually by the same personal 
charm which surrounded him with cultured friends. He made 
friends with whomsoever would be friendly, tended them gently in 
their sickness, counselled them in their trouble, and when they had 
no cause to demand his sympathy, he planned amusements for them, 
took them by the boat-load to Rosherville, got up penny readings 
“without the penny,” and poured out for their entertainment his 
rare powers of humour and conversation. With individuals he 
succeeded wonderfully, and they still hold his memory in affection. 


But such efforts, which exhausted him terribly, were yet but a drop 
in the ocean. 


‘The parson,” thus he betrays his feelings in an anonymous paper, ‘never 


gets very close home to the poor. Their life is not his life, nor their ways his 
ways.” 


‘“‘T not only did nothing,” he wrote in after years with unwarrantable de- 
spondency, ‘‘ but more and more felt that if anything was to be done, that 
was not the way to do it, and more and more I doubted even whether there 
was anything to be done—I mean through the agency of personal contact.” 

Meanwhile the harassment of being called on to pursue his mission 
to the people in what he gradually grew to feel very straining fetters, 
was a terrible addition to the burden he had to carry. The keen, 
unresting intellect gradually worked through the charmed circle in 
which Professor Maurice enfolded his disciples, as it had worked 
through the Anglican tradition which had so deeply moved him in 
his youth. His position grew more and more unsatisfactory to him. 
He still retained — 


‘A great faith in the capacity of Ecclesia Anglicana to meet the national 
requirements of England in a way that no sectional action can do ;” 


and then, as later he urged upon his friends, that— 


_ “Ina time of transition, when the Church of England seems moulding itself 
into new forms, and when at the same time it finds new possibilities for exert- 
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ing a nobler influence upon religious and moral thought, a man is bound to 
set little scruples aside, and to hold on as long as he truthfully can.” 


For himself he came to the conclusion that the Church was no 
‘longer the sphere of work for him, and in 1869 he resigned his 
living. There was to be no more toiling after impossibilities, no 
more tilting against prejudices and stupidities with the daring, 
delicate lance that shattered itself upon them in vain, no more self- 
squandering upon people whom he could not deeply touch, and 
upon ephemeral journals that were forgotten in a week. He would 
henceforth write his book. But he retired from the post he had 
so bravely held a broken man. The seeds of consumption had been 
sown unsuspected by himself in those arduous years, and almost 
immediately declared themselves. Henceforward he was doomed, 
as he said, to the life of the student and the invalid, flitting winter 
by winter to those southern shores, whence came back to his friends 
in England the sheaves of charming letters he has left behind him. 
Of those days, the days of his travel, the days of his best historic 
work, the days of perfect happiness in married life, the days over 
which hung always the close shadow of the end which now at last 
has come, there is no space to speak. Despite the depression of 
illness and of waning strength, they were perhaps his happiest days, 
not only on account of the dear companionship in which he dwelt, 
but because he was giving what remained of life undividedly to the 
work he held to be his duty. Indeed, he never ceased working. 
Years before he had truly, though half-lightly, forecast his own 
epitaph, “ He died learning.” When he was too weak to sit, his toil 
went forward on the sofa, and when he could not rise, it still went 
forward on his bed. Amidst all the vivacity and the merriment 
which no inroads of disease impaired, he felt, like his favourite Bede, 
the responsibility of knowledge, and would fain have passed it on 


before the end came. But for that, and for the love of a few, he 
never cared to live. 


‘¢ Neither toil,’’ he wrote, ‘‘nor the end of toil in oneself, or in the world, is 
all vanity, in spite of the preacher; but there is enough vanity in both to make 
one sit loose to them. What seems to grow fairer to me as life goes by is the 
love and grace and tenderness of it; not its wit and cleverness and grandeur 
of knowledge—grand as knowledge is—but just the laughter of little children 
and the friendship of friends, and the cosy talk by the fireside, and the sight of 


flowers and the sound of music.” 

“‘ My love for those I love never falters, and I live in their love 
for me.” Thus ran his last written letter, and in that certain 
assurance the common parting came, and the worn spirit passed 
onwards to its rest. 
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ENGLAND’S DUTY IN EGYPT. 


PARLIAMENT and country alike have taken but a languid interest in 
the recently published Egyptian papers. In one sense this is not 
surprising. The Government has throughout the entire episode 
tried to persuade itself, and has habitually taught the people to 
consider, that our presence in Egypt is a mere passing incident. As 
recently as the opening of the current session Ministers assured us 
that our task in Egypt was well-nigh at an end, that in six months 
or so from then we should be able to withdraw our troops from the 
valley of the Nile, and leave the Khedive and his ministers to their 
own devices. Such manifestations of terror among the European 
population of Egypt followed this strange announcement as might 
have satisfied the public mind, and the Government too, that there 
was no justification for so optimist a view; but we are accustomed 
to rely on official statements until they have carried us where we 
never dreamed of going. The mass of people, therefore, probably 
still believe that arrangements are in rapid progress to insure our 
departure as a military dictator from the land of the Pharaohs. 

A more mistaken faith has never existed. So far are we from 
making progress towards a state of affairs that will allow us to 
leave Egypt, that each day we stay there roots us more and more to 
the spot. Without us there is no authority, and hardly a semblance 
of authority. Our entrance into the country killed the Turkish 
Government of the Khedive quite as effectually as it put down 
rebellion against his authority, and since our military triumph we 
have been attempting to rule the country behind acorpse or mummy 
which only moves as we galvanise it. There is absolutely no initiative 
in the Khedive and his ministers in any direction, and they openly 
disavow all responsibility. What we order they do, or say they do, 
and where our arm does not reach their power to govern is nearly as 
extinct as that of the Ptolemies. Every petty official does as he 
likes. This is a fact that cannot be too much insisted upon or too 
soon realised by the English people. We dream away about setting 
up a philanthropic government of all the “ goody ” qualities in the 
Nile valley, and because we dream we remain oblivious alike to our 
immense responsibilities there and to our dangers. 

Every despatch which comes from our representatives in Egypt 
dealing with the affairs of the country serves to demonstrate the 
folly of the expectation our Government seems still to entertain that 
it will be as easy to leave Egyptas to enter it. Were it possible or 
expedient, one could fill a number of this magazine with proofs of 
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the accumulating confusion and administrative impotence with which 
we now stand face to face. But quite enough may be gathered 
from Lord Dufferin’s lengthy despatch, dated Cairo, 6th February 
last, to serve the purpose of this article. In that wonderfully drawn 
state paper his lordship reviews the situation, and points out the 
reforms which, in his view, are needful to place the country in 
possession of a good and stable government. ‘There is no “gush” 
in the letter, and very little straining after sensational effects, 
although the style is decidedly rhetorical; still less is there any 
effort to bring home to our own Government the startling contrast 
between the state of affairs it imagined to exist when it made war 
on the Egyptian people and that with which we are now called upon 
to deal. But calm and ina sense impassive as his lordship may 
be, his despatch is in effect one of the most remarkable indictments 
against the illusory optimism of the British Government that it would 
be possible for aman todrawup. The Egypt he puts before us is an 
absolute blank so far as any inherent governing force is concerned. 
We destroyed the last vestige of such a force when we took the side 
of the alien Turkish and Circassian overlords of Egypt against the 
people, and in the result have drawn to us the bitter hatred alike of 
the men we supported and the masses we put down. The “Egyp- 
tian Ottoman,” as Lord Dufferin calls the Khedivial party, is in a 
small minority, and would disappear at once before popular ven- 
geance along with the hated Europeans were our troops withdrawn. 
Yet this being scorns us and secretly thwarts us with an implacable 
persistence that makes his very impotence almost sublime. From this 
state of tension on either side, it follows as a matter of course that, 
though we are the sole fountain of power in Egypt, we can make no 
law that works, raise no institution that lives or moves a yard beyond 
the range of our rifles. It therefore follows that we everywhere and 
of necessity either dominate everything or reduce all other governing 
forces to a state of paralysis. 

Let us take Lord Dufferin’s proposed Egyptian “institutions ” 
one by one, and viewing them in the light cast upon them by Lord 
Dufferin himself, try to realise the unspeakable unsubstantiality of 
our whole position. We are always told, for example, that Egypt 
has “no army,” nor men capable of forming an army except by our 
assistance. But she longs to have one, it seems, and her wish is to 
be gratified in a modest way. A fighting force of 6,000 men is in 
course of formation, whose task shall be to guard her frontiers from 
the Bedouins, &c. But this cannot be accomplished without first 
“introducing a certain amount of professional backbone into the 
invertebrate ranks of the fellaheen soldiery” (the “ backbone ”’ is 
to consist of “descendants of those hardy warriors who carried the 
standard of Mehemet Ali,” &c. &c.——of the fellah’s bitterest foes, 
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that is); and secondly, “at the earnest desire of the Khedive and 
his ministers’ —a perfectly spontaneous desire Lord Dufferin assures 
us, and we readily believe him—these heterogeneous and unmixable 
materials are to be put under an English general and “a few En- 
glish officers.” A long explanation is given for this determination, 
the truth being that without English domination the army could not 
be formed at all. 

Next to the army comes the “constabulary,” which appears to be a 
sort of second army—a gendarmerie of “a semi-military character,” 
destined, in the benevolent purpose of England, to keep order 
in the provinces, and to watch the 2,000 miles of Egypt’s desert 
borders. Great care is to be taken, Lord Dufferin assures us, that 
the curious hybrid forming this police army is not to be allowed to 
think himself too ‘‘ much of a soldier.” The business of the force 
will be to keep the peace, not to make war, and in order to attain 
this end satisfactorily the leaven of eighteen European officers is to 
be put on the top of the mass—or shall we say contemplated mass ? 
for it, like the “ army,” is still to a great extent a paper institution, 
destined on paper to attain the strength of 5,600 men, all “ Arabic- 
speaking native-born Egyptians.’ ‘ His Highness the Khedive”’ 
has requested that this ‘“ semi-military ” body shall be placed under 
the command of a European inspector-general, a deputy, and four 
other Europeans acting as inspectors and sub-inspectors, and of 
course his august wish will be obeyed. The idea, in short, seems to 
be to constitute a force in provincial Egypt very similar in character 
to the Irish police, and the fact that Tewfik should spontaneously 
desire such a thing is a striking proof of his acquaintance with 
English politics. And the creation of instruments of order destined 
to act in freedom when we leave the land does not end here. A 
force of 1,600 men is required as “urban police” in Cairo, Alex- 
andria, Port Said, and other Delta towns, and this likewise will 
contain a “small European element.’”’ In other words, the bulk of 
the privates in Alexandria and other coast places are, or are to be, 
either Europeans or nondescripts, and the whole force is to be pre- 
sided over by ‘“ European” officers. These “for the present,” till 
Egypt is educated, will control everything and arrange everything. 
They will be the brains and moving spirit of the “ vertebrate ”’ armies 
now in process of manufacture from elements as antagonistic as 
fire and water. Can any reasonable being imagine that English- 
men—for they are mostly Englishmen—would remain in this posi- 
tion were there not 8,000 European troops in the country as a 
reserve force to maintain the people in their abject subjection and 
the late masters of Egypt in tutelage ? 

The whole population is admittedly hostile to us, and as for 
Tewfik Pasha, the attitude of the great bulk of the people towards 
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him and his surroundings cannot be better described than in the 
words of that “extremely liberal and well-educated Egyptian” with 
whom the Cairo correspondent of the Standard held converse in the 
end of March last :— 


‘*The Egyptian people at large,” said this candid friend, ‘‘ cannot 
understand the pledges of honour by which England declared herself bound 
to maintain Tewfik Pacha. They only saw in him a representative of a hated 
race and the head of a detestable government. In wishing to dethrone him 
they had no desire to meddle with the interest and rights of foreigners. But 
when Europe announced the intention of supporting him by force if necessary, 
Europe naturally came in for a share of the odium, which at once increased 
tenfold around the name of Tewfik Pasha.” 


It is all very well to play at composing native armies and con- 
stabulary forces on the Irish model—much, perhaps, to the Khedive’s 
amusement and pleasure—but what will the English leaven do against 
a feeling like this when there are no English bayonets behind it? 
What will the Khedive do? We prefer not to prophesy, but it is 
impossible not to think of Afghanistan and the results that followed 
our efforts to coddle and “educate” a fanatical people there into 
meek subjection to our domination. Hatred and oppression may 
make even the fellaheen one day as terrible avengers as the wild 
Afghans. At all events that side of the Egyptian question ought not 
to be shut out by our administration in the systematic way that it 
now is. Why prophesy smooth things when the dominion of chaos 
widens day by day ? 

But our task is not by any means to terminate with the formation 
of castigatory forces. Egypt, it seems, lacks also civil “ institutions.” 
She has not even the germ of government by popular assemblies, 
and outside the international tribunals—a foreign imposition—there 
is no such thing as justice in all the land. “The native courts,” Lord 
Dufferin tells us, ‘‘ were perhaps never more imbecile and corrupt than 
they are at present.” Such is the strange quality of the government 
we rushed last year to support. Many instances are scattered through 
the recently published Egyptian papers which sufficiently prove the 
truth of this astounding confession. For one thing, the low-class 
Europeans—and above all the Greek element—took a widespread 
advantage of our victory last year to blackmail wealthy natives through 
the medium of the corrupt native dispensers of injustice. For native 
and foreigner, indeed, that is the principal use of these “courts,” as 
witness the following history, also told to the correspondent of the 
Standard by his Egyptian friend :— 


‘The other day a man had been accused before the Tanta Commission of 
murder. It was notorious that the accusation and the evidence were equally 
false; but he was condemned to death. At the last moment a reprieve was 
sent to the governor. He took it with him to the place of execution, but 
arrived after life was extinct. It was said that he had received the reprieve 
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many hours before, but had purposely delayed giving it effect. The wretched 
victim died with a solemn declaration of innocence on his lips. His father 
died two days afterwards of grief, his wife was carried to a mad-house, and his 
brothers are waiting for their revenge. Do not think that this is a solitary 
instance. Not one, nor two, but a hundred cases of the wreaking of private 
spite occur every day. And they are perfectly well known to the authorities, 


who trade on the lives of the helpless and grow rich in a year on ten pounds a 
month.” 


Statements of this horrible complexion are abundantly confirmed 
by official papers. It is, therefore, not at all surprising that Lord 
Dufferin sees a necessity for purifying and elevating the internal 
administration of the country. So impressed is he by this need, that 
he has elaborated or helped to elaborate a “constitutional scheme,” 
notwithstanding the warnings of history as to the futility of this 
kind of “reform.” His first idea is to give the people some semblance 
of representative government. An elaborate constitutional structure 
is to be erected, with a “ village constituency ” for base and “ eight 
ministers responsible to the Khedive” at the top. Universal suffrage 
is not to be admissible at any point but in the election of the 
“village spokesman.” This spokesman, as an aggregate, will in 
turn choose “ provincial councils,” numbering four to eight, and the 
“ provincial councils” will, in like manner, exercise the arduous func- 
tions of choosing sixteen out of a total of twenty-six members of a 
“legislative council,” the other twelve—Lord Dufferin says twelve, 
but we can only make it ten—being nominated by the Khedive. As if 
this were not enough administrative machinery to set the country in 
order and preside at law-making and keeping, there is to be a 
‘‘General Assembly,” consisting of eight ministers, twenty-six legis- 
lative councillors, and forty-six delegates elected by the “spokesmen” 
of the villages. This last august body will not sit often, and cannot 
do anything in particular, but it is to enjoy “an absolute right of 
veto” on fresh taxation, if that can be of any use to it. 

There seems hardly any necessity to observe that all this neat 
machinery of government is to be manufactured practically out of 
nothing. The Egyptian people have had no experience of this sort 
of thing, cannot conceive what delegated power means, and would 
therefore no more comprehend the uses of these various functionaries 
than they could forge eighty-ton guns out of Nilemud. The crowd of 
bodies composing this pretentious scheme of domestic self-manage- 
ment would therefore be entirely without value either as checks upon 
despotic power or as initiators of legislation. They are not meant to 
be of use, however, for at the very threshold of their existence they 
are met by a “thus far and no farther shalt thou go.” The “law of 
liquidation ”—or, in unofficial language, the agreement forced upon 
Egypt by France and England, in virtue of which the Egyptian 
people have nearly £5,000,000 a year to find for the foreign creditors 
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of the ex-Khedive—is placed entirely outside this constitutional 
scheme. From the Khedive down to the “village spokesman” no 
one can touch it. The foreigner is therefore supreme over the most 
sacred “constitutional right” a people can have; and for all that, 
our Government talks of being able to leave Egypt in a few months’ 
—or, as some now say, at most in a few years’—time. Could anything 
more conclusively show that they live in a fool’s paradise about this 
business? Bodies so created and limited would serve as the tools of 
oppression, the masks of crime, and that only if they lived at all. 
But they could not even live. And had those who guide the foreign 
policy of the country not been blinded by the phrases which form 
their principal stock-in-trade, they might have discovered ere now 
that this one stipulation regarding the “law of liquidation” destroys 
every chance of progress or reform in Egypt. By upholding that 
law also we virtually declare our position there a permanent one. It 
imprisons our soldiers and rulers in the Nile valley as surely as if all 
the soldiers of the Turk kept watch and ward over them within 
prison walls. 

Suppose the constitutional machine sketched in these despatches 
duly made and started on its course by our experienced hands, and 
then that we quit the country, what is the first and most natural 
thing for the Egyptian people to do? Surely what they did before 
—-kick away the financial bonds that bind them more gallingly now 
tkan ever, and stop payment on Ismail’s debt, the debt for which we 
now declare ourselves responsible. Could any English Government face 
that possibility and hope to live? And is it not evident, on the other 
hand, that while we remain in Egypt and hold this law of liquida- 
tion over the heads of the Egyptian people the most rudimentary 
germs of constitutionalism must die rootless? We may hatch as 
many pretty governing bodies as we please, and the more enlightened 
Egyptians may “cordially” desire to see our offspring live and work ; 
but to the mass of the people they can never represent anything 
except the dominance of the cruel foreigner, who compels them to 
welter in debt in order to pay his heavy taxes, who forces them to 
work in corvée without tools, scraping the earth up with their feeble 
hands and, hunger-stricken, cleaning out canals which water no fields 
of theirs. Under that foreigner only aliens grow rich; the miserable 
native has to exhaust the soil he cultivates until he and it grow 
poorer together every year of his life. Constitutional institutions 
offered to a people ground to the dust, tied hand and foot in this 
fashion, seem like the perpetration of a ghastly joke. What good 
of any kind could “spokesmen” and “‘councils”’ and “assemblies” 
do the fellah? Lord Dufferin does not seem to know, but the words 
are sweet to the ear. 

The same European element or European dominance is to be 
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engrafted upon still another division of the plan, which is to do 
more for Egypt than any of Abbé Sieyés’s constitutions did for 
France. It is to dominate the reformed native tribunals for the 
dispensation of injustice. At present one of the principal uses of 
native courts of justice, next to gratifying private spite and black- 
mailing those who may have the misfortune to appear rich, is the 
facility they afford to a mortgagee to foreclose and sell up his debtor’s 
property. This is most laudably to be checked, though the wholesale 
recommendation issued some time ago by a Turkish official, perhaps 
in jest, to debtors not to pay at all has been withdrawn. But, 
says Lord Dufferin, “servility and corruption are so intertwined 
with the habits and traditions of indigenous tribunals ” that nothing 
but the introduction of the ‘ European element’ here also can redeem 
them. Judges must be trained by ‘high-minded’ Swiss, Dutch, or 
Belgian lawyers, selected and deposited in Egypt as a regenerative 
force to elevate the corrupt mass of incompetent natives. Courts of 
first instance, three to form a quorum, and one of the three to be a 
European, will be set up in every Moudirieh, and there are to be 
two appeal courts, also dominated by Europeans. The mere enumera- 
tion of these provisions prove, like those relating to the fighting and 
peace-keeping forces, the complete absurdity of the professed belief 
that our “sojourn” in Egypt can be temporary. It may in one 
word be said that no single proposal that Lord Dufferin makes could 
live for an hour in the present or in any conceivable temper of the 
Egyptian population were our controlling force withdrawn. We are 
even obliged to stoop to regulate usury where we can, and under our 
wing anew Egyptian loan is about to be raised to pay for the damage 
caused by our interference. And next to getting that floated, one of 
Sir A. Colvin’s principal tasks in coming to Europe is stated to be 
the establishment of an Egyptian Crédit Foncier, which shall lend to 
the fellah at lower rates of interest than the local usurer, native and 
foreign, now does. It was high time, one must admit, that something 
were done, if it be true that the unfortunate cultivators are nine to ten 
millions sterling behindhand on their private account. But how is 
all this to be reconciled with the doctrine that our stay in Egypt is 
only a passing visit of benevolence? Would Turk or Arab pay these 
loans if we were away ? 

This, in short, is the one great question; and since at all points 
the absurdity of the temporary occupation legend discloses itself, one 
is forced to ask, Why does not the English Government frankly 
and honestly recognise facts? Of what use is it to complicate the 
difficulties that surround us in our new conquest by dealing in illu- 
sions and shams? The pretences of a Khedive’s government, of 
“Tewfik’s intentions and desires,” of giving the Egyptian people 
an education in the art of governing themselves, might all be 
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highly amusing as political comedy were there nothing behind them, 
did they not hoodwink the English Government and people. But 
they become repulsive and dangerous exhibitions of diplomatic 
chicane when we consider what our true responsibilities in Egypt 
have come tobe. We have conquered the country, unhappily for us, 
and it is our plain clear duty to treat it as a direct dependency of the 
British Crown now that it is conquered. We owe the Khedive little 
except protection for his life and private means, and we owe his 
Turkish and Circassian surroundings nothing at all. The sooner 
they are all got rid of, then, the better. Why should we permit 
these people to do all manner of injustice in our name, and to make 
us a mockery and byword to the Egyptian people by the success with 
which they can bring about the utter failure of every administrative 
reform we attempt to establish by their vicarious agency? There 
does not seem to be any intelligible answer to questions of this kind. 
If, however, the Government shambles along and refuses to face the 
conclusion to which they point, further troubles in Egypt cannot be 
long kept back. The Soudan is at this moment straining that 
country’s slender resources, and threatening, as we might from the 
first have seen it would threaten, to involve us in a costly Central 
African war; the foreign creditor is paralysing the springs of 
national well-being, and rendering abortive all attempts to improve 
the condition of the people, to check the inroads of the desert, or to 
augment the productiveness of the soil. What the foreign creditor 
leaves the domestic usurer snaps up before our eyes. Injustice, 
rapine, oppression of every kind infest the land, and all we do to 
meet them is to “request” the issue of such circulars as that of 
Ismail Eyoub, the Minister of the Interior, against the use of the 
bastinado, which is printed at the end of Egyptian papers No. 6, 
1883. A prayer to the sacred beetle would be just as effective in 
stopping the crimes of lawless underlings. 

One is loath to believe that this kind of shilly-shally, would-and- 
would-not policy, is the outcome of mere political hypocrisy ; but it 
is very difficult to account for it on intelligible grounds. Uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, but none the less certainly, the English Govern- 
ment is closing its eyes alike to the consequences of our plunge into 
Egypt and to the duties which our successes there have thrust upon 
our hands. Egypt cannot be governed from London, Lord Dufferin 
avers, echoing the Foreign Office maxim. Perhaps not, but we can 
at least try to govern it frankly and openly at Cairo. It was never 
our duty to enter Egypt, but having done so in mad haste we must 
submit to the consequences, and these involve above all the open 
and avowed government of the country we have subdued. Ulti- 
mately, this truth will probably be recognised by statesmen, but not, it 
would seem, until our present policy has drowned the Egyptian people 
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in the depths of misery and despair. One wonders what strange 
spirit of folly can possess our Government that it is able to sit still 
and quietly see this consummation of its work draw near. 

What ought to be done is to garrison Egypt almost entirely with 
Indian troops, and to place an English Viceroy there with strictly 
defined and limited powers, distributing under him all over the land 
selected English administrators. They might not govern very well, 
for the English never do govern well except by fits and starts; but 
they would do much better than the existing hypocrisies ever can. 
One of the first acts of this administration—having got rid of 
Khedive and Turks together—should be to declare that England 
would be bound by no foreign engagement of any kind, but would 
study the welfare of the people before all and usurers’ interests 
afterwards. In other words, the resources of Egypt ought to be 
devoted to the improvement of the population. Instead of paying 
nearly £5,000,000 a year to foreign creditors, the canal system 
ought to be improved and perfected under skilled engineers and by 
paid native labour, rents ought to be everywhere reduced, and the 
whole study of the conquerors be to make the people prosperous and 
happy. Were any surplus left after doing these things, the foreign 
creditors of Ismail might perhaps get that, but the policy of putting 
those creditors first and above all other interest is a short-sighted and 
most foolish policy, which ought to be instantly abandoned. In the end, 
there is good ground for believing, even the foreign creditors might 
gain by this liberal treatment of a crushed people, for the course 
now pursued serves no end but to exhaust the country, to under- 
mine its forces, and to prepare the way for a collapse so great that 
the boldest and most callous politician we have will be horror-struck 
at the sight of it. Year by year the condition of the working popu- 
lation grows more hopeless, their want and misery more intense. 
Sterility, the desert as with the remorselessness of fate, creeps in 
upon the cultivated fields, and either by the desert or by the 
mortgagee the tiller is dispossessed of his acres, until ere long there 
will be but two classes in Egypt—a small knot of foreign plutocrats 
and a multitude of abject slaves. The late Khedive forcibly took 
away at least 500,000 acres of the best land of the Delta from its 
owners—and, by the way, a proposal has been made graciously to 
permit the dispossessed people or their successors to buy this filched 
land back again in lots knocked down to the highest bidder—but 
Ismail’s oppression was a trifle to the systematic robbery that goes 
on every day beneath the shelter of British domination. What can be 
said of us if we sit still and suffer these things to be done in our name? 

Let the matter be put in another way, since it may be said that 
benevolence and sentimentality of this sort have no place in politics. 
If there be any plausible excuse for our interference last year in 
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Egypt—any ground for calling our attack other than a levy by bailiffs 
in force—it is that quiet in Egypt is necessary for the security of 
our road to India. On that ground, little meaning though it have, 
one can recognise that many people may feel satisfied that we did 
right. But how can we possibly have rendered our road to India 
more safe if we hold Egypt down by the sword alone? Never a week 
passes that proofs of the popular hatred of Turk and Englishman 
alike do not come home. Where, then, would our “native army” 
be found, and our “native constabulary ” also, in the event of danger 
arising within India itself? Could we rest satisfied that these armed 
and drilled bodies would obey their English superiors were they not 
overawed by British bayonets, and if not, would not the holding 
of Egypt weaken instead of strengthen our line of communications ? 
Responsible statesmen can give but one answer to these questions. 
As matters now stand, the forces we are trying to set up in Egypt 
would be a standing menace to our supremacy and an acute danger 
in time of war. In one way, and one alone, can we utilise our new 
acquisition so as to justify to any degree our holding it, and that is 
by making the people prosperous, by teaching them to love and trust 
us, so that neither Turk nor Christian could induce them to rise 
upon us in our hourof danger. On the most selfish ground possible, 
then, we may safely urge the Government to pause and consider. Why 
should it bring the British Empire to the brink of an abyss, why 
nourish scorpions and sustain political hypocrisies in Egypt merely 
because it thinks the ‘“‘ powers” or the diplomatic conventionalities 
compel it to do so and so? If we have not the courage to act inde- 
pendently in Egypt, and with a single eye to securing our position 
there in the best way possible, the sooner we escape from it, bag and 
baggage, the better. Our associates there, the men we pet and the 
men we suffer to crush the people till they unite Turk and Christian 
in one curse, would be only too delighted to help to cut our throats 
should an opportunity arise, and if we have nothing better to do 
than sustain them, why on earth do we remain in Egypt playing at 
soldier-making, constitution-hatching, debt-collecting, and so forth ? 
The réle is, to say the best of it, ignoble, and it cannot by any 
possibility be profitable. 


VOL, XXXITI. N.S. 





HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


INDEPENDENTLY of the Explosives Act, which passed through both 
Houses at a single sitting, on Monday, April 9, or of the Affirmation 
Bill, the debate on which is now proceeding, events of importance in 
themselves, and of still more significance for the future, have taken 
place in Parliament during the past month. If the political student 
would read aright the signs of the times, it is less to the accomplished 
or the pending legislation of the Cabinet that he should look, than 
to the debates and the divisions on Mr. Stansfeld’s motion, or to the 
reception accorded to the proposal for pensions to Lord Wolseley 
and Lord Alcester. The acceptance by the popular chamber of a 
resolution pledging it to the repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
is a novel and striking illustration of the power of the constituencies 
directly to assert their will and judgment in the House of Commons. 
It is the clearest symptom yet recorded of the growth of an 
educated opinion on political matters among the multitude. If the 
question itself be grave, the moral which it points is graver still. 
The Judge Advocate General frankly said that in resisting Mr. 
Stansfeld’s resolution he risked a safe seat. It is, indeed, extremely 
doubtful how the debate would have issued if the House of Commons 
had recorded its vote by ballot; it is even probable that Mr. Stans- 
feld’s motion would have been defeated. Ministers were not of one 
mind upon the subject; there was a strong prejudice against the 
repeal of the Acts in the House itself. But members, however re- 
luctantly, had realised the truth that the Acts were disapproved of 
by their constituents, and they gave their votes accordingly. 

On such a matter as this, as on the question of a pension to the two 
commanders of the Egyptian expedition, there must, of course, be, 
associated with the men who represent the mature convictions of 
the constituencies, a little group of political fanatics. This does 
not alter the fact that we are now at the beginning of a movement 
which is destined during the next generation to affect the whole 
course of English legislation. The House of Commons will transact 
its business and pass its measures with ease, in proportion as it is 
the reflection and instrument of the national will. Household 
suffrage, and the political organizations which have been established 
for making household suffrage a reality, will find their immediate 
expression at St. Stephen’s. Measures may still be delayed or 
shelved. Directly, however, the electorates are conscious that there 
is before Parliament a project in which they have a vital concern, and 
which is exactly adapted to some pressing necessity of the time, any 
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appeal made to them will receive a swift, sure, and effective response. 
To those who hold that unless the collective majorities in the 
constituencies have a machinery which can secure the legislation 
they want, popular government is a nullity, the division on Mr. 
Stansfeld’s resolution must seem of hopeful augury. 

The debates and the division on the Alcester and Wolseley pen- 
sions differ from those which have preceded them on cognate topics 
in the temper of the speeches delivered,—in their moderate and 
practical tone, and the representative character of the minority. 
Popular opinion draws a clear distinction between a money grant 
for distinguished services to the State and hereditary pensions even 
for two lives. The distinction is analogous to that which is seen to 
exist in the case of sinecures and official salaries. There is no reason 
to believe that as regards the latter the English democracy will ever 
err on the side of niggardliness. It will carry to the farthest extent 
the doctrine of a fair wage for a fair day’s work. It has too strong 
a sense of justice not to insist that the labour, whether of a Lord 
Chancellor, of a Minister, or of any other public servant, shall be 
remunerated at the highest market rate; but it will peremptorily 
demand that the emoluments of office shall cease with the performance 
of office, and if it tolerates money grants as rewards of and incen- 
tives to patriotic achievement, it will not sanction their taking the 
form of an income to be transmitted from father to son. 

The position of the Government in its relation to the business of 
the session is less unambiguous and satisfactory than the significance 
of the foregoing Parliamentary incidents. We may dismiss as nuga- 
tory the criticisms passed upon Ministers for making the disposal of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts an open question. It has always been 
the practice of English Governments to allow the politicians of 
whom they consist a liberal area of neutral ground. A dozen or 
fourteen men who think absolutely alike on all questions that can 
come before them is, happily, a moral impossibility. On one subject, 
indeed, it is to be earnestly trusted that Ministers have arrived at a 
unanimous conclusion, and the sooner that this conclusion is com- 
municated to Parliament and the country the better. Ministers 
owe it to themselves and to the constituencies which placed them in 
power three years ago to press forward the business of national 
legislation with all the energy they can muster. If they fail to do 
this, and the domestic legislative record of 1883 should be as barren 
as that of the two preceding years, their credit will be seriously 
injured, and their capacity for beneficent action in the future 
vitally impaired. 

How stands the case at present? The Affirmation Bill is drag- 
ging its slow length through the House of Commons. There is 
not the slightest pretext for prolonging discussion. Every argu- 
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ment for and against the measure has been reiterated ad nauseam. 
Upon the singularly unpleasing spectacle of the hypocrisy and cant 
which characterize many or most of the objections to the measure— 
on the disingenuousness with which political partizanship and faction 
masquerade as religious devotion and theological orthodoxy—we 
need not dwell. The true answer to the opponents of the Bill is 
that it is designed to abolish the last remnants of the religious test, 
and to prevent future scandals such as that of which the Bradlaugh 
business has been the occasion. Nor should it be forgotten that 
Sir Stafford Northcote, as the leader of the Opposition, has distinctly 
declared himself in favour of settling the difficulty by legislation. 
He at least, therefore, is to a great extent out of court. One thing 
iscertain. If at the present moment the stage of obstruction has not 
been reached, it very shortly may be. It was right that every 
argument against the measure should have a fair hearing. But 
it is for the Government to prevent vain and vexatious repetitions. 
The rules of the House of Commons give ministers the power to 
do this, and they will incur a grave responsibility if they decline to 
avail themselves of the authority. 

There can be no doubt that public opinion is strongly bent upon 
some, if not all, the chief measures of the Government becoming 
law before the prorogation. The Bankruptcy Bill is already safe. 
The experience of the Grand Committees so far as they have yet 
gone is distinctly favourable. That devoted to Law has not trans- 
acted its business with the same rapidity as the Committee of 
Trade. The latter has done its work thoroughly and rapidly. One 
point is plain ; without the machinery of Grand Committees it would 
have been hopeless to attempt to get such a measure as the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill through Parliament. Their machinery may not be 
infallible. If those who sit in them are desirous of causing delays 
and of reducing them to impotence they will have it in their power 
to do so. On the other hand, so long as a fair determination on the 
part of their various members is forthcoming to make them really 
instruments of legislation, they will be effectual. But the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill is only one of those measures which are imperatively 
demanded by the constituencies. The Corrupt Practices Bill, and 
the Tenants Compensation Bill, are equally regarded as a part of 
the programme to which the Government are pledged, nor will 
ministers have any insuperable difficulty in redeeming this pledge 
if they make a wise exercise of their power. The Patents Bill must 
also be added to the list of the measures accomplished before the 
prorogation takes place. As regards the Government of London Bill, 
that, too, ought to become law, or if this be impossible, the ground 
for a settlement of the question in the immediate future should be 
cleared. The task that ministers have to perform is to rescue the 
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House of Commons from the disgrace of its own idle garrulity. 
This will be done if the Government make it plain that the session 
shall be prolonged till the measures which they deem necessary and 
on which the country insists are passed. Resolution in this matter 
will remove mountains. The difficulties, delays, obstructions, will 
vanish before the drastic action of a determined ministry. The 
Liberals will rally round their leaders with renewed spirit; the 
country will support them with fresh enthusiasm. It is not yet too 
late, and the fact cannot be too strongly stated that it depends on 
the proved capacity of ministers to carry their measures whether 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues will stand before the country next 
autumn in the full glow of success or with the shadow of failure, 
prophetic, it may be, of impending collapse, falling athwart their 
path. 

There is another consideration that should weigh with ministers. 
Any legislative failure or irresolution on their part constitutes the 
opportunity of their opponents. True it is that the Conservatives 
are just now to a great extent disorganized and demoralised. Lord 
Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote may pose together upon popular 
platforms and may protest that they hold identical views upon all con- 
ceivable topics. That is nothing to the point, and the real question is, 
whether the Conservative party is controlled by the discipline born 
of the supreme influence of a single will. Obviously it is not ; for if 
it were, none of the discordant notes raised by Lord Randolph 
Churchill would have been struck. On the other hand nothing can 
be easier than to magnify the practical consequences of such internal 
dissensions. Ifa general election were precipitated, or if a series 
of bx-elections were to be won by the Opposition—and certainly 
the latter event would be facilitated by any further display of legis- 
lative feebleness on the part of the Government—Ministers must 
know perfectly well that the’ ranks of their opponents would close 
up, and that they would have to encounter at the polling booths the 
formidable antagonism of a combined party, and not of a loosely 
coherent aggregate of factions. 


The vigour which the Government have shown in dealing with 
Irish crime and dynamite conspiracies will do them infinitely more 
good in the country than their Egyptian triumphs or any number of 
military enterprises of that character. It is enough to say that 
they have struck terror into a gang of desperadoes and assassins, 
and that, thanks especially to the promptitude, courage, and intelli- 
gence of the police, they have obtained a clue to, and are now 
investigating one of, the most alarming plots ever concocted in this 
country, or elaborated abroad for importation into it. The autho- 
rities had no sooner got upon the right track, and arrested the 
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principals of the Phoenix Park butcheries of a year ago, than informa- 
tion and informers came in from every side. Seldom, or never, has the 
history of criminal outrage been marked by such an entire absence 
of any gleams of self-sacrifice or courage, to relieve the blackness of 
its iniquities. During the last few weeks the only impulse of the 
captured miscreants has been to vie with each other in betraying 
each other, and to purchase their own life, every man at the cost of 
his neighbour’s blood. The arrests effected in Birmingham and 
in London have caused the panic which the outrage upon the office 
of the Local Government Board threatened to produce, to subside ; 
the trials in Dublin and the verdicts of the jury have sounded the 
death-knell of political assassination as a trade. 


The Transvaal question still remains unsettled. Speaking on 
Tuesday, April 24, Lord Derby declared that our relations with 
the Transvaal Government were unsatisfactory, and used language 
which may be justly regarded as foreshadowing the end of the 
Convention. Its reciprocal obligations and rights have not been 
recognised. There is no prospect of its proving a valid or useful 
instrument in the future. On the other hand, the information 
received from the Transvaal during the past fortnight has abundantly 
justified the view taken by us a month ago. The whole tenor of the 
telegrams goes to show that the Bechuana chiefs possess the power 
of uniting for the duties of self-defence, and that when once this 
power is exercised they are able to repel the aggressions of the 
Dutch freebooters. Mr. Froude, who cannot be accused of luke- 
warmness in his championship of the imperial idea, has shown, 
in a cogent and able letter in the Times, that if the Imperial 
Government were to take any such action as that urged upon it 
by Lord Grey, we should arouse the jealousy of the entire Dutch 
population in South Africa, and should be face to face with a pro- 
blem, and perhaps a war or a series of wars, of the most appalling 
dimensions. Thus far, therefore, results vindicate the action or in- 
action of ministers. The native chiefs have developed a power and 
have learned a lesson which could not be taught by any English 
intervention on their behalf. The most politic course has proved 
to be the most generous and merciful course. The native tribes are 
stronger at the present moment—and there is every reason to be- 
lieve they will be infinitely stronger a little while hence—because 
they have been left to work out their own salvation, than if the 
policy urged upon the Government by such counsellors as Mr. 
Forster had been adopted. 

Elsewhere than in South Africa we have a colonial complicas 
tion confronting us. The annexation of New Guinea is as yet, and 
is likely to remain, only an ambitious phrase. The Imperial Govern- 
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ment cannot be expected to increase the burden of empire by 
assuming authority over an island, considerably larger than France, 
and inhabited by unknown savages. On the other hand, the appre- 
hensions of the Government and the inhabitants of Queensland are 
not to be disregarded. So long, they maintain, as New Guinea 
remains in its present state it may pass into the possession of 
Germany or France—which, it is urged, would be seriously detri- 
mental to English interests—or it may be converted by either of 
them into a penal settlement, which would be not less detrimental 
to the social welfare of the Queenslanders. Admitting the justice 
of these apprehensions, does it follow that the annexation of New 
Guinea is the only method of obviating the possible danger? By 
no means. The practical conclusion would seem to be that such 
steps should be taken as, while they would render the annexation 
of the island unnecessary, would be safeguards against the realisa- 
tion of any one of the contingencies. 


From the colonial affairs and imperial responsibilities of England 
the transition is, unfortunately, but too easy to those of France, and 
to the position and prospects of the French republic generally. 
France is now engaged in ventures which may involve a vast expendi- 
ture of blood and treasure, on the Congo, on the Niger, in Mada- 
gascar, and in Tonquin. At only one of these points—on the Congo 
—do French and English interests clash. Of this matter it is enough 
to say that whatever arrangement may be arrived at, or however 
menacing may be the relations between Mr. Stanley and M. de Brazza, 
it is impossible for England to allow France a monopoly of the sove- 
reignty of the Congo—-a river which, as has been well said, “cleaves 
the ponderous mass of South Africa, as the Ganges cleaves the 
mass of the Indian peninsula, or the Yangtse-Kiang the huge 
bulk of Eastern China.” The other enterprises to which France 
is committed affect no European power except herself. The latest 
accounts which come to hand show that she aims at little else than 
the reduction of the ruler of Annam to the position of the Bey of 
Tunis, and that if the ultimatum in which this demand is embodied 
is not granted a French army will forthwith make a descent upon 
the country. It is therefore quite possible that before long France 
may find she has brought down upon herself the whole military 
strength of the Chinese Empire. Many years have passed since the 
Chinese have been called upon to display their prowess by the side 
of any European nation. During that interval they have made 
much progress of every kind, and it is highly probable that France 
if she courts a contest with them will not find them the easy an- 
tagonists she anticipates. 

On the whole it is to be feared that for our nearest Continental 
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neighbour the month closes in a gloomy and menacing manner. The 
new diplomatic understanding which exists between Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy—intended at its formation last summer 
to be a guarantee against the infraction by England of the territorial 
rights of any of the three contracting powers—may be an effectual 
bulwark against French restlessness or aggression in Europe. But 
as for France, if she cannot become embroiled in Europe she insists 
apparently in embroiling herself in Asia and in Africa. Much may 
be said on economical grounds in favour of the conversion of the French 
five per cent. Rentes into four-and-a-half per cent. stock. But with 
the socialistic schemes which the French Government has undertaken 
at home for the relief of the working classes and with the foreign ex- 
penditure of which she has incurred the liability abroad, it would 
look very much as if the real motive of the step were not financial 
prudence, but the determination to pursue a domestic policy which 
has proved disastrous before, and to endeavour to realise dreams of 
imperial aggrandisement which may land her in difficulties alike 
alarming and unforeseen. 


April 26ti, 1883. 





